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VOLUME XXXI. 


TAE ISLAND OF THE SOUL. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


Far in a distant ocean, 
Hid from all mortal eyes, 

Where the sea has no sound nor motion 
And there are always azure skies, 
An island lies. 





There rise the lilac mountains ; 
There palms their leaves unfold; 
There bubble life-renewing fountains, 
Pellucid, crystalline, and cold, 
Through sands of gold. 


There show their hues the rarest 
Blossoms of fragrance sweet ; 

There fruits are grown, the very fairest, 
So rich and luscious, of their meat 
A king might eat. 


In cold gray ether swimming 
The ruling stars at night, 

The yellow crescent moon bedimming, 
Throw o’er that isle a faintly bright, 
Uncertain light. 


The sun at dawn arising, 
Through orange-golden skies 

A flood of glory sheds, surprising, 
That in its many colors vies 


Ah! dazzling past all telling, 
In all its wondrous sheen, 

Fit for a king’s or poet’s dwelling, 
This island which no man has seen 
Is and has been. 


But on that marvelous island 
Nothing that breathes is found, 

Neither on lowland nor on highland, 
Nor in the air, nor on the ground, 
Moving around. 


No bird, at spring-time coming, 
Flite there on tireless wing ; 

No leaping brutes nor insects humming 
Leap there nor hum—no frolicking 
Of living thing. 


Yet through its valleys fertile 
Go forms of vapor pale ; 

Phantoms in hosts each other hurtle ; 
Yet wherefore or to what avail 
To find we fail, 


And there are voices heard there, 
And whispers, sobs, and sighs, 

And its recesses often stirred there 
By sounds from forms no mortal eyes 
May recognize, 


At times a peal of laughter, 
As from a joyous throng ; 

Then low and anguished wailing after, 
As though some weakling from the strong 
Were suffering wrong. 


And now and then there passes 
O’er all a dark brown shade, 
Deepening the green of trees and grasses, 
And darkening, ere its presence fade, 
Meadow and glade 


One instant ; then new brightness 
Bursts forth, the gloom to chase, 

And rainbow-tints and golden lightness, 
In which no shade the senses trace, 
Tilame the place. 


8oon, though we may not know ft, 
That isle shall be no more 3 

"Twill sink, forgot, save by the poet, 
And the waves swallow up its shore, 
Closing all o’er. 


Then voyagers shall wonder, 
Sailing past dreamily, 
Where and how many fathoms under 
The surface of the silent sea 
That isle may be, 








BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





IF you were to take a newspaper in your 
nand and crumple it up, and then spread it 
out again, the creases in it might fairly rep- 
resent the streets and lanes and alleys of 
London, so angular, so awkward and ir- 
regular is this, the greatest of all cities of 
the earth; a city that, indeed, is made up of 
nearly fifty cities, towns, and villages, 
stretching up and down the Thames, and 
now all blentinone. The blank bar run- 
ning through your newspaper, if it were 
only crooked as a corkscrew—or as a con- 
gressman—might represent the turbid 
Thames, which divides the great city in 
halves. Up and down this most populous 
river on earth pours an incessant stream of 
travel; across its wide and swelling tide 
stretch a dozen mighty and magnificent 
bridges; out of its mouth every day an 
hundred ships sail to the four parts of the 
earth. There are no waters in the world 
so utterly alive as the waters of the un- 
romantic, greasy, foul, and foggy Thames, 
with its historical Towers, its sacred Abbeys, 
its ancient and honorable history. By the 
side of this great commercial artery of the. 
earth broods London—broods, and broods, 
and broods, 

Paris laughs, weeps, has a fight or a fair, 
a feast or a famine, every year; Rome 
revels in wild delight on the days of her 
Carnival; St. Petersburg is gay and glad 
asa bride when cladin snow; Boston is 
prolific of reforms and isms; Philadelphia 
is hot or cold; and even New York hassome 
little character; but London is unchangeable 
and unalterable as the features of the 
Sphinx. Go to London when you will, she 
is always and forever the same—the same 
climate, the same color, ever the same calm 
and stately London. 

One or two little drives or fashionable 
streets may change color a bit with the 
changing seasons; the horses may disappear 
from Rotten Row; but you will note noth- 
ing more. There is no earnestness, no 
stability on earth like that of this great 
English capital, with its millions of honest, 
earnest, and industrious Britons, No city 
in the world can chronicle such a high roll 
of honor among its men of business. No 
city in the world is so pure, morally and 
socially. No city in the world is nearly so 
healthy as London. Its system of sewer- 
age is so immense and so perfect that it is 
said the city built under the ground is more 
stupendous than that above ground. No 
city in the world is increasing like the city 
of London. It is building every day likea 
Western town. All around the outer edge 
of its hundred miles of circumference you 
see great rows of new brick houses thrust- 
ing themselves out into the fields. 

Six days these narrow, crowded, dingy 
streets are full to overflowing. Six 
days there is a rush of commerce 
like the roll and roar of the sea; but the 
seventh day is indeed the Sabbath. Paris 
on Sunday is more gay and loud than all 
other days together; but London on 
certain hours of the day of rest is absolute- 
ly empty, and the streets are as silent as 
the city of the dead. I know no devotion 
in the world so faithful as that of London. 
It is impossible to meet a respectable 
Englishman in London who does not, with 
all his family, attend church, twice or thrice 








on Sunday. And this may be the secret of 


the might and majesty of this boundless 
city. 

The notable thing in London above all 
other cities is its discipline and industry. 
There each man bows his shoulders to the 
common curse and bravely accepts the fact 
that by the sweat of his brow he shall eat 
his bread. London always seems to me 
like a mighty military camp, where each 
man moves directly and steadily under 
orders, Steadily, steadily they move on, 
stolid and sternly, from one year’s end to 
another. 

Yet there is one moment in a year when 
all London seems to stop silent and still 
and empty as the Catacombs of Rome; and 
that is New Year’s Eve. A stranger and 
alone in the city, some years ago, near 
midnight on New Year's Eve, I went out 
and stood on the arch of Westminster 
Bridge, above the dark and ugly river, to 
see the old year die and hear the first boom 
of cannon and bells announcing the birth of 
the new. 

As the great hand on the dial-plate of the 
Tower pointed the moment of midnight the 
tide of people passing me suddenly stopped 
and stood still; the drivers drew rein and 
bowed their heads where they sat; the beg- 
gar stopped in his place and clasped his 
hands. in prayer; under me a hundred 
crafts floated idly down the deep, dark water, 
and all was so still I could hear the ice grind- 
ing in the dark against the great pillars of 
the bridge beneath. Then the great bell 
sounded in the Tower, far down the river; at 
the forts there was the roar of cannon; and 
then such a clang of bells; and all Lon- 
don sprang up and bounded ahead as before. 

Such is the general outline of London. 
To get a closer look at her, we will climb up 
on top of an omnibus at the Bank. We pay 
three pence and we ride three miles, to West- 
minster Abbey. We may have a nobleman 
or two by the side of us on top of the bus, 
and we may very likely meet Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Gladstone, or a member of: Par- 
liament; though, as a rule, the Englishman 
uses the cab—the London gondola. 

We leave Cornhill here; Lombard there; 
here we pass the Poultry, where Tom Hood 
was born; and here we are rattling down 
Cheapside. Here towers the mighty and 
magnificent Cathedral of St. Paul’s, with 
its great gold cross a half a mile in heaven, 
and Nelson’s and Wellington’s ashes in the 
crypt; down Ludgate Hill and up Fleet 
Street; and through Temple Bar, with the 
bones of Oliver Goldsmith resting here with- 
insound of the horses’ feet. Now we are in 
the Strand, and passa church sacred to Dr. 
Johnson. And there is the bottom of Drury 
Lane, sacred to the memory of Jack Shep- 
herd. We pass Charing Cross; the Trafal- 
gar Square, with its four mighty lions look- 
ing watchfully out toward the corners of 
the world; then Whitehall, where Charles 
the First held his court and lost his head. 

We havecome in as straight line as is pos- 
sibletotravel in London—down one street, as 
it were; and yet we have passed through 
almost a dozen streets in traveling two or 
three miles, and we climb down before the 
doors of the Abbey, a world within itself, 
a shrine sacred to every modern Saxon, 

Having taken this general birdseye view 
of the houses of London, we will now take 
a look at the inside of them. But we will 
enter no private houses, 

When I was living in Italy, on the shores 
of the Adriatic, I went up into the mount- 
ains among the peasants to live and learn 





their habits of life. The poor or laboring 



























people are the real people of any land. The 
rich are all alike. The poor people are the 
character of the country. And then it isa 
theory of mine that the sweetest flowers 
grow close to the ground. 

These peasants were wine-makers. Their 
splendid dark women climbed the steep 
mountains and carried the grapes down in 
great baskets on their backs; then they 
emptied these baskets into a great round 
flat tub or vat; then they got into this great 
shallow tub, in their short red petticoats, 
with .their naked brown feet; then they 
joined hands and began to go round and 
round and round, singing and laughing and 
dancing as they went. They were treading 
out the wine. They were black-eyed and 
beautiful ; they were light-hearted and happy. 
They had storms of black and abundant hair 
over their shoulders, They showed the pret- 
tiest white teeth in the world, as they lifted 
their happy faces and circled round and 
round, and trampled the grapes, until they 
stood knee-deep in the wine, At first I did 
not like to drink this wine, because I did 
not think it was clean. But I afterward 
watched them at their work more closely, 
and saw with pleasure that they invariably 
and always washed their feet—after they got 
done treading out the wine. 

I shall wash my feet, and my hands too, be- 
fore treading wine in London. An English- 
man’s house is his castle, and I shall cross no 
gentleman’s threshold. Social London is not 
necessarily personal London. The color of 
George Eliot’s costume, the eccentric habits 
of Mr. Ruskin, or the manners of Mr. Glad- 
stone are sacred, It were better to disap- 
point curiosity than to betray hospitality. 
Widely I know the two countries differ on 
this subject; but I prefer the English 
custom and taste and adhere to it strictly. 





SUMMER ETCHINGS. 





THE WORLD’S UNREST.—JOHN BUR- 
ROUGHS. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


How did this earth seem when nobody 
hurried ?—when even the men had time for 
‘‘ full dress,” for small clothes, violet vests, 
canary satin trowsers, ruffled shirt-fronts, 
and feathered chapeauz? Nothing indicates 
so certainly the stress of service, the short- 
ness of time, the necessity of haste which 
has overtaken the human race as the con- 
trast in attire between the man of the nine- 
teenth and the man of the*eighteenth cen- 
tury. That man had time to wait till his 
periwig was laboriously curled. He had 
ample time to cultivate ‘“‘manners,” in the 
school of elaborate courtesy; to educate 
his spine, his arms, and his legs, under the 
obsequious masters who made him a 
dancer and a fencer, ‘‘a gentleman,” 
as well as a scholar. Compare him, 
with his curls, his powder, his patches, 
his satins and sword, with the man of 
the same social grade to-day, in his 
slouched felt hat, his ‘‘ business suit” (even 
if a professional man), his fanereal black, 
his fear of color (even in its neutral tints), 
his eagerness, his restlessness, his incapac- 
ity for repose, and you will conclude that 
something has overtaken the race of men— 
seized them, changed them. At least, nine 
men in every ten who are at the prime of 
life and affairs leave the personal impression 
with one that they are pursued by some- 
thing. They look, if they do not act, like 
hunted creatures; as if something were after 
them that they could not escape, What ig 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








it? Itis life. It is human life at its cub 
mination. of effort, discovery, friitign—all 

shut up, kindling, cortoding, exploding— 

within the inadequate limit of our meaget 
three-score mortal years. 

“The pleasing land of Drowsyhead” 
may yet remain somewhere on this planet; 
Oastles of Indolence may still stand beneath 
its delicious skies, full of ‘‘ dreams :that 
wave before the half-shut eye” ; but not on 
this continent. Here the most enticing pla- 
ces, full of imagined ‘‘summer rest,” are 
turned into the rendezvous of crowds, of 
show, heat, and excitement, by the uneasy 
children of this generation. 

The gentleman I mentioned—he of the 
violet waiscoat and canary satin trowsers— 
lived in an old Queen Anne or Georgian 
set in straight, box-edged, Dutch- 
like old gardens, where the flowers of the 
last century—lady’s-slipper, larkspur, heart’s- 
ease, loose-strife, dittany, daisies, monk’s- 
hood, hollyhocks, innocence, old man— 
reigned supreme. His counterpart was a 
dainty but stately Indy, in a black 
satin petticoat, cherry-colored stays, 
a red and dove-colored gown, bound 
with blue and silver, flowered with large 
trees. J admit this dress is less Greekly 
beantiful than the one Psyche wears this 
week at Saratoga. But oh! how much 
more peace Lady Dalany had in wearing it! 
That was the day of heirlooms, when a 
costume was not changed at every meal; a 
day not so “developed” as ours, but far 
more spiritually serene to live in. They 
had no telephones, no velocipedes in those 
days. They heard and saw vastly less than 
we do; but there was peace, as well as 
leneth, in those sparsely filled hours, of 
which we driven denizens of the nineteenth 
century cannot even dream. I do not 
deride my day. I cannot abate it, must 
abide it; therefore, at least, will maintain 
my opinion of it, that it is an over- 
strained, overeager day. What I can- 
not get need to is the turmoil of human 
life. Not the strife and struggle of 
the streets, the outward clamor of great 
but the perpetual effervescence of 
personal character, the undertow of human 
life, forever sweeping inward and carrying 
us off our feet. Perhaps one must live in a 
metropolis, or a capital, to feel to the utmost 
this tidal force—the attrition, the friction, 
the hopeless unrest of human nature exist- 
ing in the condition called ‘‘the highest 
civilization.” If Tennyson lived in Lon- 
don, no wonder he made the Lotus Eaters 
sing: 


house, 


cities; 


“Why are we weighed upon with heaviness 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rpst from weariness ? 
All things have reat. Why should we toll alone? 
We only tofl, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown; 
Nor ever fold our wings 
And cease from wanderings ; 

Nor steep our brows fn slumber's holy balm; 
Nor harken what the inner spirit sings. 

There is no joy but calm! 

Why shoul we only toll, the roof and crown of 
things?"’ 

The most pitiful part of it is that we toil 
at our pleasures as ceaselessly as we do at our 
pains. In addition to the inevitable weari- 
ness inseparable from living on the earth at 
all, we are constantly dragged down by the 
unnecessary expenditure of nerve-force be- 
gotten of the false conditions of life in 
which we live. We have left simplicity, as 
Adam and Eve left Paradise; and yet pre- 
sume to call the*desert in which we strive 
‘‘civilization.” If we were vastly more 
simple than we are, we should be decidedly 
more civilized. 

Even home-keeping, which should be the 
supreme delight of every woman who has 
one, is to-day to thousands of willing 
women an inexpressible burden. And this 
scarcely through personal fault of theirs. It 
is born of condition, emulation, inadequacy, 
ambition, custom, ‘the habits of good 
society,” ‘‘the spirit of the age.”. This 
blight scarcely falls on the simple, comfort- 
able poor. The loving, thrifty man and 

woman, gradnated from the contriving 
school of necessity and endeavor, who 
under one roof work together, head, heart, 
and hand, to make all ends meet at 
the end of every year; patient, peace- 
ful, industrious, making the best, the 
most of every possibility within their life— 
these are not the unhappy, worn-out peo- 
ple. The unhappy ones are the people of 





ifed-anbbition, of inadequate means, whose 
life is a perpetual struggle between desire 
and debt or the fear of it. To them life is 
a snare, a burden, a cheat; as. it is also to 
the rich, the ‘powerful, who, in all their 
getting, lost forever the charm of quiet 


preponderance o 
great cities is what fills the very sir we 
breathe with a disquietude deeper than the 
mere numbers which seem to make it, 

The spiritual unrest of a capital, always 
perceived, often felt, is something that 
cannot be gauged or measured. 

The pursuing ‘‘seasons” chasing one 
after the other, like hounds at a hunt; the 
all-day ‘‘receptions” ; the all-night ‘‘ Ger- 
mans”; the rout, the revel, the ceaseless 
attitudinizing; the perpetual pretense and 
plea for precedence; the maneuvering for 
place; the ever-hovering anxiety lest it be 
lost, if gained; the pitiful struggle for so- 
cial distinction; the endless political battle 
waging in the capital, make a part of the 
warring elements which fill the atmos- 
phere with antagonism and perpetual un- 
rest. 

Out of these troubled shadows peer the 
imploring faces of ever-present want. The 
piteous thousands who want places, or have 
lost them, knocking at new doors for en- 
trance to food and shelter; the hungry, 
the dissatisfied, the ne’er-do-well—do they 
not make pilgrimages to your door, till you 
feel that you have scarcely a right under 
your own roof-tree ? 

Some summer day the caravansary de- 
parts; there comes a sudden lull. You take 
a deep, long breath, dreaming of summer 
rest. Lo! before you begin to take it the 
tropical heat descends, and you are warned 
away. ‘If you would have the verve and 
life you will need for another winter, you 
must go,” says the voice of authority. 
Whither? 

To all the noted ‘‘resorts” Fashion has 
gone before you. On mountain-hights, 
beside the sea, in the woody glen, you will 
find again ‘‘ the world,” that for the present, 
at least, you wish to escape. Vanity Fair 
masquerades in WNature’s — sanctuaries. 
There you find the dressing, the undressing, 
the dressing again; the all-night dance; the 
long day promenade; the drive of Fashion, 
with its out-riders, beside the free, wild 
waves. Here awaits you the pomp and 
glory of visible things—grace, beauty, 
riches. The senseless chatter, the idle gos- 
sip of the piazzas all are yours to listen to, to 
gaze upon. Even the books you chance to 
pick up—the worn French novel, the thin 
American tale—tell of the idle life, the 
vacuitous minds, the morbid fancies their 
chaff satisfies. Here and there you mect 
a steadfast soul, an unspoiled nature; 
but at long intervals, simply because 
such natures do not voluntarily seek such 
places. Here and there some simple pleas- 
ure, some unaffected delight filters through 
the artificial glare of this carnival. From 
the maddest spa Nature cannot be totally 
shut out. You see the stars; you greet the 
waves; you listen to the winds, It is the 
culmination of human life that worries and 
wearies you. It will give you everything 
but that you need most—peace, repose, 
healing silence, the reviving touch of life- 
giving Nature. 

In the gardens of Babylon you sit down, 
and long to know how life seemed to those 
who lived and loved when the world 
was younger; to the generations un- 
reached by vulgar haste, who in simple joy 
watched the springs bud, the summers blos- 
som, the harvests ripen—happy at home, 
with no necessity without or within to 
go elsewhere. In those days, if people 
traveled, they went forth to see their 
friends, or to catch some new glimpse 
of the beauteous earth ; not because they were 
filled with an insane desire to display them. 
selves, or the still more insane necessity of 
being on the move solely for the sake of 
moving. Yet the poets are not dead, nor 
the apostles of Nature. They have fallen 
upon a noisy, discordant day; yet in the 
pauses between the din we catch their 
limpid strains, purely sweet, “piercing 
sweet,” as was the note of the hermit thrush 
I heard in the thicket by the river—that 
strain, so deeply human, so heavenly tender, 
floating out from Nature's fastness to the 





expensive tastes, luxurious habits, ungrat-" 


overfeverish haunts of the populous city. 
In the notes of this thrush there was some- 


happiness, oo Gate repose. ‘The | 
the two last classes in’ 





what of the quality of his closest 
ter, when he wrote: “A strain has reached 
my ears from out the depths of the forest 
that to me is the finest sound in Nature— 
the song of ‘the hermit thrush, This song 
appeals to the sentiment of the beautiful’ in 
me and #1 a serene, religious beati- 
| tude, as no other sound in Nature docs. 

It isnot‘a proud, gorgeous strain; suggests 
no passion or emotion—nothing personal; 
but seems to be the voice of that calm, sweet 
solemnity one attains in his best moments. 

It realizes a peace, a deep and solemn joy 
that only the finest souls may know.” 

The rout and the revel, the battle in the 
Capital went on, such a little way off; yet 
the voice of a small brown bird on a sum- 
mer bough was all that this man heard. 
To him it was the supreme voice. A few 
years ago a young man through his days 
mused in one of the Departments of this 
city, found the joy of his mornings and 
evenings in wanderings through the unpro- 
faned empire of Nature, which everywhere 
outlies this Capital. The result of those’ 
and of later wanderings we find in the four 
choice volumes written by John Burroughs 
and given to the world by Houghton & 
Osgood. 

There are natures which no pomp and 
vainglory of the world can touch, much 
less spoil. This man has oneof them. En- 
dowed with the microscopic vision of the 
seer who penetrates to the subtlest secrets 
of Nature, his ears and heart listen and 
beat in tune with it. Like Charles Lamb, 
he is in love with this green earth, alive 
to every marvel of the universe. No won- 
der that he mirrors Nature so faithfully for 
less observant eyes—that bees hum, birds 
sing, trout sparkle, and the spruce and 
hemlock exude their odors through every 
page of his books, for, now Thoreau has 
passed onward, Burroughs in this country 
is the supreme oracle of Nature’s kingdom. 
Whoever portrayed his natal month with 
sensibilities so delicate, with senses so fine- 
ly accurate, with perceptions so subtle, and 
touch so tender as Burroughs has in his 
essay on April? He says: ‘‘Its type is the 
first spear of grass. The senses, sight, hear- 
ing, smell are as hungry for its delicate and 
almost spiritual tokens as the cattle are for 
the first bite of its fields. How it touches 
one and makes him both glad and sad! 
The voices of the arriving birds, the mi- 
grating fowls, the cloud of pigeons sweep- 
ing across the sky or filling the woods, the 
elfin-horn of the first honey-bee venturing 
abroad in the middle of the day, the clear 
piping of the little frogs in the marshes at 
sundown, the camp-fires in the sugar-bush, 
the smoke seen afar rising over the trees, 
the tinge of green that comes so suddenly 
on the sunny knolls and slopes, the full 
translucent streams, the waxing and warm- 
ing sun. 

“Then its odors! I am thrilled by its fresh 
and indescribable odors—the perfume of 
the bursting sod, of the quickened roots 
and rootlets, of the mold under the leaves 
of the fresh furrows. No other month has 
odors like it. The main characteristics of 
these April odors is their uncloying fresh- 
ness. I know well the odors of May and 
June, of the world of meadows and 
orchards bursting into bloom; but they are 
not so ineffable and immaterial and so stim- 
ulating to the sense as the incense of April. 
, Then is there anything like a 
perfect April morning? One hardly knows 


delicious. It is a new earth and a new sky. 
How the air transmits sounds, and what 
an awakening, prophetic character all 
soundshave? The distant barking of a dog, 
or the lowing of a cow, or the crowing of a 
cock seems from out of the heart of Nature 
and to bea call tocome forth.” Thus we go 
on through every sight, sound, flower, bird 
of April, till it merges at last into the blos- 
soms of May. The City of Washington is 
surrounded by vast tracts of bloom and 
sweetness, peopled by nations of wonderful 
birds—a race of singers unknown save to 
ornithologists till John Burroughs found 
them in their flowery wilderness, and, in his 
“Spring at the Capital,” made them known 
to the people. 

I hold each one of these little books— 
“Wake, Robin,” ‘‘Winter Sunshine,” ‘‘Birds 
and Poets,” ‘Locusts and Wild Honey”— 
as a harbinger of the simpler tastes, the 





| truer, more contrite lives which are yet to 


what the sentiment of it is; but it is very” 


[August 7, 1879. 





es 
grow in graée/and flourish among ue, When 
Helen goes to the country, why should she 
stuff her trunk with slightly-varying tales of 
that inevitable American girl who departs 
to Europe in search of “‘ culture,” art, expe. 
rience, only to be caught up and discussed 
and: dissected by the dilettante American 
masculine beings whose trade it is to descant 
infinitesimally on their countrywomen? 
What chiefly ails the American women of 
culture” and leisure is what ails the Amer- 
ican man of the approximating class—the 
men devoted to art and literature, for we 
have very few bona fide men of leisure. 
The trouble with them both is, they have 
strayed a long way off from Nature; they 
have lost almost the capacity to enjoy sim- 
ple delights altogether, the power to em- 
body that which is simply true or to extract 
the subtle flavor of life from homely 
things. They scarcely know themselves 
that they cherish a secret desire to be ‘‘ thor- 
oughly European,” and that a, cowardly 
fear is creeping through them lest to the 
eyes of the elect they seem ‘dreadfully 
American.” 

Why should Nimrod, when he sallies 
forth, make his bag rotund with French 
novels, as well as Havana cigars? Nature 
not only never betrays the heart that loves 
her; but never fails in her marvelous mono- 
tones the exquisitely attuned ear, nor 
exhausts the wondrous tints and hues and 
forms she spreads before carefully trained 
eyes, nor the mysterious alchemies she dis- 
tills in silence for the supreme satisfaction 
of the patient student of her secrets. 

If we thought less of “society,” strug- 
gled less after ‘‘ style,” ‘‘ position,” the pre- 
carious little status on which so many poor 
people topple and boast; if we followed 
less blindly that mirage of the mind that 
hovers and tempts above all unsubstantial 
things; if we thought more and knew more 
of the marvels of God, amid which we 
move and have our being, there would be 
less tug and ado in our living, less haste in 
our movements, more of that ‘‘calm” of 
brain and spirit, without which there is no 
joy, no real development, no sufficing har- 
mony, no perfect fellowship. The cultiva- 
tion of more observant faculties, of a deeper 
sympathy with natural things, of a keener 
and finer delight in the companionship of 
Nature is so indispensable to the highest 
civilization of the nation, to the mental, 
moral, and physical health of its people 
that every thoughtful person must give a 
real welcome to the presence of such books 
as Thoreau’s, Burroughs’s, Flage’s; to 
“Wild Life in a Southern County,” to 
all genuine ‘‘ Out-Door Papers.” 

My appreciation of John Burroughs is so 
thorough, my sympathy with him so real, I 
feel disinclined to mention the mannerisms 
which are the blemishes on his thought and 
expression. He has that fondness for “‘ pet 
words,” that reaching after far-off, if not 
classical allusion, which usually marks the 
self-educated man or woman. The mind 
saturated from its dawn with the lore of 
many lands and races gives it forth again 
at maturity, as its natural breath; but the 
mind on which knowledge is veneered at a 
late day and by mighty effort often bears 
it about as an uneasy crown, of which it is 
very vain, as it laboriously disports it before 
the eyes of its fellows: John Burroughs 
too constantly reminds us of his 
“virile” but untutored master, Walt 
Whitman. Words that are a part 
of Walt Whitman—striding giants with 
him—are pitiful ‘‘babes in the wood” on 
John Burroughs’s pages. The ever-present 
assertion of the ‘‘ masculinity” and ‘‘ viril- 
ity ” of things is quite astonishing and occa- 
sionally depressing —— toa woman. John 
Burroughs has yet to learn that the man 
who is throughbred in blood and breeding, 
whatever his pride of sex, never allows him- 
self to disparage woman, as woman, even 
by suggestion, John Burroughs inquires: 

‘Is not the genuine singing lyrical quality 
essentially masculine?” No, I thank you. 
Disposing of ‘‘ the weather,” he adds: ‘It 
isa masculine subject and quite beyond the 
province of women!” An astonishing 
assertion to the woman who never takes an 
umbrella because a man tells her to do so, 
but she bears it on through floods of sun- 
shine; and who never leaves it home at his 
bidding, but she is sure to be caught in tor- 
rents of fain. 





Wasuineron, D.C., July, 1970. j 
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OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


VI. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

‘He drives,” said Puella, ‘‘as if he was 
trying to get away from scarlet fever, or a 
girl he did:.’t tine.” 

‘“‘He does seem in a hurry,” observed 
Corona. The two women watched him 
eagerly. It was the first time the express- 
man had called unexpectedly at the cottage. 
Corona felt that it was an event. Oddly, 
too, she remembered at the moment how 
she had often looked with a certain scorn 
upon secluded people, who found events in 
little things. Her scorn had turned to 
sympathy. One of those transformations 
of the imagination which experience is con- 
tinually thrusting upon us, and which in- 
crease in number and intensify in character 
as we pass our first youth, forever from 
that time idealized to Corona the arrival of 
express packages at lonely thresholds on 
rainy days. 

The expressman jumped down, splashing 
in the mud-puddle—her own mud-puddle, 
by her own back doorstep. Something 
jumped after him, splashing too. 

“It’s a dog!” cried Puella Virginia. 

‘Gracious Jiminy!” said the expressman. 
‘‘T should think it was adog. If you’d had 
the bringing of him from Boston, you’d think 
it was a dog!” 

““Why, what did he do?” asked Puella. 

“‘Do!” cried the expressman. “I'll leave 
you to find out what he did, I'll leave you 
to find out what he didn’t do. Never was 
so ’tarnal glad to git rid of a nexpress pack- 
age in my life. He hain’t run away but six 
times; no he hain’t. Nor he hain’t bit me 
but three times; has he? Besides, .the 
blasted critter eat his direction off. Fortu- 
nate I had it here, ma’am, with the letter ex- 
plainin’.” 

“‘Explaining what?” cried Corona, feel- 
ing very much confused and not a little em- 
barrassed. 

‘*Explainin’ the dog/” cried the express- 
man. ‘‘There! look at that. That’s the 
way he’s waltzed at me ever Since we 
started.” 

The dog (who was a small, alert tan ter- 
rier) began at this to perform a series of 
gyrations about the expressman, who held 
him by a rope. Gradually both man and 
puppy became twisted into a closer and 
tighter and more hopeless embrace, till the 
dog came, for simple want of tether, breath- 
less to a halt between the expressman’s legs. 

“There, there!” said Puella Virginia, in 
the aggravating tone women use to impa- 
tient men—the tone of a mother to a re- 
fractory boy. ‘‘Don’t get excited. I'll 
help ye.” 

She went out into the rain and untied the 
dog and brought him into the kitchen. The 
expressman took immediate advantage of 
his liberty and splashed away af he had 
come, 

Meanwhile Corona was reading the letter, 
which was from Tom, and ran: 

“‘ Dear Co:—This will introduce to you a 
friend of mine, well-born, well-bred, amia- 
ble and unobtrusive, who has kindly con- 
sented to relieve for the summer the anxiety 
which Susy feels regarding your unprotect- 
ed situation in that solitary place. Con- 
fess myself I would prefer not to leave 

you there without masculine society, and 
hope you may find in this gentleman all 
that the heart of Defenseless Woman can 
wish. Yours, Tom. 

“‘P. 8.—His name is Matthew Arnold.” 

Corona laid down the letter and looked 
at the dog. If Tom had sent a baby, 
she would not have been more perplexed. 
She took him gingerly by the long rope. 
Matthew Arnold proceeded at once to short- 

en his tether, doing himself up with a series 
of jerks against her feet, and producing in 
Corona rather an acute sense of sympathy 
with the expressman than any warming of 
the affections toward himself. But then he 
came from Tom. So she told Puelvir to 
give the dog his supper and—whatever 
dogs wanted; and in a vague and abstract 
manner retired from the Dog Problem to 
the little gray parlor. Pretty soon she 
came out 4nto the kitchen again, and the 
following conversation took place. 


? How is Matthew Arnold, Puella?” 
*Ma’am?” 
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‘* How is the dog? Is he happy?” 

‘‘He’s crazy to get back where he came 
from, if ye call that bein’ happy. Yes.” 

“Is he a good watch-dog, do you think, 
Puelvir?” r 

“Think likely. They most generally is, 
’nelse they sleep too heavy.” 

‘“‘Oh! Does Matthew Arnold sleep heav- 
ily, Puella?” 

‘‘Hain’t slept no ways yet. Ben wrig- 
gling on the rope round the table-leg ever 
sence he come, I tripped over him three 
times, and broke a platter. He keeps run- 
nin’ between my feet.” 

‘*Puelvir, I had not thought much about 
it before the dog came; but this 1s the first 
night we've been alone down here. Do you 
mind it? Are you at all afraid, Puelvir?” 

“Afraid! Well! Be you?” 

“Oh! no. I’m not afraid. Indeed, I 
never thought of it before. But I didn’t 
know how you felt. You don’t think we'd 
better have a man come in, do you, till we 
get used to it?” 

«‘A—mAn!! !” Puella dropped her toast- 
ing-rack and regarded her mistress with a 
keen and scornful eye. ‘‘ What under the 
canopy—two full-grown women—should 
want of a man—” But perhaps Puella dis- 
cerned some genuine uneasiness in Corona’s 
face. She replied more gently. “Do as ye 
like. I can stand him, if you can.” 

“‘We might get Zero,” said Corona, a 
trifle ashamed of herself for the suggestion; 
but impelled to it by one of those unreason- 
able gusts of feeling which only tired women 
know. ‘‘ We might have Zero. He’s only 
aboy.” As if this halved the humiliation. 

“Very well,” said Puella. ‘I'll get into 
my rubber boots and go after him. Don’t 
you fret.” 

Corona returned to the parlor. The night 
came on swiftly. It grew very dark. Never 
on shore had she seen such darkness. Out- 
side of her door there seemed to be a chasm 
of solid black; the outlines of sky and sea 
and rock were lost. One step off from the 


little piazza she dared not take; it was like | 


walking over the Great Gulf Fixed. 

Yet the night was pierced merrily by the 
headlights of a hundred vessels anchored in 
the bay; and the air was full of sweet 
power, a8 if blown from perfumed ma- 
chinery. The rain, too, grew scanty, and 
the soul of summer spoke out of the mys- 
tery of the dark. 

She flung herself into the hammock on 
the piazza, with her heavy scarlet shawl 
about her. Faint light from the parlor fell 
through; she made a spot of color like a 
dying watch-fire, and knew that she made 
it, and felt it idly. 

‘Where will the critter sleep?” acked 
Puelvir, suddenly appearing, with Matthew 
Arnold. 

‘““Who? Oh! the dog. Well—can’t he 
sleep in your room, Puelvir?” 

‘He could,” replied Puella, in a tone of 
deep significance. 

“* He seems so little to sleep alone,” said 
Corona, sympathetically. ‘‘ Whec—ee, sir! 
Come here, good fellow, come.” She made 
her first advances toward the dog outwardly. 
Matthew repelled them with sullen dignity, 

““Where’ll the other one sleep?” asked 
Puelvir. 

“Oh! Zero. I hadn’t thought. Has he 
come? Let me see! I suppose he must 
sleep in the spare room. That hadn’t oc- 
curred to me. Well, it can’t be helped to- 
night. Make up the bed with the colored 
blankets, Puelvir.” 

“‘Well, I did,” said Puella. “I didn’t 
suppose there wasn’t nothin’ else to be 
done. He’s been abed and asleep this hour. 
He sleeps like the Last Trumpet,” added 
Puella, scornfully. ‘‘ He’s deef, too.” 

“‘The dog might sleep with him,” sug- 
gested Corona, ignoring these insinuations. 
But we must be sure and make him un- 
derstand that he isn’t to let him loose in the 
morning.” 

I give him a bath,” said Puella. 

““Gave— Oh! you gave the dog a bath. 
Very good, Puelvir. Now the next thing is 
to wake Zero. I hardly like to go into his 
room. What shall we do?” 

The two women stood uncertain upon the 
stairs. Corona held the light, and Puella 
held the dog. They co#sulted in whispers, 
forgetting that Zero was deaf. 

“I's’pose I must do it,” said Puella, re- 
luctantly. ‘‘ But this comes of having men- 





Corona acknowledged the deserved. re- 
buke in meek silence; and Puella went into 
Zero’s room, holding Matthew Arnold (who 
rebelled vigorously) by the back of the 
neck. . Corona modestly sat down with the 
lamp upon the stairs outside of Zero’s door, 
and listened to the following dialogue: 

* Zero!” Silence, 

‘*Zero\” 

**Ze-ro-o-o! Zero! Zero! Zero! ZExRo! 
Land! He’s deefer’n the Recordin’ Angel. 
ZERO |!” 

“‘Oh!—Um! Eh?” 

Zero! D’yehear? Zero! He’sasleep again. 
Sleeps like a chockful graveyard. Much 
use you'd be. Zero /—you’d be if there was 
burglars. Zero/ Sleeps like an idiot asy- 
lum. Zero! There. Zero! Here’s the 
little dog. See ?” 

Zero seemed dimly to assert that he saw. 

‘*He’s to sleep with you. See? You're 
not to let him out in the morning. Not 
to let the little dog out in the morning! 
Zero! Do you sense it? There. Well, 
if he don’t, I can’t do no more,” said 
Puella. 

She came out, panting and exhausted. 
The door, swollen with the fog, stuck and 
refused to latch. Matthew Arnold evinced 
a strong desire to wriggle out through the 
crack; but found the attempt hopeless and 
subsided. Zero slumbered on, and silence 
settled upon that man-protected house. 

Corona woke early. The light was strong. 
The sun seemed to be bathing in the silent 
sea. She felt as if she had surprised it. No 
one was astir; the fishermen had drawn 
their boats scraping over the white sand an 
hour since, and had become only palpitating 
spots on the horizon. Faint white opaque 
forms hung far out upon the open ocean, 
like congealed breath. They“’were the re- 
minders of departed and départing fog. 
Their distance and slightness left a remark- 
able contrast of brilliance upmn the clean- 
swept water of the bay. Corona felt a 
bounding sense of escaped ;loom as she 
looked from harbor to horizor;. The scanty 
birds of the seaside were singing some- 
where unseen. The opposite arm of the 
shore curved tenderly about the thoughtful 
water; the clear-cut colors of cliff and sand, 
of the forest, and the village looked over. 
Anchored sails were flung to dry in the 
golden air; departing sails looked back 
affectionately, but leaped outward with a 
thrill; every little fishing-boat was sentient; 
every gray, grave schooner had a soul. The 
window by the bed was open, and beyond 
the blue muslin curtain the broad blue day 
gazed in. The air was electric and imperi- 
ous; the world was very good. Corona, in 
a kind of trance of idleness, possession, and 
delight, heard feet astir at last, and softly 


called: 
“ Puelvir ?” 


Puella and a crisp waft of frying cunners 
came to the foot of the stairs together. 
There seemed something incredibly poetic 
to Corona in the fact of having one’s own 
perch for breakfast in one’s own house. 
She turned from the glory of the harbor to 
the substantial footsteps of Puella without 
shock. It was all like a change of key ina 
mystical and joyous German opera. In a 
dreamy tone she asked Puella if Zero had 
got up. Puella replied that he bad been 
gone three hours since. 

“‘ And the dog?” asked Coronaidly. ‘‘Is 
Matthew Arnold safe up-stairs?” 

‘*§’pose so,” said Puella. ‘‘The creetur 
was up before I was; waked me up, too.” 

‘* Which creature, Puelvir?” 

“Why, the boy. I s’pose he left the dog. 
I never looked to see.” 

“Come up and look into the green room, 
and call him down,” said Corona, pleasant- 
ly, turning again to the romance of the sea. 

In a few minutes Puella presented her- 
self. Her face was grave. She said: 

** Well, he’s gone.” ; 

‘‘Gone! Have you looked under the bed 
In the closet? Under the— No, he couldn’t 
get under the bureau. What will my 
brother say? What shall we do, Puelvir? 
Is this the way dogs always do? I never 
had a dog, Puelvir. I don’t know what to 
do. I wonder if they get out windows. 
Do you think he got out the window? I 
think you must hunt up Zero. I will dress 
and help you immediately.” 

Accordingly, Puella put on her rubber 
boots (she was already as dependent on 





folks in a woman's house,” 


those boots as the Peterkin family), to cross 
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‘the long, unmown, wet grass, in search of 
Zero. Corona hurried off as soon as cir- 
cumstances would permit. She met Puella 


- returning alone, with a string in ber hand. 


“There's all that is left of him,” said 
Puella, producing the familiar rope by 
which Matthew Arnold had so won the 
affections of the expressman. ‘‘ The cree- 
tur says the dog followed him out. Says 
he seemed to like him first rate. Says he 
kep’ along as nice as could be for a ways, 
till he see a cart. Guessed he thought it 
was a nexpress cart. Anyway, the critter 
put; and the creetur—” 

“* You confuse me,” interrupted Corona, 
impatiently—“ talking about creeturs and 
critters. I don’t keep track of which you 
mean. I suppose you mean the boy went 
after the dog, and couldn't find him.” 

‘‘Well, yes’m,” said Puella; ‘that’s 
about it. Anyway, the dog is gone. And 
the boy says he never heard nothin’ we said 
to him last night—not nothim’; not one 
blessed word. He thought it was queer 
when he waked up and see the critter sleep- 
in’ on the chair beside of him, Says the 
dog asked to go; so he let him go. Says he 
never heard nothin’; not nothin’. I told 
him he’d been useful if we’d been murdered 
in the night. When you get to be so old as 
I be, Miss Corona, you won't have so much 
opinion of men-folks, I dessay. They’re 
well enough in their place,” added Puella, 
drawing her generous figure to its hight 
and speaking with the unconscious patron- 
age of power; ‘‘but I don’t want ’em too 
nigh me.” 

‘* At least,” said Corona, ‘‘I can get a 
revolver.” 

Puella made no reply. There was one 
thing—only one—in this world to which Pu- 
ella objected more than she did to aman. 
That was apistol. She had never been afraid 
of aman; she was very much afraid of a 
pistol. She would rather have had ten 
tramps in the house than one Smith & 
Wesson. But it was not Puella’s house; 
she could not say anything. Even her 
maroon and indigo curtains failed to make 
her feel at home just then. 





BINDING UP THE BRUISED REED. 





BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





“Ty we understand the matter, his 
deceased brother was a full-grown atheist, 
after the speaker’s own heart. Assuch he, 
while alive, believed, and assuch his brother, 
— over his dead body, believed, that 

eath ends all. In what sense, then, was it 
rtinent for Mr, Ingersoll to close his 
‘uneral oration with these words: 


“He who sleeps here, when dying, mistaking 
the approach of death for the return of health, 
whispered with his latest breath: ‘I am bet- 
ter now.’ Let us believe, in spite of doubts 
and dogmas and tears and fears, that these dear 
words are true of all the countless dead.’ 

Is not to be, then, better than any or all 
being?” 

I am not versed in atheistry; but I under- 
stand atheism to be the denial of a God. I 
do not understand it to be the denial of a 
future life. Many who believe in God do 
not believe in a future life; many, doubtless, 
believe in a future life who do not believe 
in God. Certainly there is no incompati- 
bility between atheism and future life. If 
we are alive inthis world without a God, 
there is no manifest reason why we should 
not be alive in some other world without 
a God. If he had no hand in sending us 
here, we may go elsewhere without his help. 
If we happened upon this world, we may 
keep on happening somewhere forever. 
Nothing can be more surprising, more inex- 
plicable, more apparently fortuitous and 
fatuous than to find ourselves here. If 
there is no God but protoplasm, still no one 
can prove that protoplasm may not be the 
god of another life, as well as of this. 

Mr. Ingersoll apparently is not without 
hope for the future. He says, indeed, that 
‘life is a narrow vale between the cold and 
barren peaks of two eternities.” But not 
unlike Mr. Ingersoll spake God’s servant, 
Job: ‘‘ As the cloud is consumed and vanish- 
eth away, so he that goeth down to the grave 
shall come up no more,” So alsospake 
James, a servant of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ: ‘‘ For what isyourlife? It is 
even a vapor, that appeareth for a little time 
and then vanisheth away.” Mr. Ingersoll 
speaks of life exactly as these holy men of 
old spake, moved by the Holy Ghost. They 





all spake of what we see. The cloud, the 
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vapor come out of the vast before our eyes 
and vanish into the vast again, and leave 
us only the one short space, the “little 
time,” for vision. The vale we traverse we 
cultivate, we know. What is beyond we 
do not know. All that we, all that the 
apostles and prophets have of certainty is 
the assurance of hope, the assurance of faith, 
no? the assurance of sight or of experience. 
‘‘We strive in vain to look beyond the 
hights. We may have the knowledge of 
conviction. Never has been vouchsafed to 
us the knowledge of demonstration.” ‘‘ We 
cry aloud, and the only answer is the echo 
of our wailing cry. From the voiceless 
lips of the unreplying dead there comes no 
word.” So sang one who yet sang to the 
‘* strong Son of God”: 
“ What am I? 

An infant crying In the night; 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.” 

Yet through all the silence and darkness 
penetrate the voice and the gleam of hope. 
Through the vanishing vapor shines, as 
through a glass darkly, the radiance of the 
crown of life. 


“We have but faith : we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness ; let it grow. 


“ We stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what we feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 

So faintly also trusted the atheist. In 
the horror of great darkness which fell 
around a beloved face and veiled it from his 
sicht forever, he could still see a light, and 
with his broken heart he cries to the sorrow- 
ful friends: ‘Let us believe, in spite of 
doubts and dogmas and tears and fears, let 
as believe, let us believe, not selfishly for 
this dear one of ours alone, but for all the 
countless dead, that there is a better life!” 

And Orthodoxy encourages this nascent 
faith, encourages this beam in the darkness 
to grow by hitting him a clip across the 
mouth, and muttering: ‘‘ You believe? What 
business have you to be believing? We are 
the believers, and wisdom shall die with us. 
Why do youcome poaching on our manor?” 

“The saddest thing, however, about this 


somber scene was the utter and unrelieved 
wretchedness which brooded over all.” 


Was it umrelieved? Perhaps it ought to 
have been. Perhaps it was not ‘‘ pertinent” 
for Mr. Ingersoll to find relief in never so 
faint a hope; but, as Orthodoxy had just 
been quarreling with him for committing 
the impertinence of stretching out lame 
hands of faith toward the immortality 
which she evidently thinks was not meant 
for man’s sustenance unless dealt out with 
an ecclesiastical pap-spoon, it seems a little 
“incoherent” for her now to be noting the 
utter absence of faith, A man may have 
no right to see the soft shining star of hope, 
to hear the low whispering voice of conso- 
lation; but if he does see the light and hear 
the voice he is not in ‘“‘unrelieved” dark- 
ness, in ‘‘ utter” silence. 

Let us be frank. Would the scene have 
been less somber were Mr. Robert Inger- 
soll a member of an Orthodox church in 
good-and regular standing? As an atheist, 
would any canon of our Church permit his 
brother—I will not say an abundant en- 
trance, but the narrowest possible entrance 
into Heaven? As an athcist, would not our 
Church be forced to consign that brother to 
conscious, unutterable, inconceivable, and 
eternal torment? Orthodox faith might 
have made the scene more lurid, but could 
rcarcely have made it less somber. 

Among my earliest recollections is that of 
a gentle, innocent young girl who suddenly 
Japsed from the weakness of what was sup- 
posed to be a light illness into unconscious- 
ness which became the iron sleep of death. 
And the only consolation which her weep- 
ing, tender-hearted pastor could give to her 
ngonized friends for her departure without 
preparation was that God might have com- 

municated with her when her friends could 
not, and thus have sanctified and saved 
her. 

Another girl of whom I knew only asa 
far-off queen of grace and beauty, though 
she was really but in her early girlhood, 
the daughter of an Orthodox clergyman, 
pure, gentle, affectionate, winsome, loved and 
loving, died suddenly, without warning; and 
her Christian mother, unquestioningly believ- 

ing in the doctrines of her Church, thought 





nothing of losing her daughter, thought 
nothing of thelong years of separation, but, 
frantic with horror, clutched the unavailing 
arms of the physician, crying again and 
again: ‘‘ Where is her soul, Doctor? Dead? 
Dead? Tell me, where is her soul?” 

For ‘“‘unrelieved wretchedness” the 
atheist brother had nothing to show beside 
the Christian mother. 

Not to be is better far than the form of 
being which our Church allots to a large 
majority of the world. It is all very well 
for the few who have gone through a certain 
intangible, undefinable, metaphysical expe- 
rience; but for the great multitude who 
have vainly tried to have that experience, 
for the greater multitudes who do not be- 
lieve in it or who have never heard of it, 
there remains only sentient exceeding and 
eternal suffering. 

Let us be frank. That a thing is horrible 
is not necessarily a reason why it is not 
true; but we gain nothing by denying that 
itis horrible. Our creed, according to the 
popular theological interpretation of it, is 
not a cheerful creed. Except from the very 
few, it has no light to spare for Ebon Inger- 
soll’s death-chamber. 

‘*He who had held ‘that happiness is the 
only good, reason the only torch, justice the 
only worship, humanity the only religion, 
and love the only priest’ was dead and 
gone—on the supposition of his own belief 
and of his funeral orator—to ‘be a brother 
to the insensible clod.’” 

The quotation marks are surely unneces- 
sary, as the insensible clod is without doubt 
purely original. The funeral orator said 
nothing about it. It was Bryant to whom 
reference seems to be made, and who bas 
not been considered an atheist; but who, 
‘fon the supposition of his own belief,” 
spoke the universal fate— 

“To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod "— 
a distribution of adjectives not capricious, 
but worthy to be studied, as well as remem- 
bered. 


‘* He was and is not, his only epitaph.” 


By no means, either literally or figura- 
tively. On the contrary, the funeral oration 
was an abounding tribute tothe virtue and 
the goodness of the dead. It was nota mere 
record of existence; it was the record of a 
life of good deeds. ‘‘He sided with the 
weak and with a willing hand gave alms, 
With loyal heart and with the purest hands 
he faithfully discharged all public trusts. 
He was a worshiper of liberty, a friend of 
the oppressed. He added to the sum of 
human joy.” What is that Christian’s idea 
of honor, or his knowledge of language, 
who can say of any man to whom these 
words were applied ‘‘He was and is not, 
his only epitaph”? Atheists have no rights 
which Christians are bound to respect; but, 
for our own sakes, let us be truthful, where 
detection is certain and instantaneous, 


«« And the most which tenderest fraternal 
love could say was this: ‘There was, there 
is no gentjew, stronger, manlier man.’” 

Fraternal love had, as I have shown, said 
much more than this. Indeed, I do not 
know that, for practical life, apart from 
religious experience, fraternal love could 
say much more of a Christian. But even if 
fraternal love could say only this, need 
more be said? Is there not much in this 
little? James ascribes purity and gentleness 
to the wisdom that is from above. The 
servant of the Lord must be gentle, said 
Paul. Quit you like men, be strong, he ex 
horts the Corinthians. These servants of 
the Lord laid great stress on gentleness and 
strength and manhood. The dead, if we 
may trust the living, was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision, although he wist 
not that it was from Heaven, and to the 
prophets and apostles all unaware, his 
brother, in that most solemn hour of life- 
long parting, made sorrowful but straight- 
forward answer ‘‘ There was, there is no 
gentler, stronger, manlier man”; but, much 
or little, our captious Christian will not be 

satisfied. 

‘Compare with this foolish boast what 
the believer humbly anticipates.” 

What will you have? First we are called 
upon to note the poverty ofthe atheist, in 
that he can say so little; and then his foolish 
boasting, in that he has said so much. But 





is it so very foolish a boast, so very boastful 
a folly? Twoinches from this ‘foolish 


boast” in the very same paper I read that 
the ‘‘ Rev. ——, who died at his residence, 
. « », Wwasheld in the highest esteem.” 
Why is it a “foolish boast” foran atheist to 
say of his brother ‘‘there is no gentler, 
stronger, manlier man,” while it is but a 
tribute to departed worth fora Christian 
clergyman to say of another ‘‘he was held 
in the highest esteem”? 

And, in point of humility, is it quite fair 
to compare what we say about the atheist 
dead with what the dying believer says 
about himself? If the dying atheist had 
characterized his own manhood, if the dying 
clergyman had recounted his own esteem, 
the spectacle might have been unseemly; 
but to one speaking for the dead, who can 
speak for himself no more, we give large and 
loving latitude. 

nn — — 
SECOND THOUGHTS ABOUT MR. 
ALCOTT 
AND THE PRESBYTERY OF WOOSTER. 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 





Brerore the great schism, which ended 
after thirty years in the great reunion, there 
were no proceedings in any Presbyterian 
judicatory like those by which Mr. Alcott 
has been released from his responsibility to 
the Presbytery of Wooster and to the Pres- 
byterian Church. Some of us who have 
lived to be old men can remember the style 
and spirit of the proceedings against Albert 
Barnes, in Philadelphia, and against Lyman 
Beecher, in Cincinnati. We remember 
that theology in those days was polemic, 
We remember how the warriors, set for the 
defense of what they understood to be the 
Gospel, fought against the soul-destroying 
heresies of the New School party. The 
theory of the prosecution (I might say the 
persecution) was not that Mr. Barnes would 
be a good man and a good preacher of the 
Gospel if only he would go to the Congre- 
gationalists or to the Methodists; not that 
Dr. Beecher would be respectable and wor- 
thy of honor as achampion for the truth if 
he would but go back to New England and 
fight the Unitarians; but rather that such 
men ought not to preach anywhere, and 
that the reasons which were valid for ex- 
cluding them from the Presbyterian Church 
were equally valid for excluding them from 
the Church Universal. It is not easy to im- 
agine, in ‘‘ these piping times of peace,” the 
indignation, the contempt, the ridicule 
which Robert Breckinridge or William L. 
Macalla would have poured upon a pro- 
posal to release without censure, and with 
commendation to some other Evangelical 
body, a heretic ike Mr. Alcott. 

Let us recollect the story. Nine years 
ago Mr. Alcott preached his “ trial sermon” 
before the Presbytery of Wooster, without 
any censure upon its doctrine, and was 
thereupon ordained and placed in charge of 
a congregation which had called him, and 
to which on the next Lord’s day he preached 
the same ‘‘trial sermon.” In that congre- 
gation there happens to be a hard-shell 
Calvinist, with a keen scent for heresy; and 
he discovered, listening to that sermon, that 
the new minister’s doctrine concerning the 
atonement was not in full agreement with 
the Standards. Some others were of the 
same opinion, and from that day onward 
Mr. Alcott found himself in trouble. The 
complaint against him, by those parochial 
conservators of orthodoxy, seems to have 
been, for substance, that, instead of preach- 
ing an atonement made for the elect, he 
preached a propitiation for the sins of the 
world—in other words, that, instead of 
preaching the Confession and the Catechisms, 
he was preaching the Gospel. Probably 
his hearers, the malcontents excepted, were 
gradually coming to understand that, if they 
should come short of salvation, the failure 
would be not because there was in God's 
plan no salvation for them; not because 
God had not pitied them, nor because Christ 
had not died forthem; but only because they 
would not lay hold on the hope set before 
them. No charges were tabled against him. 
Not even a ‘‘common fame” of his hetero- 
doxy required the attention of the Presby- 

tery. His fathers and brethren who were 
responsible for him seem to have been not 
unwilling that he should preach his own 
doctrine of an unlimited atonement, as they 
had heard him preach it in his trial sermon. 





At last Mr. Alcott. himself, weary of the 
hyper-Calvinistic criticism which had so long 
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annoyed him in his parish, brought the 
question to the Presbytery. He wanted 
them to tell him whether, preaching the 
Gospel as he preaches it, he could consist- 
ently retain his place in their denomination. 
Probably he expected the answer which 
they gave him; for the question, with his 
appended explanation, was such that they, 
as Old School theologians, could give no 
other than a negative answer. 

It was not a question of Christian fellow- 
ship. It was not a question of fellowship 
and fraternal co-operation in the Evangelical 
ministry. It was only a question of what 
has been called ‘denominational fellow- 
ship.” The question was frankly proposed 
and frankly answered, with nothing of the 
crimination and recrimination inseparable 
from old-fashioned trials for heresy. There- 
upon the questioner, at his own request, 
was ‘‘dropped”; or, as the moderator (un- 
officially) says, ‘‘ dismissed from the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church,” with no 
stigma or censure, expressed or implied. 
Mr. Alcott was in no sense deposed or sus- 
pended from the ministry, and nobody in- 
tended any such thing. Though no longer 
in connection with the Presbyterian Church, 
he is none the less a minister in the Church 
Universal; and his fathers and brethren 
recognize him accordingly, just as they 
recognize Bishop Simpson, or the venerable 
Dr. Tyng, or Dr. Duryea, or Prof. Riddle. 

For the sake of confirming and illustrat- 
ing my statement of Mr. Alcott’s standing 
in the ministry, I transcribe the most sig- 
nificant portion of the unofficial ‘‘ testimo- 
nial” which was given to him by Moderator 
McCurdy, and which may be taken as ex- 
pressing the sense of the entire Presbytery. 
After saying that Mr. A. was dis- 
missed ‘‘ at his own request,” ‘‘on the 
ground of doctrinal differences,” and that 
‘his statement of those differences was the 
honest and candid statement of an honest 
and candid man, and in such a true Christian 
spirit as won for him profound respect from 
his brethren,” the Moderator (in a truly 
Christian spirit, which wins for him pro 
found respect from me) gives this additional 
testimony: 

«*While T deeply regret that his views 
would not allow him to remain with us, I 
nevertheless most sincerely commend him, 
as abrother beloved and one of unques- 
tioned intellectual ability, of more than or- 
dinary force as an orator, of great diligence 
as a student, of earnestness and zeal as a 
pastor, and socially a true Christian gentle- 
man, and, therefore, worthy the confidence 
and respect of those among whom God in 
his providence may cast his lot, I omg =f 
hope that he may speedily find a home wit 
those in full sympathy with him in his doc- 
trinal views. - Any aid that any Christian 
brother may give him in this regard will be 
worthily bestowed.” 

Add to this the closing words of Dr. Mc- 
Curdy’s admirable letter in the last week’s 
INDEPENDENT: 

“The ‘whole proceeding was kind and 
peaceful, in word, in act, and in feeling. 
There was not the least manifestation of 
anything inconsistent with brotherly love 
and kindness. Mutual words of confidence 
were exchanged by the moderator und Mr. 
Alcott. Mr. Alcott met gare: yd with 
his differences in a manly and Christian 
spirit, and in the same spirit did the Pres- 
bytery do for him what he requested.” 

No intimation is given of any difference 
between Mr. Alcott and his brethren on any 
ecclesiastical question. Had he become a 
Baptist, thoroughly convinced that adult 
immersion is the only Christian baptism, 
and that there is no church other than a 
congregation of believers who have been 
immersed on the profession of their faith; 
had he become a jure divino Episcopalian, 
constrained to believe that there can be no 
church whichis not governed by bishops, 
deriving their power through an unbroken 
succession from the original apostles of 
Christ; had he become a high-church Con- 
gregationalist, maintaining that all pre- 
tense of ecclesiastical authority other than 
that which Christ has given to every 
local or particular church is anti-Christian, 
there would be an obvious and conclusive 
reason for his withdrawal and dismis- 
sion from the Presbyterian ministry. But 
all the indications are that he is entirely 
satisfied with the Presbyterian polity. He 
is still a Presbyterian, though not a mem- 
ber of any presbytery. The concrete sys 
tem of the reunited Presbyterian Church is 
acceptable to him in every particular save 








one. He insists on the liberty of preaching 
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that the love of God manifested in the mis- 
sion and work of Christ is love toward all 
men, and that the efficacy of the great sal- 
vation is limited only by the willing and 
willful persistence of men in their alienation 
from God. This is said to be an Arminian 
doctrine. Nevertheless it is a good doc- 
trine to preach and is sufficiently Calvin- 
istic for most Calvinists. I trust there are 
few Presbyterian ministers who do not 
preach it ‘‘ for substance,” especially when 
they find men asking ‘“‘ What must we do 
to be saved?” As I understand the docu- 
ments, the Presbytery of Wooster do not 
object to Mr. Alcott’s preaching it—outside 


of their denomination. 
Does not this whole story illustrate most 


suggestively the genius of denominational- 
ism? That wide confederation of preach- 
ers and congregations which styles itself 
“‘The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States” must not be spoken of as a sect, for 
that term is often thought to imply some- 
thing of disrespect. But to speak of it as a 
denomination is perfectly respectful, though, 
for my part, I have never been able to see 
by what hair’s breadth of difference an 
organized denomination is either greater or 
less, either better or worse, than an organ- 
ized sect. I may say, then, with all cour- 
tesy, that the Presbyterian Church, which 
includes the Presbytery of Wooster, is one 
of the many denominations into which the 
Evangelical Protestantism of our country 
iscutup. I might call it a section; but I 
must not and will not call ita sect. With- 
out instituting any invidious comparison, 
I may say that among the denominations it 
fs one of the greatest and best, one of the 
most powerful, one of the most aggressive 
against the darkness and wickedness of this 
world. The Presbyterian Church is the 
Presbyterian denomination, each phrase 
ocing the exact equivalent of the other. 

Let it be observed that the denomination 
which is the same thing with the Presbyte- 
rian Church is not the same thing with 
Presbyterianism. There are some millions 
of Presbyterians in the United States who 
do not belong to that denomination. Re- 
member the Cumberland Presbyterians, the 
United Presbyterians, the Presbyterians of 
the Southern Assembly. They do not belong 
to the Presbyterian denomination. Remem- 
ber, too, that those who call themselves the 
Reformed—whether the German Reformed 
or the Reformed Dutch—are also Presbyte- 
rians, but are not of the aforesaid denom- 
ination. Let it be observed, also, that the 
denomination represented by the Presby- 
tery of Wooster is not the same thing with 
Evangelical Presbyterianism. All the de- 
nominations which I have mentioned as 
Presbyterian in polity are counted among 
the Evangelical denominations; and not only 
so, but, with one exception (the Cumber- 
lands), they are all as Calvinistic, to say the 
least, as the General Assembly or the Pres- 
bytery of Wooster, and as tenacious of the 
doctrine of a limited atonement. 

What shall we say, then? What is this 
Presbyterian denomination which is not the 
only Presbyterianism, nor the only Evan- 
gelical Presbyterianism, nor the only Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterianism? What does the 
phrase stand for? What is the Presbyterian 
denomination, as distinguished from the 
millions of Christian people, equally Pres- 
byterian, equally Evangelical, equally Cal- 
vinistic, whom it does not include? What 
is the reason of its being? and, if it must be, 
what is the reason of its not being either 
more comprehensive or less so? The 
answer to all such questions must be found 
not in doctrinal differences, nor any differ- 
ences about the theory of church order; 
but in ecclesiastical history. The Presby- 
terian denomination is a historic entity. It 
“ growed,” and, therefore, it exists, It is 
not the Church of Christ. Its highest pre- 
tension is that it is a section of the Church 
of Christ, and, as such, co-ordinate with 
other denominations on the same territory. 
In short, it is one of the denominations. 

Returning now to the case of Mr. Alcott, 
we find that the Presbytery which, at his 
request, ‘‘ dropped” or dismissed him from 
his relation to the Presbyterian Church 
acted kindly and wisely, all things consid- 
ered. They were not allowed to act simply 
and singly in the interest of Christ and of 
his kingdom on the earth. Looking to 
that great interest, judging and feeling as 
Christian men, they saw and felt that the 


Lord had need of their Brother Alcott as a 


preacher of the Gospel. Looking to the 
dogmatic platform of their denomination, 
as they understand it, they saw and felt 
that in the denomination there was no place 
forhim. So they did what they could as 
Christian men, embarrassed by their denom- 
inationalism Kindly and with a loving 
Godspeed, they let him go. They divested 
him not of his ministry; but simply of his 
responsibility to and for the Presbyterian 
denomination. So he went forth— 


“The world before him where to choose 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide "— 


sadly, no doubt, yet not exactly as Adam 

went forth from Eden; with “some natural 

tears,” perhaps, yet remembering ‘‘ He that 

goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 

seed, shall doubtless come again with re- 

joicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
New Haven, Conn. 





AUNT KIZZIE’S CREED. 


BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 





Yxs, Mistis, 1°11 come to de Bible-class 
Yo’se a-gwine to hab foh we ; 

But why yo’ should ax de ole folks in— 
Tell yo’, dat passes me! 


De young uns, be sho’, will need me dar 
To quiet ’em wid a slap ; 

An’ den I ken watch ef dey falls asleep, 
An’ waken ’em wid a rap. 


Ole Mistis, she call we into de house 
Sometime at de mornin’ pra’r, 

W’en Parson were makin’ his parish roun’s, 
An’ stop foh he breakfast dar. 


She hadn’t no use for a Bible-class, 
Foh offen I heerd her say 

Dat de souls ob de black folks doesn’t go 
To Heaben by de white folks’s way. 


Young Mistises tinks dey knows a heap, 
Dey doos, an’ I don’t deny; 

But la! dat larnin’ ken nebba help 
My biscuit an’ bread an’ pie. 


My sperience be dat hit’s berry well 
TI habn’t de call to choose ; 

Ole Mastah above, he knows I’se mo’ 
Religion dan I ken use. 


I b’lieves in Him. I b’lieves dat He made 
Creation foh we-alls sakes, 

An’ eberyting else. (Do’ some doos say 
Dat Sattan, he made de snakes.) 


I b’lieves dat He see I done my bes’, 
Accordin’ to w’at I knew ; 

An’ He’s not a-gwine to bodder me ’bout 
W’at He nebba hab bid me do. 


Why, Mistis, yo’ don’t hol’ me to ’count 
*Bout chammbahs an’ kitchen bofe; 

Yo’ ’spects me to hab my bread jes so 
An’ to chippen my breakfas’ loaf. 


He’s not de ole Mastah I tinks he be— 
So tendah, as I’se ben tole; 

He’s not de ole Mastah I takes him foh 
Ef He’s rough on de black folks’s soul. 


He’ll call me up from my kitchen-ha’th, 
Some day w’en I’se troo wid sin, 

An’ He’ll say : ‘‘ Pore Kizzie! She do her bes’. 
Go, Gab’ rel, and tote her in.” 


Yes, Mistis, I’ll come, sence yo’ wants me too, 
An’ heah w’at yo’ hab to say ; 
But I dunno about dese cu’rus truves 
An’ dis bodderin’ kind o’ way. 
Too much ob de lightes’ sort o’ yeast 
Will bittah de bread, yo’ see ; 
An’ I feels I’se as much religion now 
As is good foh de likes ob me. 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 





WOOSTER PRESBYTERY AND LIM- 
ITED ATONEMENT. 


BY THE REV. A. N. ALOOTT, 








To THE Epritor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
PERMIT me through your columns to re- 
ply to the letter of certain members of the 
Presbytery of Wooster. They say that my 
‘statement is the result of a complete, 
though unintentional, misapprehension of 
the facts,” and that this ‘‘ misapprehension 
of the position of the Presbytery has found 
expression in terms which put the Presby- 
tery in a wrong attitude before the Church 
at large.” If this be so, I am very sorry for 
it. But this is not my view of it. I think 
that I am borne out in what I said by the 
record itself. Moreover, every editor who 
has spoken on this subject has had under 
his eye all the papers which make up this 
case. If any have been precipitate or mis- 
taken in their verdict, it cannot be consid- 





ered a fault of mine. There is only one 





possible point—not a matter of record—in 
which I could misapprehend or mistake. 
This consists of what was said concerning 
Old School and New School doctrine. I 
will speak of this in another place. 

Let us now see if I have “completely 
misapprehended the facts,” and placed ‘‘ the 
Presbytery ina wrong attitude before the 
Church at large.” The record, I think, 
sustains me. 

I will first notice the case which is matter 
of record, and afterward the alleged case. 

1. The case which is matter of record. 

(a.) Overture, inquiring whether a Presby- 
terian minister may preach an unlimited 
atonement for sins; the term ‘‘ unlimited” to 
be understood in the sense of Albert Barnes— 
viz., that God designs the atonement for 
all men. Or whether a Presbyterian minis- 
ter must preach a limited atonement for 
sins—viz., that God does not design the 
atonement for all men, but that he himself 
limits the application of it. 

G.) Committee’s report, before any one had 
uttered a word, recommending that the 
overture be answered in the negative; be- 
cause the Standards ‘“‘set forth the doctrine 
of an atonement definite in its design 
and application,” and “ordination vows 
limit a Presbyterian minister to teach the 
doctrine of the Confession of Faith,” This 
reply shows that the committee understood 
me to ask if a Presbyterian minister may 
preach an atonement indefinite in its design. 

(c.) Adoption by the Presbytery, after all 
that was said by all parties, without a dis 
senting voice and without an iota of mod- 
ification of the report and recommendation 
of the committee. 

There it is. There is, at least, one real 
case. It is matter of record. I take it to 
be the view to which the Presbytery have 
committed themselves. I asked if I could 
preach an unlimited atonement for sins— 
viz.,, that God designs the atonement for 
all men. The answer, both by the commit- 
tee and by the Presbytery, was ‘ No.” 
And the reason assigned, in their own lan- 
guage, was that the Standards “set forth 
the doctrine of an atonement definite in its 
design,” and “ordination vows limit a Pres- 
byterian minister to teach the doctrine of 
the Confession of Faith.” 

I inferred and I think every one else 
will infer that the Presbytery meant that a 
Presbyterian minister must preach a limited 
atonement, and no other doctrine. This is 
certainly their deliverance. 

They now say that their answer to my 
question was wholly in the language of the 
Standards, except the phraseology which 
was used to introduce it. Unhappily, it is 
this excepted phraseology which contains 
the egg of evil. In the use of this phrase- 
ology the committee and the Presbytery 
first answered my inquiry in the negative; 
and they then cited the Standards to sanc- 
tion theirreply. They say: 

‘‘The committee to whom was referred 
the overture of Rev. A. N. Alcott recom- 
mend that the overture be answered in the 
negative. 

“1, Because the Scripture teaching, as 
formulated in the Confession of Faith, sets 
forth the doctrine of an atonement definite 
in its design and application in the follow- 
ing passages. 

**2. Because ordination vows limit him 
to teach the doctrine of the Confession of 
Faith.” 

This is not answering me in the language 
of the Standards, which might perhaps ad- 
mit of a twofold sense. It is answering 
me in their own language and meaning, 
and then carrying their meaning forward 
as the true construction of the Standards, 
limiting me by my ordination vows to 
preach their own interpretation of these. 
Is there no difference between extracting 
doctrine really from the Bible and extract- 
ing doctrine from one’s own mind and then 
quoting the Bible to confirm it? Yet they 
now say: ‘‘ The Presbytery did not require 
Mr. Alcott, nor do they require any of their 
members to preach a ‘“‘ limited atonement.” 
The facts of the record transfix this state- 
ment, as these same facts also do the 
charges of misstatement and the assertion 
that the real issue was between Arminian- 
ism and Calvinism, rather than Old School 
and New School doctrine. How much 
New School doctrine does that deliverance 
permit a Presbyterian minister to preach? 
And when I affirm that the brethren, both 
in public and in private, gave me to under- 
stand that by some means New School 





theology, as to the extent of the atonement, © 
had become eliminated from the Presbyte- 
rian body, I have their recorded paper to 
sustain me. This recorded paper contains 
their view. In it their oral becomes 
crystal. 

Is it not possible that since the deliver- 
ance of the Presbytery some good Ana- 
nias has called on the brethren, and, with 
efficacious grace, waked them up, amid 
showers of falling scales, to new sight and 
light? At any rate, they seem to be better 
informed now than they were then on the 
subject of Presbyterian liberty. 

2. I come now to the case, which they 
allege as the real one, containing the real 
issue. 

Of course, if this limited atonement de- 
liverance does not interpret the action of 
the Presbytery and show why my name 
was dropped from the roll, it will be impos- 
sible for me, and even for these letter-wri- 
ters, to assert beyond contradiction what 
the reason was. Every one may have his 
own private opinion about it, and affirm 
it; and there is nothing to prove him 
either wrong or right. But it is manifest 
that, if these members of the Presbytery 
now wish it understvod that in dropping 
my name from the roll they based their 
action on some other issue than that which 
appears in the foregoing record, it will be 
at their own intellectual expense. They 
now seem to assert that they did not 
take their cue from my written inquiry, 
which was the first paper in the case. 
They picked up their cue elsewhere. 
I suppose, then, that the proper courts 
will require of them to expunge from their 
record the committee’s answer to my in- 
quiry—which the Presbytery adopted with- 
out an iota of change, after the hearing of 
all parties, and which commits the Presby- 
tery beyond hope of relief to limited 
atonement doctrine—and ask them to put on 
record the real case and issue, if, perchance, 
they shall be able to find it lying around 
loose anywhere. Perhaps, too, they may 
ask them to recall their limited atonement 
deliverance. Let us look a little at this 
alleged case. 

In my remarks I assigned ‘‘reasons” for re- 
jecting the limited and for holding the un- 
limited atonement doctrine, drawing what I 
took to be the true difference between these. 
But is there not a valid distinction to be 
made between the doctrines which one may 
hold and the arguments which he may use 
to support them? May we not be sound 
in doctrine, though not in reasoning? 
It was said to the English judge 
that his decisions as to what was 
law might be correct, while his argumenta- 
tion in support of these decisions might be 
faulty. If, as they now seem anxious to in- 
timate, the Presbytery permits unlimited 
atonement doctrine, and in this doctrine I 
agreed with them, but the Presbytery 
thought my reasoning in support of it 
faulty, as leading to consequences not per- 
missible, why did they not instruct me in a 
better logic and retain me for my faith? If 
the Presbytery permit unlimited atonement 
doctrine, the;efore, the gist of their present 
plea is that they dropped my name from the 
roll on account of the quality of my argu- 
ments, and not on account of my doctrine, 
They hold unlimited-atonement doctrine. I 
hold it. They say: ‘‘The Presbytery did 
not require of Mr. Alcott, nor do they re- 
quire of any of their members, to preach a 
‘limited’ atonement.” Can a Presbytery 
drop a minister’s name from the roll on ac- 
count of the quality of his arguments? But 
how does the above quoted statement from 
their letter look beside the committee’s re- 
port that the Standards teach an atonement 
definite in its design, and that a Presbyterian 
minister's ordination vows limit him so to 
preach it? The Presbytery adopted this re- 
port without modification and without a 
dissenting voice. 

This letter also misstates my view of 
man’s relation to the Atonement. 

I do not ‘hold and proclaim” that man 
alone, unaided by the Spirit and grace of 
God, applies it. Man does no good and ac- 
ceptable ‘act in the sight of Deity without 
the aid of the Divine Spirit and grace. If 
he is saved, in no act of his history is he 
without these. 

In conclusion, whatever may have been 
the reason why the Presbytery dropped my 
name from the roll, though I took it to be 
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the reason which stands in black and white, 
it by no means relieves them from their 
limited atonement deliverance. The state- 
ment which I gave to the public is still true. 
It is this: ‘‘The Presbytery officially replied 
that a Presbyterian minister must preach a 
limited atonement for sins.” If I am Ar- 
minian, or Catholic, or Unitarian, it neither 
annihilates nor modifies the paper which 
declares that the Atonement is ‘‘ definite in 
its design” and that the Standards so 
teach, and that ordination vows limit a 
Presbyterian minister so to preach it. 

Not imputing to my brethren any inten- 
tion to misrepresent or misstate this case, 
I hope that, if our heads become entangled 
by it, it may not entangle our hearts. 

FREDERICKSBURG, O., July 26th, 1879. 
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XXIL. 


RELATIONS OF SOCIALISM TO RELIGION, 
TO THE FAMILY, AND TO MARRIAGE, 





BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


We deferred until the beginning of this 
article the question whether the hostile atti- 
tude of very many Socialists to religion is a 
necessary or an accidental one; whether a 
theory which would abolish private proper- 
ty, the free satisfaction of individual wants, 
and nearly all the personal value of the 
individual in the community has sympa- 
thies with a religious life in the soul, such 
as the Scriptures set forth; whether the ex- 
isting want of faith, so deep seated in this 
party, is likely to be as permanent as social 
principles themselves, or may give way to 
better convictions and consolation when 
the evils in the present religious order of 
things shall have passed away. 

Here we readily admit that in some forms 
of smaller communistic societies there has 
been sincere religion, although not only 
private property, but marriage also and a 
considerable amount of personal freedom, 
have been sacrificed for the imagined ben- 
efit of those institutions. But these are 
societies voluntary at their entrance, and 
generally allowing members to release 
themselves from their connection and take 
with them their property. There is also a 
certain degree of pressure from the outside 
world, which helps them to be true to their 
convictions, and their life is free from 
many temptations. The communities hold 
property, buy and sell; and the individual 
members feel nearly the same kind of 
ownership in the common property which 
is felt by the shareholders of a railroad. 
The people in a social state are to such a 
degree unlike them in most particulars that 
you cannot argue with safety from the one 
to the other. 

There is nothing in the nature of the state 
itself which Socialists propose to found 
from which a good omen can be drawn in 
favor of the cultivation of moral and spirit- 
ual truth. The leaders in Germany are 
Hegelians, and, as such, must be fatalists, 
so far as to recognize no personal power 
separate from and outside of the world. 
Hence, they lean toward absolute power in 
all things. The state, says Ahrens, ‘‘has 
an absolute power [in their eyes]; it absorbs 
everything. It has the right to regulate 
everything—morality, the arts, religion, the 
sciences; the individuals have no rights but 
by its leave. The pantheism of Hegel con- 
centrates itself here in political pantheism. 
The state, the present god, is the sovereign 
invested with absolute rights. This apothe- 
osis of the state can have the sympathies of 
political absolutists, to whatever camp, 
monarchic or democratic, they belong; but 
it is profoundly in antipathy to political 
liberty. In fine, the whole philosophical 
conception of Hegel, with which his theory 
of rights and of the state is intimately allied, 
is rejected by conscience and reason. The 
idea of a God-progress, who develops him- 
self across the world, in order to arrive at a 
clearer and clearer consciousness of himself, 
is a monstrous application of anthropo- 
morphism, which transfers to God that 
which is found in finite and perfectible 
creatures. It is not the idea of God, of the 
infinitely and eternally perfect being who 
is the sole foundation of the moral and re- 
ligious sentiments of man.” (7th ed. of 

‘Droit Naturel,” Vol. 1, p. 7%.) 

From such a source few gleams of a light 
from Heaven could penetrate into the social 
state. Still fewer could come from an in- 








fidelity or atheism that has diffased itself 
among the workingmen, and which would 
not be averse to the reign of almost abso- 
lute will in the state, if it carried out the 
will of the masses. But now let us sup- 
pose the state established. Is there any- 
thing in an absolute state, whether called 
by the name of aristocracy or democracy, 
that is favorable to the growth of religion? 
If it should be entirely indifferent in regard 
to these interests, leaving them, as it natur- 
ally would, wholly to parents, shutting 
them out of schools, and making religion 
voluntary, in the strictest sense, religious 
faith would have a poor chance, with such 
a start, with society against it, and with the 
state perfectly indifferent. 

There is, indeed, nothing that we in the 
United States can find fault with in the 
declarations of the program of Eisenach 
(1869) demanding separation of the Church 
from the state and of the school from the 
Church; or in the demand of the program 
of Gotha (1875), that religion be declared a 
private matter. Nor could we altogether 
dissent from those at the Congress of Brus- 
sels (1868), who insisted ‘‘on the necessity 
of an obligatory and integral instruction— 
that is to say, one comprising both scientific 
instruction, separated from every religious 
idea, and professional instruction.” But, as 
there is to be no religious education in the 
public schools and none of any account in 
the largest part of the families; as religion 
at the start of the new state would be pros- 
trate, with no ministers, perhaps without 
churches; as it must depend for its support 
on what workingmen could contribute from 
their certificates of daily work, minus what 
the government would need from its own 
uses, or on missionaries from lands where 
capital was still in private hands (who 
would be not very welcome agents), the 
prospects of any common worship, or of 
any enterprise among the few belicvers in 
Christianity, or of any hope of better 
things, as faras human eyes can discover, 
would be exceedingly small. 

We will now consider somewhat to- 
gether the relations of the socialistic 
state to marriage and the family. Here 
we come to a part of our subject where 
the Socialists complain that they have been 
misunderstood, and even maligned, by the 
friends of existing order. The Germans 
forget that the opinions of Enfantin and 
of Fourier must have made a deep im- 
pression, and that it is excusable sometimes 
to charge on a whole body what only a part 
of it felt and thought. Count Gasparin, 
perhaps, in his ‘‘ ’Hnemie de la Famille,” is 
liable to this imputation. If Fourier gives 
us one kind of communistic system, Cabot 
gives us another. His doctrine looks toward 
asevere monogamy and the amiable man’s 
heart was evidently open to the pleasures of 
the family-circle. He honestly believes that 
‘the inclination between parents and chil- 
dren, be it as lively as possible, will produce 
in a society organized on a plan of equality 
and community no one of the evils which 
in the present system of inequality it brings 
forth.” 

When, again, we draw a line between the 
small communistic societies and the social- 
istic state, it can be readily seen that the 
former must put the family in the back- 
ground, while the other need not have this 
effect. Of this we have already spoken, 
and will only repeat the remark that the 
community, if small, supplies the place of 
the family; while in the social state there is 
no such cause hostile to the family’s just 
place and influence, since the communities 
here are for industrious purposes only, and 
nothing more than assemblages of working- 
men, each for the most part having his own 
home there. Thus the privacies of the fam- 
ily, its separate loves and enjoyments and 
secrets, may there flourish, if no other 
causes besides the nature of the state pre- 
vent. 

The question, however, will naturally be 
asked whether the abolition of inheritance 
will not act disastrously upon the interests 
of the family. As the socialistic state is 
built upon the destruction of family prop- 
erty, none can be transmitted, except those 
savings which take the form of mere per- 
sonal enjoyments and can at the best be 
very small in amount. Whatever motives, 
therefore, drawn from the hope of leaving 
an inheritance to a wife and children, act 
upon men in society as it now is, to pro- 





mote thrift and heighten family affections, 
nearly all these will be lost when society 
shall suffer the changes which the Social- 
ists threaten. The wife of the working- 
man must look forward to a life of struggle 
for children yet helpless, or of greater dis- 
comfort and poverty. It is not, indeed, 
likely that the state would neglect the care 
of 4 helpless ones, for the abolition of in- 
heritance would create an imperative de- 
mand for its aid. But, however that may 
be, the prospect that a life of work would 
end in leaving a family helpless by a sort 
of law of society would tend to make mar- 
riage less desirable than it is now and less 
sacred, If, added to this, religion should 
lose its hold, if materialism should prevail 
as the spirit of the community, as, without 
the counteraction of spiritual causes, it must, 
the society might become fearfully loose in 
its morals; worse than any similar collec- 
tions of persons now; worse than ignorant 
Africans on Southern plantations, because 
now a sentiment from outside does act on 
every class of men to some extent, even 
down to the lowest. 


With regard to the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tie and to its dissolution by divorce, 
the feelings of a community will hold a due 
proportion to those which they hold in 
respect to the family and to the state of 
marriage. Jiiger in his ‘‘ Socialismus” 
remarks that the possession of land and soil 
in common, if it arises out of materialism, 
leads also to community of wives, as being 
another expression of materialistic Com- 
munism. This, however, is a tendency, but 
not a necessity. In an assembly of the 
German Workingmen’s Union at Berlin 
Hasenclever (one of Lasselle’s friends and a 
member of the Reichstag) said that when the 
spoliation (of the working class by the cap- 
italists) should cease then first prostitution 
would cease, and the woman be given back 
to her calling—to the education of children. 
The woman question would then be taken 
by the developed socialistic or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, communistic state under its 
own control; for in this state, where the 
community bears the obligation of educat- 
ing and maintaining the children, where no 
private capital subsists, but all instruments 
of production are common property, the 
woman needs no longer, out of respect to 
her children, to be legally chained to one 
man, The bond between the sexes will be 
simply a moral one; and then such a bond, 
if the characters did not harmonize, could 
be dissolved.” Jiiger (who appears to have 
given the sense of the words of Hasenclever, 
rather than the words themselves, then con- 
tinues: ‘‘ These words approach already 
pretty near to community of wives; but an- 
other orator, Jérissen, expressed more 
openly the removal of all barriers, in saying 
that a maiden who disposed freely of her 
love was no prostitute—she was the free 
wife of the future. In the state of the 
future only love should direct the unions of 
the sexes. Between the married wife and 
the so-called prostitute there was only a 
quantitative difference. The children 
would necessarily belong to the state and 
the state provide for both. These views did 
not exactly meet with full approbation; but 
they met with no opposition based on 
principle.” 

But it is not quite fair to argue from the 
expressions of unprincipled leaders of the 
socialistic parties in Germany what will be 
the feelings and the conduct of the rank 
and file when they get into the promised 
land. It is but just to say that now, while 
under private employers and capitalists, 
they are careful to save women and chil- 
dren from overwork and to put them under 
full protection of the law. Among the 


demands of the Gotha program, “ with- 


in socicty as it now exists,” we find pro- 
hibition of work on Sunday, prohibition of 
children’s work, and of all female work 
prejudicial to health and morality, with 
other regulations relating to the health of 
dwellings. They are, indeed, by no means 
the first that have moved in this direction, 
The English laws for the protection of wo- 
men and children and for regulating the 
greed of manufacturers in various ways— 
such as the restriction of the hours of work 
and a system of sanitary rules—may now 
be said to form a code, with supervisors 
appointed to carry out its provisions. The 
evils of manufacturing industry are in the 
same way calling, in later years, for similar 





legislation in the United States. Thus the 
law of compulsory schooling imposes a 
penalty on manufacturers who employ 


children for such a length of time as would 


interfere with school-hours, and prevents 
parents from making money out of their 
children at the expense of their education. 
The humanity which is shown in pro- 
grams of socialistic parties did not, then, 
dawn upon the world with their formation; 
but in those countries where capital is 
strongest and labor comparatively most de- 
pendent there the spirit of humanity, kin- 
dled by Christian faith, has been at work 
to oppose the spirit of selfishness and to put 
down all the evils of society which arise 
from covetous disregard of rights, from 
parental neglect, from the feeling that ma 
terial prosperity is the greatest of national 
interests. The Socialists had better wait 
until this humanity of ‘‘ capitalistic” coun- 
tries gives up its voluntary efforts and its 
humane legislation. That will be a strong 
argument in favor of a new order of things. 

In a socialistic state there might be edu- 
cation for all reaching up into scientific 
truth; there might be public festivities and 
amusements; there might be a severe police 
against disorder and vice; but I cannot see 
how the great institutions, w].:ch date from 
the earliest times of the world and appear 
everywhere in communities raised above 
savage life, can be secured from decay or 
how their place can be supplied. 

NrEw HAVEN, Conn. 
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THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
A SERMON. 


BY PRESIDENT JAMES MCCOSH, D.D., LL. D. 








DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW JERSEY STATE SuNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, AT OCEAN GROVE, JULY 
197H, 1879, AND REPORTED FoR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 


Texts :—John xiv, 16.—And I will prayithe Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever. 


John xvi, 7.—Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is 
expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 
depart I will send him unto you. 

Luke xxiv, 49.—And, behold, I send the promise of 
my Father upon you; but tarry ye in the city of Jeru- 
salem until ye be endued with power from on high. 

Acts 1, 14.—There all continued in one accord in 
prayer and supplication, with the women, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren, 

Acts fi, 1,2.—And when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, they were all with one accord in one 
Place. And suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a mighty rushing wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting. 

Ir has often been remarked that the love of 
friends never seems so great as when they are 
about to separate. What a tenderness in the 
heart of that mother when she is parting with 
her daughter! Whata depth of affection in 
that father who is giving his parting blessing 
to his son! Now it seems as if this principle 
were at work in these parting interviews of our 
Lord with his disciples. The love of Jesus 
never flows forth so strongly and so tenderly 
as bere, just as the sun looks larger and fuller 
ere he settles beneath the horizon. The dis 
ciples are filled with sorrow because he has 
told them that it is expedient for them that he 
should go away, and that in a little while they 
shall see him no more. Are we now to be left, 
they ask, without One who has guided us so 
faithfully, so lovingly ; who has spoken to us 
such words of grace and of affection? Are we 
to go forth to meet the world, that is so op- 
posed to us, without any strength of our own? 
God is always a present help in time of need, 
and it was on this occasion that he gave the 
promise, ‘‘I will pray the Father, and he will 
send you another Comforter, even the Spirit 
of Truth.” 

I am to speak this day of the offices of the 
Spirit; and it is not needful, I think, before 
such an audience as this, to prove that the 
Spirit is one of the three persons of the blessed 
Godhead. He is everywhere (this is ac- 
knowledged by all) spoken of as- God, as 
possessing divine perfections. But, while he 
is spoken of as God, he is spoken of as diifer- 
ing from the Father, ‘‘who proceedeth from 
the Father’’ and from the Son; and he is not 
a mere attribute or the mere power of God, 
for he is represented as full of love and as tak- 
ing the deepest interest in the works that he 
does and in the welfare of those for whom 
Christ died. We read of the love of the Spirit, 
and we read of the Spirit being grieved. But 
it may be of more importance to remark how 
it is that the Spirit operates. In one sense, his 
ways are mysterious, like the wind, which 
“bloweth where it listeth.”” But there is 
one rule which in his wisdom he has laid 
down for his own operations; and that is 
that he always works through the truth. 
* Sanctify them through Thy truth. Thy Word 
is truth.” _And-this saves us from all those 
abuses that have sometimes been made of the 
supernatural gifte that God bestows. He does 
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not come to us, in the present dispensation of 
things, in dreams and in visions. Certainly he 
does not come to make any new revelation of 
his will. If you want to know what the will of 
God is, you must go to that Word, But then 
that Word, though sharp and powerful as any 
two-edged sword, needs a divine arm to wield 
it ; and the Spirit of God speaks to us in that 
Word—in the truths that are enunciated, in the 
promises that are given, in the threatenings 
that are uttered. And so, when we are look- 
ing and waiting for the presence of the Spirit, 
as we ought to be this day, let us be looking 
for him to come to us and speak to us in that 
Word ; it may be for our rebuke, it may be for 
ourcomfort. And the Spirit is still working in 
the Church, I believe that wherever the Word 
is preached the Spirit of God is working. 
I believe that the Spirit of God is working 
this day with this large assembly, which, from 
various motives and impulses, has been brought 
together ; and we may trust and believe that, 
as the Word is here, the Spirit of God is also 
here, and that he is speaking to this whole 
assembly and to each individual in it, and that 
he is speaking now. He may not make any 
outward manifestation to strike the senses ; he 
may not visit us in the strong wind, as he 
visited Job on one occasion; erin the earth- 
quake, as he once visited Jerusalem ; or in the 
fire, as he descended on Mount Sinai; for the 
Lord is not in the strong wind, nor in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire. He is speaking to us 
to-day in the still small voice of his Spirit. I 
never felt my weakness more than I do this day 
and at this moment in being called upon to 
address such an assembly as this ; and my hope 
is this: that what is not in my power is in the 
power of the Spirit of God, even now knocking 
at the doors of your hearts. 

There are four offices exercised continually 
by the Spirit of God, and I am toseek briefly to 
unfold these: First. He convinces us of sin. 
This was the promise of Christ: ‘‘When he, 
the Spirit of Truth, is come he will reprove.” 
Or, as it is written in the margin, “ convince 
the world of sin.” The meaning of {t ts that 
he shall charge you with your sin. You all 
acknowledge that you are sinners. If I were 
to go among this large assembly, and ask you, 
one by one, “Do you acknowledge that you 
are asinner?’’ I believe that from almost 
every one, perhaps from all, I would receive an 
affirmative answer. Some might refuse to give 
me the answer with their lips; but I would 
have the answer of conscience in their hearts 
that they had committed sin. But then multi- 
tudes go on, from year to year and from day to 
day, without having any sense of thetr sin; 
and when the Spirit of God comes, his first 
work, commonly (I lay down only one limit to 
the work of the Spirit—that he works through 
the Word. I know of no other limit that I dare 
lay down to his work; for, while there is one 
Spirit, there are divers operations)—I say, he 
commonly begins by bringing home to us our 
guilt, charging it upon us and making us real- 
ize that we are sinners. 

Now, let us understand exactly what is im- 
plied in this work of conviction. It is some- 
thing more than the mere theoretical or spec- 
ulative knowledge of the fact that we have 
broken the royal law of love. It is something 
more than the mere ordinary reproaches of 
conscience, as, when a man has been overtaken 
in a fault, when he has told a falsehood, when 
he has been guflty of some open sin, bis con- 
science reproves him and he feels ashamed of 
himself fora time. This is a good thing; but 
it is merely the natural work of the natural 
conscience, It may be the beginning of a more 
important work. It may be the beginning of 
this work of conviction. I have heard of a 
woman on her dying-bed, who, when the min- 
ister called and questioned her, acknowledged 
that she was a great sinner ; but when he went 
over the ten commandments with her, one by 
one, he could not find her acknowledging that 
she had ever broken one of them. It very 
often happens that this conviction of sin be- 
gins in the sense of some particular sin; some- 
thing that we have done that we thought we 
would never do, and yet which we have been 
led to do; and we feel how weak we are, and 
the Spirit of God takes advantage of this emo- 
tion in our hearts, and he moves effectually in 
our hearts and makes us feel to some extent 
that we are sinners. 

This conviction of sin, then,is something more 
than the ordinary reproaches of conscience ; 
and let me remark, also, it is something less 
than repentance. Repentance isa higher grace, 
Repentance implies a hatred of sin; it implies 
that we have turned from our sin unto God. 
Conviction of sin is not true repentance. I 
have known persons under the conviction of 
sin loving the sin of which they were aware all 
the while that it was their deadliest enemy, Not 
only so; but in my experience I have Known a 
large number of persons who, when they were 
under the conviction of sin, rushed’ into in 

More eagerly than ever, feeling gosded on by 
these reproaches that the Spirit was stirring 
within them and not being willing to yield to 
his influences. It is mot, then, the mere re 





and harrowed before the seed is to be cast in. 
“‘They that be whole need not a physician; 
but they that are sick.’’ Perhaps, among the 
multitudes gathered here this day, there may 
be some who do not feel that they are sick, 
who never felt that they were sick; and 
the first thing that these men need is to be 
roused from their self-complacency, and to be 
made, as it were, to stand on the very brink of 
Hell and look down upon it, That is the work 
that may be needful for ‘‘ they that are whole,”’ 
self-righteous, self-satisfied, brought up, it 
may be, in the midst of the privileges 
of Christianity, having kind friends and 
affectionate parents, and never possibly 
having fallen into very flagrant sin. These 
people may be satisfied with themselves; and 
yet, if God were to call them away this day, in 
this hour, they would go away with unregener- 
ate hearts, or with hearts unfit for Heaven. We 
need such a work, then, of the Spirit of God ; 
and it is a good sign for us when we are thus 
moved. It is a good thing for this one and 
that one when, after having passed many 
years and almost life, it may be, ina state of 
self-satisfaction, to be made to feel that they 
are not in aright spirit. Suppose a person 
was struck by some terrible blow, and lay 
helpless on the ground. What would be the 
first favorable symptom in that person? Would 
the bystanders, would the friends, would the 
anxious mother be satisfied to see him lying 
without moving, asif asleep? Ah! that would 
be too like the sleep of death to give any con- 
tentment to those that were watching. But 
let there be seen a struggle to Tide; let there be 
seen tears flowing from those eyes ; let there be 
heard a cry which, in other circumstances, 
would cause us to tremble—that is the first fa- 
vorable symptom. These struggles so far re- 
lieve the struggles of the spectators; these 
tears so far stop the tears of those who are 
looking on with such anxiety; and these cries 
of anguish are answered back with exclama- 
tions of joy. And so it should be when the 
Spirit of God is moving you, and making you 
feel your need of something such as you have 
never had before. Itisa favorable symptom. 
It is a proof that God has not abandoned you, 


that he is yet working with you; anditis a 


proof that, ashe has begun, so he may carry 


on, and that he is ready nowto seek and to 


save. 


That, I reckon, is the first work of the Spirit 
of God. But, after all, it is merely a prelim- 


inary work, to be followed, if it is to accom- 
plish its end, by something bigher. By all 
means, let there, be this plowing and harrow- 
ing; but let the seed be cast in and let the 
grain begin to grow. By all means, let us 
feel that we need a physician; but let 
us seek for a physician who is near at 
hand and who is ready to come. No man 
was ever yet saved simply by being conscious 
of his danger, if he did not take the further 
step of fleeing to the refuge that was set before 
him. Noah would not have been saved merely 
by knowing that the windows of heaven were 
to be opened and the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and that a flood was to de- 
scend upon the earth ; but he took refuge in 
the Ark, and was thus carried over the water. 
This is merely a preliminary step, not always 
followed by the decisive step. As I have said, I 
have known in my experience of not a few who 
have been brought under this conviction, who 
have had anxious daysand anxious nights, but 
who have never gone further. There has been 
a blossom ; but it has never formed into fruit. 
And soI remark that the sacred office of the 
Spirit of God Is to convert the soul. This ts 
the consummate step. Without this, we may 
be pained; we may be praying; we may be in 
misery; we may be appealing to this one and 
that one to help us; we may be going to this 
physician and that physician, inquiring : “ Who 
will relieve this distress of mind that we fee) 7” 
And herein lies the great danger, I may tell 
you, of some systems of religion that have con- 
siderable power in this our day. This is the 
great fault of ritualism, which pute the Church 
and the ordinances in the room of the Living 
Saviour; and {ts great danger lies im its power 





at the time when the soul is awakemed. People 
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proaches of conscience, neither is it the Chris- 
tian grace of repentance that constitutes con- 
viction ; but, notwithstanding, it is a most im- 
portant work, I once heard it described ina 
sermon by asainted man, whose memory is in 
all the churches—Robert Murray McCheyne— 
who described it as ‘a sense of the dreadful- 
ness of sin.”? What an awful thing it is! 
What an awful thing that we have committed 
this sin! This is conviction of sin; and it is 
needful, as to the great body of men in their 
natural state, that they should pass through 
such astage Ido not say that every one has 
done so. I have known good Christians, who 
have opened up their minds to me in their dy- 
ing hour, who said that, while they had repent- 
ance and had been repenting all their lives 
long, yet they never did pass through euch a 
stage. God led them in another way. I am 
laying down no rule; but I say that in many 
cases it is needful that the ground be plowed 





come and say: ‘Well, you areasinner, Go 
and do this, Go and do that. Attend to all the 
ordinances of religion. Be present constantly 
in the house of God. Be diligent in praying 
and in almagiving.” All these are important 
duties ; but they are not the first in import- 
ance. Whena man’s house is on fire, his first 
duty is not to go and seek to have that house 
finely furnished and decorated. His first 
duty is to extinguish the flames. And 
the first duty of a sinner, inquiring 
“What must 1 do to be saved ?’’ is not to do 
this act or that act. He ought to do this act 
and that act; he ought to give alms ; he ought 
to pray; he ought to be diligent in attending 
ordinances; but along with all that, or prior to 
that, let him see that he does one thing—the 
“one thing needful’’—and let him see that he 
does it now, and let all the rest follow. Hence, 
I say, the danger of ritualism is that it turns 
many souls aside, when they are just coming 
to the Saviour, to perform rites and ceremonies. 
There can never be peace of conscience or 
peace of heart in such souls. 

Now, there is a gfeat mystery in the minds 
of men connected with the work of conversion. 
We know not how it is wrought, exactly. 
There is a mystery in all God’s works. I do 
not know how God makes that tree to grow; 
but I know that it grows. 1do not know how 
God gives life to the organs of my body; but I 
know there is life there. But, while there isa 
great mystery about conversion, there is some- 
thing we can all understand, if only we give 
our attention toit. This conversion is neither 
less nor more than the turning of the soul to 
God. And how is it that the soul turns to 
God? It is by very simple means, so simple that 
a child can comprehend it. I have known chil- 
dren of only a very few years—scarcely two or 
three years old—tocomprehend it, The heathen 
can understand it; and this is what the mis- 
sionaries do when dealing with them. They 
expound to them the simple truth which they 
can comprehend. Many people go about seek- 
ing the Saviour in an indirect way, instead of 
going in the right way. Asthe shortest dis- 
tance between two points is a straight line, so 
the shortest way to Christ is just to go directly 
to him in a straight line. What is it, then, to 
turn to God? The answer was given to the 
multitude on the Day of Pentecost, When they 
anxiously cried: ‘‘Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” The same answer was given to 
Paul when our Lord revealed himself to him : 
“J am Jesus whom thou persecutest.”” And 
it was the answer of that same Paul to the 
jailer at Phillippi: “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” That 
is a very simple answer; but is an answer to be 
accompanied with repentance. Repentance 
and faith go together; but that which essen- 
tially saves is faith. How does it save? How 
should there be so great merit in faith to save 
the sinner? My friends, there is no merit in 
faith. One reason why faith is chosen as the 
means of saving us is that it has and can have 
no merit. Faith is well described by the reply 
of a certain woman to her minister, who was 
catechizing her. He put the question to her 

‘« What is faith?” expecting some theological 
answer ; and she replied: “ Faith is just taking 
God at his word.” I could not give a better 
definition of faith than that. It is just taking 
God at his word. God offers salvation through 
Christ. Faith says: Accept it, accept the gift. 
It ts free. You cannot purchase it. Do not try to 
purchase it; do not try to work out a righteous- 
ness of yourown. A kind benefactor comes to 
you, with some magnificent gift, and gives it to 
you. Should you then begin to think: “ Well, 

I will do my best, sir. I will try to earn it’? 
Would not that be a very improper spirit? So 
let us not seek to earn salvation ; but let us 
accept it as afreegift. Faith in itself has no 
power ; but Jesus has power to save, and faith 
lays hold of all that isin Christ. All that he 

did, all that he suffered, all that he ts doing up 

in Heaven, all his mighty merit—faith lays 
hold of it and it becomes ours, it is all ours. 

We have Christ, and Christ is all. 

Now, this is conversion. Do not make any 
mystery about it. In that very act there is a 
change. You have given up self, you have 
turned to God; you have given up sin, you 
have turned to holiness. It is a change; it is 
it is a conversion ; it is a new birth ; it is a re- 
generation. The first thing necessary is-faith, 
by which we receive Christ. People puzzle 
themselves sometimes a little too much about 
whether they are really born again or not ; but 
the first concern is to see whether you have 
faith to lay hold of Christ while he is near. 
Little children sometimes plant seed tn the 
ground, and then they are constantly tambling 
over the earth, to see whether the plant is 
growing. It may be a very useful thing to ex- 
amine ourselves from time to time; but the 
firat thing is to see that we have the Saviour. 
And in the very fact that we have Christ we 
have a new heart. He cannot dwell in an un- 
renewed heart, any more than the Ark of the 
Covenant could dwell in the Templé of Dagon. 
You know how the Philistines ‘captured the 





Ark and put it in the temple of their god ; and 
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how during the night the idol was utterlv 
crushed. So Christ will not dwell in a heart 
where there are idols, but he will break them 
down ; and our feet, that were once running to 
destraction, now turn to God and to Heaven. 
This isa change; a mighty change. We may 
or may not know when it takes place ; but it is 
always instantaneous. The sun always rises 
ata given instant above the horizon; but the 
apectator may not know the exact moment 
when it rises. There may be some conviction 
of sin, some aspirations breathing through the 
soul, before conversion, and there may be 
some doubts and fears and difiiculties after 
conversion, 80 that we may not know the ex- 
act time when we are brought out of darkness 
foto marvelous light; but it is our main con- 
cern to see that the work is done, and ft is 
done in this simple manner: Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and you will be saved. 

The third work of the Spirit of God isto 
sanctify; that is, to separate us more and more 
from sin and make us holy. At conversion the 
work is begun; but it is not, therefore, com- 
pleted. It is a complete work in one sense: it 
is a complete change—a change from a state of 
sin and condemnation into a state of peace and 
hope. Yet, after all, the work is not complete, 
“T pray not,’”? said our Lord, “that thou 
shouldst take the mout of the world; but that 
thou shouldst. keep them from the evil.” And 
so God keeps his people for a time in this 
world; but it is to keep them ‘‘ from the evil.” 
And this is the work of sanctification. It is 
often a work of crucifixion. Like that sulfer- 
jag which Christ endured upon the cross, 60 
we may have to undergo a work of sacrifice, in 
fact, of crucifixion. In ancient times, among 
the Romans, they often bound a prisoner toa 
soldier. The soldier might dice, and for a time, 
according to the description in some of the 
heathen authors, the living man had to drag 
with him this dead corpse. Has not something 
like this been the experience of many Chris- 
tians present here to-day? Was not this the 
experience of Paul, as, referring to this very 
custom, he said: ‘* Who shall deliver me from 
the body [or corpse] of this death ?’’—from this 
dead body that is joined with a living body. 
When the children of Israe] entered the land 
of Canaan, they were commanded utterly to 
destroy the idolatrousinhabitants ; they were to 
enter into no terms with them ; but, instead of 
doing this, they compromised with them, they 
entered into terms with them, and ever after 
the tnhabitante of the land were as thorns 
in their sides. So the command to us has been 
to root out our sins, though they should be as 
dear to us as our right hand or our right eye; 
but we cherish them, we enter into terms with 
them, we let them dwell in our souls, and they 
have become as thorns in our side to torment 
us. And happy it is, when we are indulging 
them, that they do torment us, that they do 
not give ue peace. They are commissioned by 
God to torment us until such time as we cast 
them out. And God sends judgment and affiic- 
tion upon us, that, like the fire of a furnace, 
they may purify us. [But then, ff we have His 

prace in our hearts, we shall go on and conquer. 
Let me tell you a way in which you are to 
get rid of these sins, that may be so trouble- 
some. When that ocean down there ts raging 
tumultuously, how are you to get it pacified? 
You may do like King Canute, when he sum- 
moned his courtiers, and went to the shore of 
the sea, and bade the waves fall back; but it 
had no effect. You may do the same with 
these sins of yours, that ‘are like the ocean 
when it cannot rest, casting up mire and dirt. 
How are you to contend with them? The way 
to get these waves hushed is to get the winds of 
heaven to cease. Let the wind cease, and these 
waves will soon rock themselves to rest. So it 
will be with these sins of yours. Contend with 
them? Yes, by all means; but do not contend 
with them in your own strength, or they will 
conquer, Let God be pacified toward you; 
let his anger be turned away, as it is said in 
that beautiful ode of Isaiah ; let him turn w- 
ward us; and then, when his anger ceases, 

these passions of ours will soon be subdued 
and they will soon rock themselves to rest. 

And so you go on contending. How long the 

war? I cannot answer that question. Until 

you have conquered. And if you say, Then 

that must be until my dying-hour, then I say, 

Untfl your dying-hour be still contending with 

them. The Christian dies, like Samson, amidst 

the glories of his strength, and alays in his 

death the last of his spiritual enemies. The 

last sound that he hears on earth is the sound 

of arms in the fight in which he has been 

engaged, as the first sound that he hears in 

Fleaven fs the song of triumph: “ Blessing and 
giory and honor and praise be unto Him that 

sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb for 
ever.” 

Ihave spoken of these offices of the Sptrit 
in what is commonly their order: conviction, 
conversion, and sanctification. But there is 
another office of the Spirit of God fully impor 
tant with these and going along with these 
from the beginning and throughout until the 
end; and that is the Comforter. That is the 
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tranelation that we give to the phrase that is 
employed to denote the Holy Spirit in these 
chapters of John. We call him the “ Com- 
forter.” It is a correct enough translation ; 
but it is not the full translation. The word in 
the original is ‘‘ Paraclete’’—one who stands by 
us as an advocate at law stands by his poor 
client, carries him through, defends him, sets 
him all right, and gets for him his due. That 
is the work of the Spirit of God, the Paraclete. 
He comes with the blessing that Christ pur- 
chased—forin the work of redemption Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are all concerned—and 
takes of the things that are Christ’s and shows 
them unto us. And all the blessings that 
Christ purchased are brought to us and given 
us bythe Holy Spirit. The first of these is 
peace: “‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God.”” That is one of the first fruits of 
the Spirit, and I believe it always, to a greater 
or less extent, goes along with the faith that 
justifies. We may not know it in the struggle; 
@ man may feel “‘ Well, I am still far from God,” 
and it may be that he is still far from being 
conformed to the image of God. Now there 
are two kinds of peace that God gives. The 
first of these is peace with God. Unti) such 
time as the soul is converted there cannot be 
true peace. We may say ‘Peace, peace !’’ 
but there is no peace. How can there be peace 
when the soul is not at peace with its Maker 
and the Governor of the world? We may 
imagine that we have peace; we may think of 
our worldly goods and our worldly reputation, 
and our prosperity and our good name ; we may 
think we are happy with all these; but these 
do not give us peace with God. There will 
always be a terrible separation between us and 
God until this change takes place. We pray, 
and our prayers do not go up to Heaven. They 
fall back upon us, as you have sometimes seen 
a boy throw up a stone, and it comes back 
again and perhaps strikes him. So it is with 
our prayers, until such time as we are recon- 
ciled to God; and then our prayers are per- 
fumed with the incense of our heart’s sacrifice, 
and they go up to Heaven, and reach the ear of 
the Father, and bring the answer of peace, 
peace with God. Then we have always access 
to God. Wecan goto him at all times. Al- 
though he may sometimes hide his counte- 
nance, for the sake of rebuking us, still, by per- 
severance, reconciled with him, we shall find 
that the day will break, the day-star will arise 
in our hearts, and we shall have peace with 
him, we shall walk with God. What a beauti- 
ful expression applied to Enoch, before the 
Flood, that he ‘‘ walked with God”! ‘Two 
cannot walk together except they be agreed ’’; 
but we are agreed, and we walk with God as 
a man does with his friend. And, blessed be 
God, he talks with us and speaks to us out of 
his Word, in his providences, in our mental 
moods, and we have peace with God. 

But peace takes a second form, whichis not 
unworthy of being looked at. It is not only 
peace with God ; but peace of soul, peace of 
heart. This is a second aspect ; for a man may 
not only have peace with God, but peace with 
himself. One disposition wars against another 
disposition. We would do right, and evil comes’ 
fn and leads us astray. We would be rich, and 
we find that indolence keeps us from taking 
the means. We wich to gratify this passion, 
and we find that another passion is inconsistent 
with it. So that there is not only a war between 
us and God ; but there is a civil war in the va- 
rious dispositions of the heart. And this war 
will continue and trouble us until such time as 
He who has given us peace with God gives us 
also, as another gift, equally precious, peace 
with ourselves—the great peace of those who 
love God’s holy law. 

And then, even in this world, this peace may 
rise higher. It may be but a spark or a feeble 
flame at first ; but God can make it rise higher 
and higher, until it becomes “joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” It isthe privilege of believers to at- 
tain this joy. They attain it all in Heaven; but 
it is their privilege to attain it on earth. And 
if there are any without it, it is their own fault, 

not God’s. The cloud that comes between us 
and thesun is acloud that rises from the 
damps of theearth. It is not in the heavenly, 
itisin the earthly sphere, So it is with the 
cloud that keeps us from enjoying commun- 
fon with God. It rises from the damps of our 
own hearts, from the moisture evaporated from 
earth. But God blots out our sins like a thick 
cloud; and, whereas before, when we looked 
up to Heaven, we saw it dimmed, so now, this 
cloud being removed, we look up to Heaven, 
and we find that we see God—we see him in 
his loveliness, we see him in his beauty, and 
our hearts are enraptured with joy. Whata 
blessed privilege it is that God gives us this 
peace. It may be in the quiet of this Sabbath 
Day, as you are thinking of what Christ has 
done for you and of what he is now doing, that 
you may enjoy a reciprocal communion, such 
as the disciples on that memorable oecasion 
when they went to Emmaus. They did not 
know him at first, their eyes were holden; but 
he talked with them and took bread with 
them, and after he had revealed himself to 


them and had departed they said: “Did not 
our hearts burn within us as he talked with us 
by the way?’ Such a communion may be a 
blessed privilege on this day in this place. 
Surely, the Lord is here, and you see the ladder 
that Jacob saw in the heavens, with the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon it; and 
your faith clings to Heaven by the grace of 


God, 
Sanitary, 
SEA-BATHING. 


THE joy of life by the seaside is not only 
pure air and refreshing breezes, but a bath in 
the surf. Were it only a part of the enjoy- 
ment, it would be most valuable. But profes- 
sional observation has fully established the 
claims of the sea-bath as atonic. River-water 
or lake-water or a bath with Ditman’s sea-salt 
at home will not do as well. Ringer, in his 
work on Therapeutics, says ‘‘sea-bathing is 
a far more powerful medicinal agent than the 
simple cold bath.”” Itis also an agent which 
needs to be carefully s@idied and defined. 
While capable, on the one hand, of being of 
great benefit, it may also induce great ex- 
haustion and be permanently injurious. First 
of all, there is the effect of such as arises from 
a sudden shock. In entering the water, it is 
better at once to take the plunge, and not 
stand shivering on the brink. Or, where there 
is delicacy cf health, a rapid wetting of the 
body with lukewarm water, and then a plunge, 
avoids the suddenness of the shock. The bath 
should not be taken immediately after great 
fatigue. In such cases it tends to depression, 
and the reaction is not sufficiently rapid or 
pronounced. The design of the sea-bath is 
never secured unless there is a feeling of exhil- 
aration afterward. The amount of exercise 
taken therewith is variable and must be suited 
to the ability of a bather. If the waves are too 
high, there is too much of counter-exertion; 
or if the person is overfond of swimming, the 
hilarity of the enjoyment misleads into too 
active exertion. 

When bathing is too long continued the 
effect is apt to be depressing. It has been 
argued by some that evil effects occur if the 
body is kept long under water, just from the 
fact that the insensible perspiration from the 
skin, which is 6o much dependent on the access 
of air thereto, is interfered with. We know 
of one scientific gentleman who presses the 
idea so far as to claim that the entire body 
should never at any one time be submerged. 
It is worthy of thought that man is so amphib- 
ious and so little aquatic by nature that he does 
not much need to be put a-soak or to be kept 
under water. Yet experience proves that no 
evil comes from the temporary submersion. 

We cannot do better than condense from so 
good an authority as Sidney Ringer. The bath 
is a tonic in the strictest sense of the word. It 
increases appetite, improves — and the 
assimilation of food, 

The object in a sea-bath is to secure the 
greatest possible amount of stimulation and to 
insure as long as possible the persistence of in- 
creased vigor of nutrition. To obtain the great- 
est degree of stimulation, we must duly appor- 
tion the temperature and duration of the bath 
to the patient’s strength. The patient should 
leave the bath at the climax of general exhilara- 
tion and stimulation, avoiding carefully the on- 
set of the next stage—that of depression. Whilst 
taking the bath, and probably for some time 
afterward, oxidation of the tissues is increased ; 
the blood is purified of effete products, and 
the process of construction and destruction of 
tissue, on which vigor of both mind and body 
depends, are intensified. 

The depressing effects are greater according 

to the coldness of the water and the length of 
time of remaining init. Water in motion re- 
peats its power of producing coldness, and al- 
ways calls forth more exertion from the bath- 
er. The strength of the person, the temper- 
ature of the water, and the duration of the 
bath are the chief points for consideration. 
The salts in solution in sea-water are invigora- 
ting to the skin. In this respect sea-water does 
not depress as rapidly as river or still lake- 
water. An invalid always needs at first to 
measure his capacity of endurance. Take the 
bath at atime of least fatigue, in a calm day 
and acalm sea. Ten or fifteen minutes should 
be the extreme limit of time until the bather 
has measured his capacity for endurance. 
While it is not well to bathe soon after a full 
meal, it is about equally objectionable to wait 
until the stomach is demanding food. Two 
hours after or one before a meal will suit most. 
Often where there is a little feeling of exhaus- 
tion after a bath a mere bite of plain food or 
some slightly tonic drink is of advantage. 

In the country sea-bathing is looked upon 
entirely too much as a mere recreation, or as a 
kind of cutaneous medication, in which every 
man, woman, and child can be his or her own 
physician. At the German springs there are 
physicians who, by long years of study and ob- 
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have become skilled to a tact in telling just | titles, referring to Israclitish history; while 


what waters will best agree with the various 
classes of invalids ; and, when bathing is prac- 
ticed with a view of improving the health, as 
it very often is or should be, there is equal 
room for choice and guidance. By the clinical 
thermometer, by observation of the pulse, of 
the degree of depression or exhilaration, and of 
the time required for reaction much expert in- 
formation can be obtained as to the effects be- 
ing produced. 

The frequent although temporary occurrence 
in healthy persons of a small quantity of albu- 
men in the urine during the bath shows how 
decided is the stimulating effect upon the kid- 
neys. Other internal organs are equally re- 
sponsive. We thus have in possession a thera- 
peutic agent, needing to be watched as well as 
employed, capable of very great utility ; or, by 
defect or excess, of being useless or seriously 
mischievous. There has as yet been no such 
skillful utilization of sea-bathing as the sub- 
ject permits, or no such series of experiments 
as to effects upon conditions incident to Amer- 
ican life as is due from a sanitary and medicinal 
standpoint. There are very few cases of con- 
valescence or of chronic invalidism that do not 
admit of real improvement if only there is 
skilled adaptation of the remedy to the condi- 
tion of the invalid. Our only wonder is that 
the promiscuous medication by the sea-bath, as 
at present indulged, is as advantageous as it is. 
It encourages much as to the great resources 
of the seaside as a health restorer, where bath- 
ing shall be more of a scientific and practical 
study and shall get ite direction from the classt- 
fied and accurate experience of bathers and their 
attendants. The exposures of which we know, 
the prolonged bathing, the indulgence of chil- 
dren, who when young and growing are partic- 
ularly liable to injury from injudicious bathing, 
lead us to say the word of caution and to em- 
phasize the fact that the sea-bath is a tonic 
or depurent according as it is wisely used. 
Ringer generalizes the statement that children 
say under two years of age should never have 
the shock of the cold sea-bath, and that to the 
aged it is very often inadmissible. He espe- 
cially cautions growing persons against pro- 
longed bathing. Away, then, this summer tothe 
sea, if you can; but, while there, study closely 
for yourselves and for others how to adjust 
yourself to the sea, as it is not very likely to 
adjust itself to you. 





Riblienl Reseurch. 


In the Psalter of the Syriac Peshito Bible are 
several accessory matters which may not 
be without light or value in the present state 
of Bible study in this country. The one hun- 
dred and fifty Psalms do not accurately coincide 
in division and numbering with either the 
Hebrew or the Septuagint (and its follower, the 
Vulgate). Psalms 104 and 105 of the Hebrew 
form one psalm in the Peshito; while Psalm 
147 is divided into two portions. This arrange- 
ment belongs not only to the published editions, 
but to the oldest manuscripts ; so that it ap- 
pears to be the original Syriac division. The 
supplemental 151st Psalm of the Septuagint is 
found in the Syriac manuscripts, but with the 
remark “ outside of the number.”” This Psalm 
relates David’s victory over Goliath, and is 
nothing but a translation from the Septuagint. 
The oldest codices, including the great codex 
of the Ambrosian Library, show no trace of the 
Hebrew division into five books. The ecclesi- 
astical or, rather, liturgical division by the 
Syrian churches is into 15 larger divisions, 
called marmitha, because at the close of the 
service reading of each of these parts a prayer 
called marmitha is recited. Each marmitha 
contains four shibcha, or praises, named for 
a reason similar to the foregoing, as each 
when read is followed bya doxology. Each 
psalm is divided into pethgame, whose number 
is written before each psalm, The pethgame 
are not exactly correspondent in length to the 
verses of the Hebrew, but are about three or 
four times as long. But their lengths differ in 
the various manuscripts. Each pair of peth- 
game is called a zauga (= Cevyoc), According 
to the Syrian liturgical division, there are 15 
marmitha, 60 shibche, 2,416 zauge, and 4,882 
pethgame. In some M88. the word gathisma 
(xé6:oa) takes the place of the word marmitha ; 
and, again, in later MSS. and printed editions 
this word is sometimes replaced by pesuge, 
whose Hebrew origin is manifest. But this 
last word, which stands for a liturgical divis- 
ion, is easily proved to be of late introduction, 
and not universal even then. The Hebrew 
titles of the several Psalms do not at all appear 
in the MSS, of the Syriac. There are titles; 
but they appear to have been composed either 
by Jewish or Christian translators or annota- 
tors, and, doubtless, contain material of great 
use in attempting to discover the origin of the 
Peshito version. These titles in no way corre- 
spond to the Hebrew titles. They are part 








the second portion have titles @rived mainly 
from the doctrines of Christianity. However, 
the titles are by no means the same in the dif- 
ferent manuscripts ; nor are they present in all 
the manuscripts. As specimens, a British Mu- 
seum MS. has the following titles: To Psalm 
fi, ** Prophecy of the sufferings of the Lord at 
the hands of the Jews, likewise the Psalm re- 
calls to us his humanity’; Psalm lvi, “‘ Prayer 
of the Maccabees, who entreated God that 
they might escape from the eufferings with 
which they were beset” ; Psalm lviii, ‘“‘ Prophe- 
sies the wiles and the oppression of the 
heathen, who behaved treacherously toward 
the Maccabees” ; Psalm Ixii, ‘‘ Spoken with re- 
spect to the position of the Maccabees when 
they were [sought to be] forced by Antiochus 
to sacrifice to idols.” The same MS. contains 
a fragment of a treatise on the titles to the 
Psalms ; which in the MS. was probably never 
more than a fragment, the copyist or author 
having changed his mind about writing it out. 
Evidently the Syrian translators and copyists or 
annotators disbelieved in the authenticity of 
the Hebrew titles. It fs also noticeable that 
the “ Hallelfi Jah,” which begins and ends the 
Psalms of the Grand Halle] and other Psalms 
used on the great days of the Jews, are also 
omitted in the MSS.; and generally, too, 
“Selah” and “Higgaion Selah.” Yet in many 
places ‘‘Selah” is replaced by “ dipsalmin,” 
which is nothing more than the d:dyadya of the 
Septuagint. Sometimes, also, but rarely, “ Se- 
lah” is replaced by le’olam, or le’olmin—i. ¢., 
“forever.” Here is material enough for a 
great deal of searching and sifting ; and per- 
haps some gold may be found in the heap. 


Fine Arts. 


Tar Tribune gives a somewhat enthusiastic 
account of a fine state dinner-set ordered for 
the White House, of Haviland, of oges, 
France. The designs are by Theodore R. Da- 
vis, who provides both the shapes and the or- 
namentation. Everything that enters into the 
designs is distinctively American. The tea-cup 
is in the form of a Chinese mandarin’s hat, the 
handle being formed bya curling tea-sprig, 
the leaves of which decorate the sides of the 
cup. For the oyster-plate decoration there are 
fwe Blue Point half shells in a curve. Oppo- 
site the shells is a scene representing on the 
seashore a sea-gull, and a tangle of sea-moss 
bordering the picture. The soup-plates, in 
coloring and form, are in imitation like the 
mountain laurel flower. There will be pictures 
on the bottom of the plates, such as a bullfrog 
croaking on a bog,in the midst of a rain- 
storm, and an illustration of a clam-bake. The 
designs for the dinner-plates are very elabor- 
ate, and comprise such scenes as a bear attack- 
ing a honey-tree ; the antelope ; the buffalo; a 
coon climbing a persimmon tree, with a 
“darkey” looking for the coon; cranes danc- 
ing, with one crane beating time with his wing, 
while the others enjoy a walk-around, which is 
not of the imagination, but fact, etc. The plat- 
ter of the birds-plates will be adorned with a 
wild turkey, the chief of the American game 
birds, @ the wing, with a prairie fire and its 
reflection in water adding color to the picture. 
The birds-plates are placque in form, and the 
prairie chicken, ptarmegan duck, and other 
birds enter into the designs. The salad-plates 
are a great novelty, the figure of a lobster 
being etched into the bottom of the plate, 
while the color will be applied underneath, the 
color, with the varying strength of translucen- 
cy. produced by the etching, uniting to forma 
fine effect. The dessert-plates are decorated 
with fruits indigenous to the country. 


--One of the best features of The Gazette 
des Beaux Arts is said by The Nation to be the 
frequent appearance in its columns of careful 
papers, written by competent judges and illus- 
trated by good draughtsmen, on works of art 
which are at the time exciting general atten- 
tion. Thus, the Louvre acquires, for the price 
of forty thousand francs, a bust of Philip 
Strozzi, by Benedetto da Majano; and in the 
January number M. Gonse gives an account of 
its origin and former home, and the inscription 
which is hidden beneath, not to be seen by the 
visitor to the gallery where it stands ; while M. 
Paul Laurent gives a large drawing of the bust. 
Another recent addition to the Louvre is the 
kneeling or crouching Venus, found long ago 
at Vienne, in Dauphiny, and until now 
a private possession. To this statue M. 
Felix Ravaisson, of the Institut, devotes 
a long paper, accompanied by three 
drawings of the statue—two from as 
many different points of the statue as found, 
and the. third of the statue as set up in the 
Louvre, with feet added—all three by M. Mon- 
talan. M. Joseph Israels has just finished a set 
of etchings, it appears; and they were not yet 
for sale when in the April number M. Duranty 
ote three pages to their consideration, and 

very lovely specimen (‘‘ Znfanis our la 
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portraite by Rembrandt, which, with other 
paintings, had been bought a year before by the 
Rothschilds, in Amsterdam, to the great scan- 
dal of all Holland. Mr. Henri Havard, author 
of a charming book about the dead cities of 
the Zuyder Zee, and more lately of a treatise 
on Delft ware, a large volume, with splendid il- 
lustrations, writes upon the subject of these 
Rembrandts and their companions in exile, and 
two full-page etchings by Flameng accompany 
the text. 


..--Among the latest discoveries in the ex- 
cavations st Olympia are some small bronze 
images of an archaic period, among which are 
anaked Jupiter, with an angry countenance, 
brandishing in his right hand a thunderbolt 
and holding in his left an eagle ; also a Sphinx, 
remarkable as being two-headed, one head be- 
ing of a lion and the other of a gorgon. It is 
this most archaic art, showing the parentage 


“of Greek art from the Phenician or Assyrian, 


which is of the highest interest in the history 
of art, There were also found some five hun- 
dred rude and unwrought figures of animals of 
avery old epoch and of a childish character ; 
like those, we should think, in the remarkable 
collection of General Di Cesnola from Cyprus, 
in our Metropolitan Museum. 


.-».Mr, Pinches is preparing for the Society 
of Biblical Archwology copies in full size of the 
bronze plates of Balawat, now in the British 
Museum, and which were set up by King Shal- 
maneser in one of his Assyrian palaces. A 
third letter of description in The Atheneum has 
to do with the figures of the siege of Tyre by 
the king, and the giving of tribute by its king 
and the kings of other cities. 


Ps 
Science. 


Tum telephone continually finds fresh ap- 
plications. One of the moat interesting is ina 
new instrument known as the audiometer, in- 
tended to test the hearing powers of a patient 
with scientific accuracy—an instrument which 
may, perhaps, in time, take rank alongside of 
the ophthalmoscope as a means of diagnosis. 
It is based upon a contrivance of Mr. Edison’s, 
reinvented and developed in England by 
Hughes—the so-called ‘‘induction balance.” 
At the extremities of a graduated rod two or 
three feet long are placed two equal coils of 
not very fine wire, connected into a single cir- 
cult with a few cells of battery, and having an 
interrupter of some sort tn one of the conduct- 
ing wires. The current traverses both coils in 
the same direction. Between these two coils, 
and so mounted as to be capable of sliding 
along the graduated rod, is a third coil of very 
fine wire, connected by proper conductors to a 
telephone. If this coil is placed near one of 
the two primaries (as the coarse wire coils are 
called), then at every interruption of their cur- 
rent the ear at the telephone will hear a loud 
‘sound ; but if it is placed near the middle of 
‘the rod the sound will be very faint, because 
the two primaries counteract each other. In 
fact, a point can be found where the balance is 
exact and the effect upon the telephone is 
absolutely nothing. It thus becomes possible 
to produce a series of sounds of almost aby 
desired character and pitch, and varying in 
loudness by imperceptible and measurable grad- 
‘ations from nothing to any desirable intensity. 
Dr. Richardson, in his report to the Royal 
Society, speaks of it as having already yielded 
a number of practically useful and curious re- 
sults with regard to the phenomena of hearing. 
He says the new instrument promises to be- 
come one of those useful adjuncts to practice 
of which we shall say ultimately: “‘How did 
we get on before it was known.” 





e+eeMany plants have a waxy or mealy pro- 
duction on their leaves, the exact nature of 
which has never been investigated. On the 
Auricula (Primula farinosa) and some others 
the quantity is particularly large, and tempted 
Dr. M. ©. Cooke, the noted author on 
“Molds,” to examine it microscopically. He 
finds that they are crystals and granules, prob- 
ably of some alkaloid, and proceed from short 
glandular hairs, which cover the surface of the 
leaves in these “‘ mealy ” instances, 


-+eeA recent number of Nature gives details 
of a paper by an American botanist read be- 
fore the Linnwan Society of London on the 
relation of nutrition te productiveness. The 


Rev. Hens) 
on —*9 enslow and others discussed the 
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taken in connection with questions of ti 
tion and the vital powers dertved therefrom, B 





like manner there is question of two splendid | 





P evamuinlities, 
Daan Sraniur’s) permission » to erect’ a 
monument in Westminster Abbey in memory 
of the late Prince Imperial meets with consid- 
erable protest. A writer in the London News 
has this to say: “I should be glad to be 
allowed to enter a protestin your columns 
against the carrying out of the proposal to 
erect a monument to the late Prince Imperial 
in Westminster Abbey. I have notbing to say 
against the proposed memorial to this unfortu- 
nate young man ; but [ feel most strongly that 
it would be in the worst possible taste to place 
this memorial in Westminster Abbey. The 
Abbey contains the ashes and monuments of 
those who were in their time the most distin- 
guished and best men of this kingdom. On 
what possible ground can the son of Napoleon 
ITI claim a place among our illustrious dead ? 
He was but s guest in our country, was in no 
way personally distinguished, except for his 
misfortunes, and his accidental death while in 
the field with British troops cannot entitle him 
to be ranked side by side with the late Lord 
Lawrence. Let the army, with which the 
Prince Imperial was personally connected, erect 
a monument to his memory; but let the En- 
glish nation be satisfied with that respectful 
pity which so sad a death must inspire. Any- 
thing more is but an ostentatious display, 
which has no deep feeling to sustain it.” 


...-The majority of the wealthy men of busi- 
ness in England, writes a correspondent, have 
either made their own fortunes or sprung from 
some poor, clever, industrious map, who, like 
Richard Crawshay, has laid the foundation of 
the house. Here area few examples: Ripley, 
the member of Parliament for Bradford, who 
owns half the town is self-made. His father 
and mother used to attend the market. The 
first lord of the admiralty’s father kept a small 
news-agent’s store in London. Mr. Walter, 
member of Parliament and chief proprietor of 
The Times, dates back to his father’s humble 
printing office in the city. Mr. Johnston, who 
left behind him The Standard, worth $150,000 
a year, besides real estate, was an officer in the 
old Bankruptcy Court. The late Herbert In- 
gram, member of Parliament and founder of 
The Illustrated News, kept a little drug store at 
Nottingham. Mr. Lawson,.the chief propri- 
etor of The Telegraph, from which he draws for 
half his share quite $150,000 a year, was the 
commercial representative of an ink house. He 
is now one of the rich commoners of England, 
Report has it that his income is over 000,000 a 
year. 


..+. The Rev. Dr. Enoch Pond, of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, completed his eighty- 
eighth year last week. He has been nearly a 
half a century at the head of this institution, 
and witnessed the graduation of about five 
hundred students. We call to mind only two 
others who have been in the professor’s chair 
so long a term—Professor Coleman, of Lafay- 
ette, and Professor Packard, of Bowdoin. The 
latter had been professor of Latin and Greek at 
Bowdoin eight years when Longfellow and 
Hawthorne graduated, and he has seen sixty- 
two classes complete the colJege course. 


....Mr. Joseph Sailer, the financial editor of 
the Philadelphia Ledger, writes this of himself 
in a recent issue of that journal: “ The indi- 
vidual who pens this paragraph prepared the 
first financial article in the Ledger, published on 
the Ist day of July, 1840, and has contributed 
to every number of the paper published from 
that day to this.” After eo many years of con- 
stant service, he takes a vacation and a tour in 
Europe, 


....The Athenawm says that the course of ex- 
cellent lectures on ‘‘ America’s Place in His- 
tory,” which Mr. John Fiske, of Harvard, un- 
dertook to deliver at University College, Gower 
Street, has met with much success. The at- 
tendance all through the course was very large. 
At the close a hearty vote of thanks was given 
to the authorities of the College and to Mr. 
Fiske. 


..»-Freeman, the Pocasset Adventist, in jail 
at Barnstable, is still in the same frame of 
mind as he has been ever since he killed his 
daughter. He refuses to take any legal advice 
for his approaching trial. 


....The new Khédive, Tewfik I, is twenty- 
eight years old, tall and handsome, with a frank, 
open demeanor, an accomplished horseman, 
and a scholar. 


... .M. De Lesseps is arranging to come to 
America in November, in company with Mr. 
Nathan Appleton, of Boston. 

.»--Donald G, Mitchell (“Ik Marvei’’) has so 
far recovered from bis serious sickness as to be 
able to walk about his grounds at Westville, Ct. 

-+-eThe famous Hans Makart has a brother 
who is an artist—or a draughteman—in this 
city. 


..+-Mark “Twain bas finisked his book in 
Paris and is about to return to this country. 











A Paorustant missionary conference was 
held im India in June, of the proceedings 
of which The Lutheran Observer appears to have 
the earliest account from one of the Lutheran 
missionaries in Africa. The Conference met 
in Bangalore June 11th, and closed its sessions 
June 18th. The attendance was large. The 
following was the programme: 

— a eee my Evangelistic work 
in town country. 2 Recent accessions 
to the Christian Church. 

br ureday, 12th.—1. Mission work 
educated dus and (2) Mohammedans. 
Education as a —— —— 

AMadau, 18th.—1, and lower-class 
education. 2. Female education. 

— , 14th.—1. Sunday-echools and 
. 2. Orphanages and industrial 
institutions. 3. Medical missions. 

\Taeateg, Wath — The native Saunier 

« Wedneadey, 18th,—1. Christian literature, 2% 

work among Europeans and Eura- 
sians. 8. General review of missions.” 
Bishop Sargeant (Anglican) opened the Con- 
ference, remarking that, if the missionaries had 
come together to discover some new plan of 
converting the people, they would go away 
disappointed. It was now and must ever be 
the “‘ old story of Jesus and his cross.” Three 
papere were read on the various methods of 
evangelistic work—such as street-preaching, 
preaching in rooms, house-to-house visitation, 
itinerancies, and preaching at festivals. In 
regard to the various forms of presenting the 
truth to the heathen in the native languages, 
the main impression was that, while each mis- 
sionary might be guided to some extent by his 
own special qualifications, what was needed in 
one and all was a love for the work; great 
patience and sympathy with and for the peo- 
ple; a knowledge of their language and 
customs; and, above all, firm faith in 
Christ and in his promises. As respects the 
question of higher education, it was geuerally 
conceded (we use The (beerver’s letter) “that 
the higher education of nations, both Christian 
and non-Christian, should form a pert of mis- 
sionary work, in order that the leading men 
among the rising ggneration may be saved from 
infidelity and atheism when they discover the 
falsity of Hinduism, as they must do under 
the influence of Western learning. This sub- 
ject has given rise to not a little controversy of 
late, and there are yet many points upon which 
missionaries are not agreed—such as the em- 
ployment of heathen teachers in mission 


_schools, when Christian teachers cannot be ob- 


tained; to what extent it is permissible fora 
missionary to spend his time in teaching secular 
studies ; and in how far it is advisable to spend 
mission funds in the higher education of non- 
Christians. It seems, however, to be generally 
conceded that higher Christian education de- 
serves a respectable place as a branch of thor- 
ough, progressive missionary work.” Three 
ladies read papers on zenana work, from which 
it appeared that great progress has been made in 
this important branch of missionary work. 
“It was also evident, from the experience of 
those present, that the obstacles in. the way of 
thorough and hopeful Gospel work among 


| women, both in schools andin their homes, are 


not so formidable as has been anticipated,” 
The present condition of the native church 
in South India, the means of deepening spirit- 
ual life and of promoting progress toward 
self-eupport, self-government, and evangelistic 
effort, were fully discussed. Also the dangers 
incident to a ‘‘hristian community emerging 
from heathenism. What are to be regarded as 
indications of an attachment to caste and how 
they should be dealt with. At the last Confer- 
ence (twenty years ago) no papers were read 
on the “native church,” because there was 
then no such body worthy of extended notice. 
The statistics presented, as compared with those 
presented twenty years ago, are exceedingly 
encouraging, Native ministers alone have in- 
creased tenfold. One hundred and forty mis- 
sionaries attended the@onference, while thirty- 
two attended that of twenty years ago. 


.... Tho Rev. J. M. Douglas, of the Canada 
Presbyterian Mission in India, writes a very in- 
teresting account of the conversion of a Brah- 
man of the fourth or highest order. Gungaghir is 
a native of Bhilwara, in the Northwest Province, 
He married at an early age a lady to whom he 
was passionately attached. His wife died and 
left him inconsolable. He abandoned the 
world and became a wandering devotee or fakir, 
and resolved to reach the highest position in 
this order. The process of acquiring the title 
of fakir, as described by Mr. Douglas, on the 
authority of Gungaghir, is a very singular one 
1. Forthe first four months he abstained from’ 
salt. 2. For five months, in the native city of 
Poona, he endured the trial of swing in the 
smoke. Thesmoke is of manure from the sacred 
bull, and the.devotee, hung by the heels, is 
swung backward and forward through the 
smoke, his head brushing the flame. This is 
kept up on every occasion, until the fire dies 


‘away. 8. For the next six months he was con- | 


cealed in a cave dug in the earth. He saw not 









“emerging from his retreat at midnight to re- 
‘ ceive the food left for him. 4, The next six 


months he passed in communion with the river 
god (Gunga), From 12 to 4 each night he stood 
in the Ganges, waist-deep in water, and had his 
sins washed away, and imitated the wakeful- 
nesé of Brahm. ‘5. He next practiced sitting in 
the presence of the dead every night fora year, 
on the banks of the Ganges. The next rites— 
such as painting the body with ashes of the 
dead, remaining silent, etc.—were duly ob- 
served, and thereupon Gungahir received the 
coveted title of Swami. Thereafter he was 
worshiped asa deity. Thenceforward he led 
the life of a wanderer, demanding and receiving 
(for no one dared to deny him) whatever he 
needed. In the course of his wanderings he 
became possessed of a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. He read and studied it diligently for 
eight months, and, emerging from the jungle, he 
sought out Mr. Douglas. He told the mission- 
ary that he was convinced of the truth of 
Christ’s claims and the efficacy of prayer, and 
desired to read and study further, in company 
with Mr. Douglas. Mr. Douglas says his faith 
is beautifully simple. He accompanied the 
missionary in his village tours and gave decided 
testimony of his Christian faith. He was bap- 
tized in February and {s a zealous convert. He 
speaks eloquently, and his influence with his 
countrymen is expected te be very strong. On 
approaching a village at early dawn, he sald : 
‘Sahib, ifall this be true in the Word, then we 
ought to go to these people weeping. They 
should come out and ask us why we weep ; and 
then we should tell them of their sins and God’s 
salvation.” Frequently he remarked, with 
much feeling: ‘I have been a great sinner. I 
took away the glory of God, allowing the peo- 
ple all these years to worship me as God. No 
one could commit a greater sin than that.” 


weeeThe Rev. Mr. Phillips, writing from 
Tura, Assam, to the Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine, of @ recent tour among the Garos, says 
that the natives, to his great surprise, fled on 
his approach and hid themselves. By investi- 
gation, he learned that their fear was caused by 
a superstitious story current in the Garo Hills. 
The following is the story : 

‘A great human monster, with very 
mouth and black face and hands, came up out 
of the sea. This monster, called ‘ Nowang 
Bima,’ fought with the Europeans or Sahibe 
and —— them. Now we Europeans are 
obliged supply him with human beings, 
which he eats. For this purpose Europeans 
are in this country. So one day, when I was go- 
ing from village to , a8 I entered one vil- 
lage, the men all ranoff into the jungle, where 
they remained till I had left. Three of my men 
remained behind, and I learned from them the 
cause of the fright. On another day, as 1 was 
riding through a place where a weekly Ad, or 
market, was being held, I * The Garos 
were gathering in one part of the ground, wait- 
ing for the beginning of the trading. As I 
went toward them, many of them ran away inte 
the jonels — as I afterward | 
that I would catch them for the ‘ Nowang.’ 
began talking with those who remained, and 
soon the others returned. 

“ [tts only a few months since this 
story was circulated among the Garos ; and the 
story is the stranger because it is so near like 
the story that I remember was circulated a few 

earsago among the Karens. I cannot think 
t will last long, or that it will hinder our work 
in any serious degree.” 

....In the report of the Canada Presbyterian 
Mission in the New Hebrides occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph concerning the Island of 
Aneiteum: 

“Thirty years ago the ship ‘British Sover- 
eign’ was wrecked near Eratap, when nearly 
the whole company were murdered, and their 
bodies distributed among the surrounding vil- 
lages, for cannibal feasts. On the of 
January, 1878, a vessel was wrecked some three 
miles from the same village, with about one 
hundred and sixty souls on board; and these, 
reaching land, —* ys yew —— aur 
rounding villages at a time o eral scarcity. 
And — natives received thems into their 
houses and shared with them their food until 
the means of removal were provided. Such is 
the return which Christian missions make to 
the men by whom they are so often opposed 
and calumniated.” 

...-Dr. Blodget, of Peking, writes to the 
Missionary Herald some cheering news from 
that city. He says eleven persons have just 
been received by baptism, including a famfly of 
six from Ho-kien-fu, who were relieved last year 
as famine sufferers. One of the baptized was 
a Buddhist priest, named Meng, who surren- 
dered his certificate of priesthood, his sacred 
bowl, and his sacred garments, and lost withal 
a very comfortable income. The conversion of 
Buddhist priests is not so frequent as to render 
this instance unworthy of particular mention. 


..-» The Baptist Missionary Union has made 
appropriations for the coming year to the 
amount of $275,000, which includes upward 


of $22,000 on account of last year’s debt. The 
Union says this is the smallest amount it can 


along with and it would seem that the 
Beptist aburches ought to raise it easily. 
...-The Rey. George Brown, the hero of the 


New Britain tragedy, is visiting in Australia, 
for the recuperation of his health, He appears 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 17th. 
THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR.—Epu. v1, 10—20. 


Noras. - Power of his might.’"--That is, pow- 
erful might. ‘‘ Armor?’—What « soldier 
of those days wore for protection and fighting, 
——** Of God."—Armor of a peculiar spiritual 
sort, to use against spiritual foes.——‘* Wiles,” 
Crafty assaults.———“‘ Wrestle." —Used to de 
note a hard struggle in hand-to-band battle. 
‘ Prineipalities.""—By thie word end the 

“powers,” ‘rulers’ are meant the hosts of 
Setan. ——— “‘ Spiritual wickedness.""—Wieked 
spirite. “* In high places.’"—It was the old 
idea that evil spirits especially bad the air as 
their seat; and, hence, Satan is called the 
“prince of the power of the air.’’ “* The 
evil day.”—Of temptation. “* Your loins 
girt about with truth.”"—The first part of the 
“whole armor’ is a girdle, which holds all 
firmly together. of right- 
eoueness.""—Not here Christ's righteousness ; 
but our own righteous character, which defends 
the body. “* The preparation of the Gospel." 
-—As Mercury was shod with winged shoes, 
which carried him everywhere, so the Christian 
should be prepared everywhere to preach the 
good mews of peace. * Above all,”— 
Rather, besides all. He does not mean to say 
that faith is more important than other 
parts of the armor. The shield was large and 
strong, and by it even the flaming missiles 
would be stopped, “* Sword of the spirit, 
—The sword smites the enemy, and the best 
sword is God’s Word and promises. 
‘¢ In the Spirit,""—Through the Spirit, for such 
things as the Spirit would teach. “ That 
I may open my mouth boldly.""—Though a pris- 
oner at Rome. ‘* The mystery of the Gospel.” 
—Once a mystery, hidden in the council of 
God’s will; but now revealed, that through 
Christ all men who will, Jews and Greeks, 
might be saved. “* Ambassador in bonds." — 
Te put an ambassador in bond, sin a shameful 
disregard of all the rules of war; but, if 
chained, that does not relieve him of ‘the Guty 
to present his message. 

Jnstruction.—It will take the whole armor to 
save any one from the wiles of the Devil. We 
are tempted on every aide, and we must guard 
every part and with every possible contrivance, 
It will not do to escape one easy temptation, 
and then to yield to another hard one; to reject 
sins you don’t care anything about, and then 
indulge in those you like. 

Our worst foes are not enemies which we can 
see and fight. They are those which work 
within, the traitors in the heart. They are 
evil desires, selfishness, passions, envy, lazi- 
ness—all these favorite and unguarded ways by 
which Satan attacka us, 

ft is a good deal to be able to withstand at- 
tacks; to stand. It may be better to advance, 
to make attacks, and this is the duty of the 
Church ; but it is no small achievement not to 
be overthrown by temptation. Be onthe look- 
out not to get tripped up by temptation ; but 
to stand. At night one can well review the 
temptations to sin that have assailed him, and 
ask if he has had the grace to stand, 

One can’t resist temptation. unlése he takes 
the girdle of truth and the breastplate of 
righteousness. He must be in life what is true 
end righteous. Be honest. Be pure. Be square, | 
Be upright. 

The best way to resist temptation is by faith, 
If Satan aasaile you, ask God’s help and then 
trust. If tempted to say a bad word, to enter 
on any evil course, refuse, and trust God to 
help. God can be trusted. He will help and 
he wil] give victory. 

But with the trust must go prayer. It is of 
no use to try to be a Christian without praying. 
Pray “always, with all prayer and supplica- 
tion,’ whatever you are doing. In school, at 
play, at work, with companions, alone, every- 
where, always pray. 

Pray for your minister. It will help him. 
Pray for your superintendent, for your teacher, 
that they may teach well, that the pupile may 
be converted, that the school may be success- 
ful, that the church may be built up. 

Thank God that the mystery has been re- 
vealed. Any child now can know more of the 
plan of salvation than the most favored of the 
ancient prophets. This is God's good blessing 
te us, It is no longer. mystery, but we know 
encagh about it to be saved. Let us improve 
our knowledge. 

Paul was not the only ambassador of Jesus 
Christ. Every Christian is an ambassador; but 
many Christians will not deliver the message 
on which they are sent. Paul kept on deliver- 
ing it, notwithstanding he was beaten and 
chained because he would speak the message 
which Jesus Christ had given him. But how 
often we hold our tongues when we hear God’s 

name profaned or the Gospel or its professors 
abused, as if we were ashamed to be known as 


ambassadors. It takes small obstacle 
to prevent some Christians iro om speaking a 
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School mu 


FRorneson J. —— Boosnsvet Oxtort, 
concludes an extended article ip the current 
British Quarterly Review on necessary reforms 
in the University of Oxford, by saying that, 
learning in Oxford is not only not encouraged 
among the professors end tutors, but is an ab- 
solute disadvantage. The most sccomplished 
scholar who might be a candidate for a public 
office, he declares, bas no chance by the side 
of a theological or political partisan, whenever 
it is possible that such a partisan may be ep- 
pointed without great scandal, end souietimes 
even when the scandal is great. Consequently, 
no ene takes the pains to learn, when learning 
confers no reputation nor feads~the ‘way ‘to 
any advantage. “‘ Oxford end Cambridge phi- 
losophy,” he continues, ‘‘is a réchaufé of. Ger-' 
man research. Oxford (we do not speak of 
Cambridge) has no learned society which can 
exchange its periodical Literature for those 
papers whieh are given abundantly to the Bod-' 
leian Library from foreign sources, We get 
our ancient bistory from Germany and France; 
and, absurdly enough, even the theories of our 
constitution and the interpretation of the great 
events in. our political history are borrowed 
from the same foreign industry. But until a. 
radical change be mede in the public opinion 
of the University, and in the principles on 
which its endowments are distributed; until 
genuine work is contributed, in consideration 
of what is paid, it is not likely that Oxford 


‘ever will rise tothe place which it ought to 


fill.”’ 

..-Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, 
says that in classical teaching we must have 
grammatical study; but it must be combined 
far more with living processes of practice. 
Teachers must: not try to make their pupils 


|Sanskrit students or scientific grammarians 


before they have made Greek and Latin schol-’ 
ars. ‘‘Nor must pupils,’’ he adds, be bur- 
dened with overmuch grammar nor perplexed 
with the subtleties of its science. Still there 
must be grammatical study—accurate, thor- 
ough, and continuous. For Jack of this; what 
is called the natural method 4s faulty, and 
fatally so. But the grammatical study and 
knowledge must be combined with living, 
practical use, in hearing and speaking, as well 
as in reading and in'writing. Greek and Latin, 
as languages, must be taught by the tongue 
and the ear, quite as muchas by the eye. It 
must be voiced; and heard,'and spoken ‘by all 
possible exercises of most practical kind, in 
union with the reading of the book. Such a 
method must be carried on'from the beginning 
to the end of a course of instruction in school 
and college. 


.- The National Education Association held 
its “annual convention in Philadelphia last 


week, The exercises of the first day were the 


inaugural address by the president, Mr. John 


| Hancéck, of ‘Dayton, Ohio; a paper on ‘‘ The 


High School Question,’ by the Hon. J, W, 
Dickinson ; and an address on “The Neigh- 
borhood as a Starting-point in Education,” by 
the Rev. Robert E. Thompéon, professor ‘of 
social ‘sctence in the University of ‘Pennsylva- 
nia, On the two following days addresses were 
made on “Education at Home and Abroad,” 
by the Hon. John D. Philbrick ; “‘ Technical fa- 
ucation,” by ‘the Hon. J. M. Gregory, of’ Tit- 

nots ; “‘ The Best State School System,” by J. H. 


| saiart, of ‘Indiana; “Orthography in ‘High 


Schools and Colleges,” by Professor Francis A. 
March, of Lafayette College ; and “Relations 
of the Kindergarten to the School,” ‘by the 
Hon. W. T. Harris. 


-»» Of the eum of $200,000 which the trust- 
ees of Rochester University voted, at. their 
late annual meeting should be raised for the 
support of the institution $100,000 has already 
been secured by the subscriptions of three gen- 
tlemen of New York City. Mr, John H. Deane 
gave $50,000, John B. B. Trevor $25,000, and 
Jeremiah Milbank $25,000. 


....-Biogtaphical sketches of the class of 
1841 of Yale College have just been published 
in pamphlet form by the secretary of the claas, 
the Rey. 8. W., Barnum, of New Haven. . Of 
the seventy-eight graduates of the class, fifty- 
one are still living. 


---.The next class at Wellesley is expected 
to number about one hundred. The college 
has received gifts amounting ‘to $155,000 dur- 
ing ‘the past year. Three thousand volumes 
lave been added to its library. 


ye. Bangor. Theological Seminary has 
lately, received an, addition of $24,000 to its en- 
dowment fund, $10,000 of the amount coming 
trom Mra, Stone, of Malden, Mass. 


-\No students except. college graduates 
‘are henceforth to be received at the Andover 
‘Theological Seminary without a thorough ex- 
‘amination. 

The Stuarts of Philadelphia have Ry 
sented ue bes rith a handsome res- 
idence f —— 


THE piled Athearn sit 


2A) @urTiausn in New Orleans was agree- 
ably surprised to find a plump turkey served up 


it-waie obtained: “‘Why;'sir,” replied Sambo, 
Aat turkey hasbeen. roosting om our fence 
tree nights; so dis msoruiug L-ecise him for de 
rent ob de fence.”’ 


* ons. - Hat PM ry 
‘dione! ef of "air, ‘sir | Better let me ut the! ole 
‘of ft hort!” | Eminent Violinist: “Why” 
Hair-drésser : “Well, you'll excuse my sayin’ 
eo; but it makes you look like one of them 
fiddler chaps, you know !”” 


.-.4A contemporary asks: ‘‘How shall wo- 
men carry their pursesto frustrate the thieves ?’’ 
| Why, carry them empty. Nothing frustrates a. 
thief more than to: snateh a: woman’s purse, 
after following her half.a mile, aud then find 
that it contains nothing but a recipe for spiced. 
peaches and a faded photograph of her grand- 
mother. 


..When aman comes up tous and men- 
tions “that little bill," we reply: ““Oh! yes. 
We should have fixed that some time ago; but 
| had to go to Memphis to write up the scourge. 
Just got back to-day. Come down to the office, 
aud we'll give you the money. It’s in our 
| traveling-bag.” And he says he’s got torun 
to catch a train. 


...-A Natrona, THERMomETeR. — Doctor : 
“Bathe with great caré, and don’t fall to test the 
bath with the thermometer.” Nurse: “Sure, 
phwat wud of be afther doin’ wid a thermome- 
ter? If the baby (bless him !) comes out blue, 


| (bless him !) comes out red, sure, the wather’s 
too hot. Go away wid yer thermometer, Doc- 
ther dear !’’ 


--++Bald-headed;men have at. last found a 
champion, in the person of the inventor of the 
| patent, fly-disperser. It comsists of a wire 
| frame, made to fitthe head.of any person, In- 
| side the frame isa set of wheels and springs, 
| similar to,those in a clock; then there are five 
fans, which, when set at work, revolye rapidly, 
not oply causing a cool breeze, but driving, 
away the flies. 


..She was five years old, looking out of a 


| through the © Kitchen-garden 

' Jersey, anxious t6 be *fiformed'of the ¢harac-’ 
ter of the growing erops. ‘Said ‘her’ father :' 
|“ That fleld contains sweet potatoes ; that one, 
beans; the other, cabbage.’”’ ‘‘ Cabbage?” 
| quoth ‘the; flyeryear-old., , ‘Yea, cabbage |” 


| “Well, where ds the corn beef ?’’ 


.--At seven o’clock in the morning two 
dueliste, who are to fight to the death at a 
place in the suburbs, meet at the ticket-office 
of the railroad station. ‘Gimme a return 
| ticket, as usual,’’ says the first duelist to the 
| clerk, | in a terrible tone and with a ferocious 
‘ twiat of his moustache. ‘‘I—T say, do you al- 
ways buy return tickets ?”” stammers his oppo- 
nent, “ Always.’’ ‘Then I apologize.” 


..A small boy was hoeing corn in a sterile 
field by the roadside, up near Bethel, Indiana, 
when a passer-by stopped and said; ‘‘ Pears to 
me your corn is rather amal].” “ Certainly,” 
said the boy. “It is dwarfcorn.’”’ “ But it 
looks yaller.’’ ‘‘ Certainly, We planted the yal- 
ler kind,”’ ‘But it looke as if you wouldn't 
get more than half a crop,’’, ‘‘ Of course, not,” 
said the boy, ‘‘ We planted her on shares,” 


.-The Yndiana Legislature, last winter, 
elected Miss Maggie Fitzgibbon state librarian. 
Subsequently Miss Maggie married Assistant- 
Secretary-of-State W. A. Peelle, Result, con- 
fusion in the rural Demoeratic, press, which is 
seriously saying: ‘The question now is, What 
name will she attach to stete papers? She is 
no longer Maggie Fitagibbon, and the official 
records do not recognize her as Mrs, Peelle.’’ 


.-““It must be a beautiful, dreamy sort of 
life that you live, here in the country,” was 
the remark of a Gity boarder to Farmer Robin- 
son, ashe satin the shade waiting for his din- 
ner. “‘Well, not very,” wasthe reply. ‘You 
see, we get up before daylight and work til 
after dark, and get so.wsed up and) tired that 
we sleep, right, through soyndly, Why, I 
hayen’t had a respectable sort of a dream since 
the planting season began.” 


.-Hemp came first into use in‘the eet age 
New York News... 4nd wind instrnments in 
the band-ege.-Rome Sentinel, ; Andarithmetic 
in the ad-age.—Salem, Sundcam,..: And money 
in the coin- C= We » 
eradio⸗ in ‘thé — 
faves ‘in the bond-aj aia 
trees in thie folf-age. 5 mina — dogs 
inthe jasue-age.-~Bx. Cows in the pastuir-age. 
rx. And flies in, -the, porr-ageir—Sahensctady 
Union. And old maids in the dot-age.— Hx, 








And Adam in the man-age—t Jn ur frst pa: 


for bis dinuer, and tuquired df bis servant how ‘bar Ww, — 5**2 — 


sure, the wather’s too cold; and if the baby |, 





HR, 8.’D., closes his work at Taylorville, 


CRO, ir, ‘New York ork Oy. goog 


GUIREY, Groren, Oakland, — 
HOUGHTON, Gnonon, Eldora, lowa, resigns. 
HUTCHINS, J. R., Hermitage, N. Y., resigns. 
LESLIE, Ro Wi P 

rin Mat BERT, worm Towa, accepts call 


MARTIN, L. E., Hamburg, Iowa, résigns. 
PALMER, Ww., called to Manchiester, Mich. 
SU ART, Jonx A, ord. at West Haven, Vt. 


-TUCKER, C, T.,° Anam acce call to 
Osa, pts 


les pag owa. 
VINCENT, J. W., ord. at Kansas City, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BRADFORD, B. F., Darlen, declines'call, to 


estport, C onn, 
DED, F. B becomes prof. of Greek and 
ebtew in B angor Théo. Sem. 
ELLIOT, J. £., South 2— accepts in- 
vitation to supply Newington, Conn. 
FOSTER, F. H., North Reading, Mass. ; dis- 


—- J., closes his labors in Waterville, 
GROSVENOR, M. G., died recently in Boston, 
Mass., aged 83. 


HAMMOND, W. B., supplies Orwell, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON, M. O., inst. at Kidder, Mo. 

HAYWARD —— a his labors at 
Gilsum, N. H., Sept. 

LADD, GzoreeT., —— inted 


lecturer on Congre ation hag for't the next 
8 years at ‘Andover Ben. 


TUCKER, Wm. J., of! Madtson-ave. Pres. ch., 
New Yorks City, invited to ssorship in 
Andover = vacated by Prof. Phelps. 

PASCO, M. K., Belpre, O., resigns. 

PLESTED, W.., closes his pastorate at Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, Sept. Ist. 

RANKIN; A. L., accepts call to Soquel; Cal. 

SARGENT, F. D., Brookline, declines call to 
Wilton, N. H. 

SMITH, A. A., accepts call to Johnson, Vt. 

STANTON, R. P., Norwich, Conn., dismissed, 


‘WESTERVELT, W. D., Morristown, N. ¥., 


resigns. 
LUTHERAN, 


BARNETT, J. N., Center Brunswick, N. Y., 
accepts-eall to Columbia City, Ind. 


window of a car that was being whirled’ — <a er — 


tegion ‘ of New — Gronan Oy G Zemones trom Gettxeburg 


-HONT, B. i., 55* St. Mark’s, Philadel- 


accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 


* 


phia, Penn. 
LINDBERG, Conrap Emir, Philadéiphia, 
— accepls call to Gustavus Adolphus 
» New York. City. 


WaNZkL, 6, G. A,, Pittsburgh, accepts call to 
Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


i — — J. A, Newburyport, Mass., dis- 


mis 

BUCHANAN George D., called to Aisquith- 
st. ch. Baltimore, Md. 

UNN, B., D.D., Boston, Mass., called to 
Bethany ch.;, Philadelphia, Penn. 


FOULK, BNRY C., died near. Hagerstown, 
Md. —J 

PURBISH are called to Cong. 
cb. at ** kport, 


HECKMAN, Guorce NC, “called to Avondale, 
QUERN, Daviv A., Belfast, Ireland, called to 
SCHOLL Heuny T., accepts call to Milford, 
enw eS, Aveustus, D.D., Middletown, N.Y., 
SMITH. Gnonen C., ‘accepts call to aes 


tana, 
cone Josern W., — y, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to tae ch., Toledo, 0. 
INSON, R. A. ., Hackensack, N. J., re- 
signs. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
— SAMUEL, accepts call to Milford, 


PROUT, “WW. ., ‘becomes missionary at North 
ranville, N. V. 
LITTLE, Epwarp Portss, ord. priest at 
uincy, Ill,, and appointed canon of Cathe- 
dral of ‘St. John. 
PROSSER, Jonn 'W., ord. deacon at Detroit, 


Mich. 
WARBEN, D. F., D. D., declines call to Tor- 
resdale, ‘Penn. 


REFORMED. , 
COME RT. WRENCE, Low, died recently at 
8 ny d 
DURYERF, Joseph R., ord. at Newark, N. J. 
HUTION Mt, D. ‘D., — accepts call 40 Becond 
New Brunswick 
POLES, TSAac’ even, ord. at Newark, 


Pd tact 2 
pe th Kn (Guan), 


ALSPACH, J. W:, accepts ‘call to Baldwin, 


‘Penn. 
DUMSTREY, Y, M. F.;‘ord: at Pittsburgh; Perin. 
a | oe Colembhe, B C. 8. 4 "Sunbury, accepts call to 


qAoKER, Wat, agen eal to Broken Sword;'0. 
— » secepts: call) to! Shamokin, 
ome M., accepts call to Rockingham, 
graMnaUOr, Lev 'D., ord. ‘af Birch ‘Ran 


—————— ALR, B, hieerille, eneeb: call 


& Cahoon, N.Y. 
D. D., died recently at 
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SEVEN AMERICAN NOVELS.” 


Jest at present the supply of American 
novels is in excess of the English reprints. 
Tw6 of them are hardly mediocre; but the 
others are quite as good as the ordinary 
foreign novel which makes its appearance 
from month to month, and one, The Fel- 
meres, is considerably superior to the most 
of such. The story told in this is a strong, 
one of the career of a girl who has been 
deliberately reared in unbelief and taught 
to be guided in her life by the deductions 
of reason, rather than by faith or the teach- 
ings of any religion. She finally marries 
into a Christian family, and from this event’ 
on the object of the author is to bring into 
clear'telief the charactér of ‘an intellectual 
and puré-minded athefst, the selfishtiésd and 
bigotry of certain conventional Christians, 
and examples of a high and true Christian 
life. It is probably her first attempt at 
writing a long story, a8 blemishes here and 
there in the movements and construction 
plainly indicate, and we prefer to consider | 
the book as a promise of what its author 
evidently has the ability to achieve, rather 
than confine our conclusions to its merits, 
alone. Charlotte Bronté might have writ- 
ten the first two or three chapters; but she 





would have been careful enough to provide | 


that the artistic effect in the development 
of Helen Felmere’s childhood should not be! 


wholly lost by, at least, the seeming lapse , 


of time. Nor should we have found her: 
falling into the immature habit of pausing 
every now and then for the benefit of an’ 
apostrophe beginning with ‘‘Ah me!” 
Ab! anything. The conversations, too, be- 
tween her and her father ought to be 


abridged in some places. The reader must | 


find some difficulty, also, in accounting for 
the sudden change wrought in her husband’s 
character, simply because she cannot at 
once think as his family do, for whom he 


has shown ‘no’ great attachment. “ Further: 


more, Helen’s character does not always 
seem to be hers; but the struggle that 
comes at the last, when she finally gives up 
her ehild forever, to be brought up sway 
from her as a Christian, throws a sublimity 


over her whole life, and the events and 


scenes which follow make the story a better 
religious novel than any that has appeared 
in a long while. The author can think a 
powerful story, What she needs is to ac- 
quire the faculty to write one. 
Nearly as much might be said of Mr. 
John Boyle O’Reily, whose Moondyne, a 
jof convict life in West Ausiralia, is as 
fan of fancy and romance: as a half-dozen 
pr sensational novels. But the dia- 
logue, with rare exceptions, is/stiff, stilted, 
and unnatural. Many of the characters are 
such as never were met on land orsea, and 
the rapidity of the scene-shifting confuses 
the plot from beginning to end. In fact, it 
is difficult to define just what the plot is. 
Moondyne is a character who was sentenced 
to the penal colony while a boy, for some 
offense which is not mentioned. He devel- 
ops into a quict, ailent, obedient, patient 
man, around whom finally a number of un- 
fortunate circumstances gradually gather. 
He. is now working in the chain-gang at 
Fremantle, where he becomes a hero by 
throwing himself in the way of great rolling 
rocks and staying their progress, while a num- 
ber ofithe convicts escape impending distruc- 
tion. Next he is a fugitive in the Austra- 
lian bush; and his ‘fame for intégrity and 
honor has made all the native tribes ready 
to do his bidding. ‘Then he is inthe hands 
of the authorities and his enemies again, 
and the' author makes plain the injustice 


“Twa Fiuwmass.. By § B.Euuorr. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 


pan — Boston: The 
‘The BReTon Mitts.’ By Caances J. BELLAMY. New 
York: @. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Esa. BY the Rev. ALFRED, CO, Hoaprm. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Oo. 

Unper gum BELis. By Loomakp Kirr. Maw Yorks 
G. P. Putnam's Bons. 

Nite Days, —— — enuadei· 
phié :'3. B. Lippincott & 


we hmm. — anæea. Chicago 
Gree SnD 


a commonplace sentimental love 





THE INDB 


hater tt snowed om -infiieted | 


inianly ‘persdiial 4 
‘Where his is ory all ‘In ‘tntarest 4 
when he leaves this central’ character, i and 
changes the ‘scene to an Engtish: de! 
be- 


tween two people who talk yery maituch 


esd > be the fuaklon tx the gyno Claris 
Arandison. The 


Harlowe and Sir Charles 
preachments that follow also through many, 
chapters on the English Government’aprison 
system are as dry as anything Charles Reade 
hasfavored his readers with ‘in a -siniflar 
The book hasa wild, picturesque 
effect, though, running through the greater 
part of it, that catches the attention of the. 
reader and keeps it to the close. Wherever’ 
the opportunity happens to introduce’ 
\Australian scenery, Mr. O’Reily is usually 
equal to the occasion, and much of the charm — 
ofthe story is due to its fresh surroundings. 
“No eye,” he says, “‘accustomed only to, 
morthern vegetation and climate can con- 
ceive unaided the glory of a well-watered . 
Australian vale. The carriages rolled un- 
ider trees of splendid fern from fifteen to 
‘twenty feet in hight; the earth was varie- 
ated with rich color in flower and herb- 
age; spreading palms of every variety 
filled the eye with beauty of form; the’ 
jgteen and crimson and yellow parrots and 
jparoquets rose in flocks as the 
passed ; and high over all the beauteous life’ 
of the underwood rose the grand mahogany | 
jand tuad and gum trees of the forest.” 

In the third of these novels, Zhe Breton 
Mills, may be found a more carefully 
planned story and a more finished style 
than either of the others contains; but the’ 
same material has been worked into various | 
combinations many times already. It is a 
story of a struggle between capital and 
labor, in which a certain tyrannical mill- 


or | owner is on one side and his employés on 


the other. Sandwiched in here and there: 
is anying but an entertaining love affairthat : 
‘the mill-owner’s son and heir is the hero of. 
Though he is a well-disposed young man 
and acts his part very well, it is not easy to, 
get up much sympathy for him in the straits 
——*8 finds himself, tlirough his 
in loving & common, uninterest- 
ing girl, who finally prefers one of the 
“hands” to himself and runs off. The 
other people of the book are a retired old 
gentleman, who occasionally makes his ap- 
pearance as the heroine's father; and a 
handsome servant-girl, that he finally falls . 
in love withand marries, to the great dis- 
gust of everybody. There isastrike among. 
the workmen; a short riot; an old gentleman | 
falling dead in an apoplectic fit, brought on: 
by rage; and a scene where the stalwart 
‘hand ” bravely holds a mad dog, while 
the heroine makes a retreat. Finally, the 
whole leads to a climax that nothing what- 
ever has excited the reader to take the least 
interest in, and the story comes to an end. 
From these events and conversations be- 
tween factory hands we are transported in 
Elsa, by the Rev. Alfred Hogbin, to Ger- 
many, and introduced toa throng of new peo- 
ple, who are presented in such rapid succes- 
sion that only a pencil and note-book in hand 
can save confusion of names and appear- 
ances. The author himself, in fact, has 
difficulty in managing the business, and re- 
sorts to this happy devisement on beginning 
his second chapter: ‘‘Here the omniscient. 
and ubiquitous Spirit of the Pen gives me a 
twitch in his peculiar fashion, and asks:, 
“Would you like to be made acquainted 
with this young lady?’ ‘Just the thing,’ 
say I. ‘Tell me who she is, and how she 
came here, and why she is alone and a 
stranger, and what she expects to do in 
Munich, without being able to speak 'Ger- 
man.’” It turns out that sheis the heroine, 
and the Spirit arranges his information so 
that it forms sort of a mysterious prologue 
to, what follows, all of which, if.one would 
do justice to the author, should be skipped. 
The story is not wholly lacking in interest, 
but is a great deal too long; and the author: 
knows scarcely ‘anything of the technique’ 
pertaining to story-writing. After the ‘first! 


third of by book, —— * pleuaant in- 
_cidents and bright are usually im- 
mel — et eh ag coe 


poe apes As one example, the 





thirty-eighth chapter may be mentioned, in 
which Elsa gives the clue to her pest: life, 


— —— 


ori — eiidy; too’ easy to 
ereate an impression of rv doth the 
events that follow. 

Of the ottier novels, Under the Bolle is the: 
| bei Thee ‘fe laid in ‘the city of 

ulenne, in France, and most of the inci- 

ents are clustered sbout an old 
artiet-priest of the Fra Angelica ort, 
who paints pictures under the bella of 
an old cathedral church and is the confi- 
dante in the love affairs of two charming 
pupils. It is a story with a quiet, old-fash- 
loned tone, told tn an easy, graceful way. 
Wile Days is quite the opposite. The author 
writes the whole in the personal-address 
style, as if it were a long letter divided into 
chupters, and nearly every sentence is an 
effort to say something ‘bright. The char. 
acters are, therefore, very silly; and it is | 
father tedious keeping them company up | 
the Nile or anywhere elge, Maiden Rachel 
is a person remarkable in several respects. 
The writer, in describing her, says that ‘‘ her 
candid countenance may be likened to one 
of those Geneva watches whose crystal 
face exposes the interior springs. Nature 
and destiny may not have been in perfect 
sympathy; but both have used her features 
for a tablet and stamped thereon testi- 


‘| monials of nobility and content.” We are 


also told, a page or two further on, that 
‘‘she dines at a boarding-house across the 
street, taking her morning and evening 
meals, which she herself prepares, in pri- 
vate.” She is not unfamiliar with the 
scientific theories of Huxley, Darwin, 
Spencer, and Tyndall.. .But the condition 
of primitive men and women accupies only 
a dim background in her thoughts; for she 
gees that the IHife-carrents which ebb and 
flow in human progress are pulsating with 
pressing needs. and wants which the present 
hour must supply. Asthe reader progresses, 
he will also find that ‘‘she does not often 
speculate upon the dectrine of the plurality of 
existences and reincarnations,” but ‘‘ simply 
believes in and acts upon the philosophy that 
our present. progsess in knowledge and vir- 
tue, will determine our point of departure in 
another life and the place we.shall then oc- 
cupy.” After her quiet evening meal is 
over, it is her custom to draw a large easy- 
chair near the fire and place her feet upon 
the hearth, Then “the current of her rev- 
erle changes, a8 an obstructed stream may 
gradually curve and alter its course. From 
her position on the deck of Content, . 
glimpses of pleasing scenery are revealed, 
while towering rocks, that obscure the sun, 
fade away in the dim distance.” 


—— — — 


Very sadly and tenderly do we take up a 
privately printed volume of Mary T. Refley’s 
Tvems. We first heard of her as a pupil in the 
State Normal School in Trenton, where she was 
regarded as a girl of the greatest promise. One 
of her poems was put into our hands, and we 
printed half a dozen of them within a year. On: 
graduating, last summer, she went to her 
father’s home, in Louisiana, and on the 16th of 
October died of yellow fever, at the age of 
nineteen, being one of the five who died out of 
her family. Young, evidently undeveloped, 
needing and feeling her need of study and 
training, she was yet the most promising 
young writer, with the exception of the 
lamented Frederick W. Loring, who was killed 
by the Indians, that we have met in the journal- 
istic experience of the past ten years. Her 
poems in the Negro dialect were very tender 
and strong, and the story of ‘‘The Death of 
John Gair” or of ‘The High Water” will 
haunt the memory of those who read it. And 
what added.to the pathos of ‘John Gair”’ is 
the fact that the story was absolutely true. 
She had lived near where that bright colored 
man lived who was murdered by the Kuklux 
simply because he was a leader among his peo-' 
ple. She knew him, and she heard the story 
of his death, as told privately by one who took 
part in his murder, and her deep nature felt 
strongly for the persecuted Negroes. That 
poem, put into the mouth of a Negro who lay 


\hidden.where he sew the murder, might well 
bo the immortal memorial,of the martyrs of , 


Louisiana., We remember hearing her, read; 
once, with. strange pathos, the poem, with its 
hold conclusion, telling how, after the mur- 
derers had. gone, the speaker came from his 


hiding-place and looked upon his body lying in 


“ de grasses wet wid his blood”: 


“ riddled wid de bullets, 
Ut thos troo aa" feos ; ; 
‘An’ his po’ dead face was awful, ad 
Wet wid bloody dew. 
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“ An’ — Poi td him— 
Face an’ head 


The longest poem in the book is left unnamed, 
having never received her final revision. It is 
somewhat in the broken style of Tennyson's 
“Maud,” with its changing meters and sharp 
transitions of subject and speaker. It was 
written during the few weeks of Miss Reiley’s 
stay in Louisiana before her death, and the 
fale shows the influence of the approaching 
terror which wasso soon to end her life. It 
startles one to read; 
“OQ God! in humanity elothed, 
Have mercy on man thou hast made, 
Grant, ere there is none to beseech thee, 
The territle plague may be stayed.” 

Tae story of the plague makes a controlling 
fncident in the plot and is strongly brought 
out. There are many minor blemishes of 
meter and rhyme, resulting from the hasty 
eomposition in blocking out what would have, 
doubtless, been carefully revised had the au- 
thor lived to prove the hopes which those who 
knew her fondly entertained. 


...- The Life of Charles Lever, by W. J. Fitz- 
patrick, which has lately appeared in two vol- 
umes, in London, from the press of Chapman 
& Hall, and in this country, in Harper & 
Brother’s “‘ Franklin Square Library,” has not 
been written with as much good judgment and 
akill as one could wish ; but it will, neverthe- 
less, prove a welcome book to the great num- 
ber to whom Lever’s dashing, rollicking stories 
have given pleasure during the past thirty- 
five years. Much of his life was as full of in- 
eident and adventure as are given in his nov- 
éls. In, fact, they were always more or less 
facts slightly exaggerated, for Lever was not 
much of aninventor, After his career at Trinity 
College, Dublin 4 short reaidence in Ger- 
many, he tried Iiféaga doctorin an emigrant 
ship, and came to America. Here he went 
among the Indians, and fell in with some 
strange adventures. Shortly, hawever, and he is 
back in Ireland again, a dis 7 


—2 


Cian 
one toate) 


fighting the cholera epidemjé 4 i 
lowing year he married tha gig ie 

in love with at fifteen years Of age, amdanttles 
at Portslewart.. Here he >: io fret novel, 


“Harry Lorrequer,’? which wa PY 
fm the Dublin University Magazine, in 155 
The novel “ Charles O’Malley ” soon followed, 
and Lever’s fame as a novelist was at once 
established. The biographer does not allow 
him to tell his own story, through his corre- 
spondence ; but prefers to tell it himself, and is 
at times rather prosy. At this period, as one 
instance, he introduces a rambling resumé, that 
will be likely to be skipped. Lever’s prosperity 
soon made him uneasy in the little, out-of-way 
place where he was living ; and he went abroad 
to Berlin, where he passed several years of his 
life in a whirl of society and gayety. It was 
here that the second novel was written. 
‘When I sat down to write ‘O’Malley,;’” he 
gays, “I was, as I have ever been; very low 
with fortune, and the success of a new venture 
was pretty much as eventful to me as the turn 
of the right color at rouge et noir, Atthe same 
time'l ‘had then an amount of spring in my 
temperament and a power of enjoying life 
which I can honestly say I never found sur- 
passed.” In 1847 he settled at Florence, and 
wrote “The Dodd Family Abroad,” “Con 
Cregan,”” “The Daltons,” and “The Martins 
of Cro’ Martin.”” Thackeray pronounced 
Lever’s Hfe at Florence the essence of luxury; 
but it was not to last long. He soon began to 
show symptoms of overwork, and during the 
remainder of his life wes always ir poor health. 
His last years, too, were full of many harassing 
cares; and he grew more sober. The character 
his biographer draws of him isin the main a 
fair one, and no attempts are made to cover up 
a few blemishes. He was a jovial, hearty man, 
looking at life as though it were a comedy, 
popular with a host of friends, and satisfied for 
the most part with himself and the world as he 
found it, 

..«-The adaptation of Professor Henry 
Morley’s ‘‘ First Sketch of English Literature” 
into A Manual of Xnglish Literature for college 
students, by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, has 
just been published by Sheldon & Company. 
Professor Tyler’s aim has been to £0 re-arrange 
and revise this work that it should thoroughly 
meet the wants of the American student and 
commend itself to the notice of instructors, 
through its superiority of arrangement and 
completeness of detail respecting the earlier 
periods. It has seemed best to him to prepare 
a book which should aid the student to s full 
understanding of these, as edllege libraries are 
usually lacking in the earlier English works, 
rather than attempt to gives complete history 


© e¢ the later periods as well. This plan he bas 
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carried out very successfally. The book is 
better adapted, by its excellent divisions and 
treatment, to the majority of college students 
than Craik’s large volumes, It is fuller and 
much superior to the text-book by Shaw, which 
has done éervice in a large number of ‘schools 
and colleges for several years ; and, altogether, 
perhaps it would be quite as preferable as the 
abridged edition of Taine. Yet it is far from 
being the text-book in this branch of study 
that to us, at least, seems needful. What is 
wanted fs not a book that is chfeflya biographical 
and bibliographical hand-book, and which for 
the most part leaves the exposition of the sub- 
jectto the teacher. Nor does it seem of so much 
importance that the student should be in- 
strutted in the Anglo-Saxon period at such 
length. Nota third of any class could be made 
to take an enthusiastic interest in it. Stopford 
A. Brook’s “ Primer of English Literature,” 
enlarged to the size of this volume by the ad- 
dition under its several heads of greater detail, 
would show any intelligent instructor at a 
glance or two how much such text-books as 
this and those in general use lack, They can 
be of little service to any one who may not have 
acompetent teacher. It is possible to give a 
book of this kind a fascination and charm 
quite beyond anything these contain—some- 
thing like an extended Macaulay essay on Ad- 
dison, Johnson, or Goldsmith—and yet be a 
text-book also. The mere statement of dates 
and the leading facts do not make this study 
the delightful one that it is. 


...-The Riverside Edition of the British 
Poets, as originally published, is now com- 
pleted by Houghton, Osgood & Company, in 
sixty-five volumes, the last five volumes 
being devoted to Skelton and Donne (two 
volumes), Wyatt and Surrey, Shakespeare 
and Jonson, and Alerrick. These cover 
a period of English poetry of about two 
hundred years, or from the middle of the fif- 
teenth century to Milton. It is not easy to 
appreciate Skelton’s ribaldry and grotesqueness 
now, nor the metaphysical conceits of Donne, 
who wrote more than a century later; but in 
Surrey’s sonnets and Wyatt’s songs, rondeauz, 
and other little poems thefe Ways a charm 
and pleasure, turn them over as often as we 
may. The Shakespeare and Jonson volume 
includes Dyce’s memoir of the former, the long 
poems, sonnets, and songs from the plays, and 
all of Jonson complete, excepting, of course, 
his plays. New readers will find in Herrick’s 
poems maby delightful love lyrics, epigrams, 
and scraps of verse worth remembering. He 
belonged to the age just before Milton, and 
made his poems in the same days when Love- 
lace and Cowley were making theirs, The por- 
trait in the front of the volume is an odd one 
to represent a poet; but we doubt not looks 
very much as he did when his Devonshire 
neighbors used to look askance at his great nose 
and double chin, and the pet pig following his 
heels wherever he chanced to walk. This new 
edition is one that cannot be dispensed with 
very well by librarians, and is so much of an 
improvement in many respects on the old six- 
teen-mo volumes that it will undoubtedly take 
their place in many private libraries. 


-»Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. publish 
Four Lectures on Some Hpochs of Karly Church 
History, by Dean Merrivale, which will be found 
excellent studies of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
St. Leo the Great, and St. Gregory. The first 
ischosen as the central figure of the outward, 
the objective, and the visible Church of the 
century which followed upon the conversion of 
Constantine. The next represents the leading 
characteristics of the inner life of the Church 
and its religions views and sentiments during 
nearly the same period. Then follows asketch 
of the historical foundation of the Papal pre- 
tensions, with Pope Leo the Great for the cen- 
tral figure; and, in conclusion, a review of the 
early missions of the Church and the great 
movement of revived life and vigor that began 
under Pope Gregory’s rule. The author makes 
no pretension to special research or originality 
of view ; but the book is one that will put the 
student, at a reading or two, in possession of 
information which would cost much time to 
acquire from larger works and is in every way 
worthy of its eminent author. 


.-. The International Review for August con- 
tains as its leading article a very timely paper 
just now, in a review of “Current Politics and 
Literature in France,” by Edmond de Pres- 
sensé, The morrows of victory, he says, have 
special dangers. The question now is to know 
whether the violent party of democracy will 
prevail over the moderate and reasonable party, 
which alone is capable of permanently estab- 
lishing the Republic in the shifting soil of 
France. “‘ We sincerely hope it is; but it can- 
not be without struggles. There will be many 
days of difftculty ; but we must keep ourselves 
from believing that the first mistake will com- 
promise everything. Besides, the new Presi- 
dent of the Republic, M. Grévy, is precisely the 
pilot for this rocky navigation. He is both 
liberal.and moderate. His personal influence 
is considerable."" He discusses also M. Ferry's 


Educational Bill, carefully, showing the mis- | majority arein French. The first volume, con. 

chief it is sure toeause. Of Zole’s novels he.| taining 650 documents, comes down to the end, 
says: “We come from reading them as from a | of 1741, thus 75* only about. eighteen 
slough whose mire sticke to our minds, and we 


fecl like shaking oursélyes thoroughly.” 


gow, is, in its way, as excellent and commend- 
able as was Stopford Brooke's *‘ English Liter- 
ature” primer. The author has divided the 
subject, after an introductory chapter, into 
four parts—‘‘ Accuracy and Purity,” ‘ Clear- 
ness and Precision,’ ‘Strength and Grace,” 
and “‘ Versification.”” Each and all of these are 
particularly well treated; and the chapter on 
English versification is superior in simplicity 
and completeness to anything to be found in 
the school text-books in present use, 


+++ Eldredge & Brother, of Philadelphia, have 
begun the publication of aset of ‘ Manuals 
tor Teachers,’’ which first appeared in England, 
where they were prepared at the request of the 
Literature Committee of the National Educa- 
tional Society. The first of the series is on 
The Cultivation of the Senses, and will be found 
of value by mothers, in teaching their young 
children, as well as by professional teachers of 
youth. 

....The American News Company publish « 
handy little Summer Guide to Central Hurope, 
by Lafayette C. Loomis, It contains consider- 
able information, within one hundred pages, 
respecting important portions of England, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and also contains several maps. 


...- Stories and Ballads, by Ellen Tracy Alden 
(American Book Exchange), is an entertaining 
collection for young folks. The stories are 
prettily told and the rhymes are much better 
than the average. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Pau. Hayse is writing a new novel, called 
“ Romulus-Enkel.”’ 


Tennyson has been requested to write the in- 
augural ode for the Australian International 
Exhibition. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin have in press a two- 
volume “Life of Gladstone,” written by Mr. 
George Barnet Smith. 


Under the title of “ Unterwegs,”” Berthold 
Auerbach is about to publish a collection of 
dramas and short stories. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press a critical 
review of Mallock’s “Is Life Worth Living?’ 
said to be written by a well-known writer. 


Henry Holt & Company have issued in 
paper covers the recent address by Mr. White- 
law Reid, before the Editorial Associations of 
New York and Ohio, on Some onepepir 
Tendencies, 


“The World’s Paradises,” by 8.G. W. Ben- 
jamin, is the title of a book shortly to appear 
in “ Appleton’s New Hendy-Volume Series.” 
It will describe the noted sanataria and choice 
climatic places in the world. 


The delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
already in the press three more volumes of 
“The Sacred Books of the East,’’ edited by 
Professor Max Miller, They will appear in 
the course of next year. 


George Munro, the publisher of the ‘‘ Seaside 
Library,”” has begun the publication of The 
Contemporary Review in the same cheap form. 
The July number made its appearance nearly 
as early as the English publication. 


Mr. Swinburne has just completed for the 
Gentleman's Magazine a note on the historical 
play of ‘‘ King Edward III,” in which he dis- 
cusses the question of Shakespeare’s author- 
ship, or partial authorship, of that play. 


A memoir of Lord Beaconsfield is just out in 
England, which has for a motto the following 
quotation from Artemus Ward: “He asked 
me what was my prinserpuls. ‘I ain’t got 
enny,’ I said. ‘Nota prinserpul. I’m in the 
show business.’”’ 


Darwin has translated from the German the 
sketch of the life of his grandfather, Dr. Eras- 
mus Darwin, written by Dr. Krause, and pro- 
poses to prefix a preliminary notice. Mr. Mur- 
ray, of London, will publish it, and also a ““Me- 
moir of Edward and Catherine Stanley,’’ edited 
by their son, the Dean of Westminster. 


There will be shortly published, for the ben- 
efit of the De Koven Memorial Endowment 





west, “‘ Sermons by the Rev. James De Koven, 


work, with a steel-engraved 
author, will be issued by D. Appleton & Co. 





...-The latest of the “Literature Primers” 


series of D. Appleton & Oo., English Composi- 
tion, by John Nichol, professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of Glas- 


Fund for the Church University in the North- 


D. D., late warden of Racine College.” The 
of the 


The political correspondence of Frederick 
the Great, the publication of which has been 
| undertaken hy the Academy of Berlin, will 
require not fewer than thirty volumes. The 


months of bis reign, It 
invasion of Silesia, 


The following announcements are made for 
Messrs; Macmillan & Co.’s classical seriea—viz.: 
“The Phormio of Terence,’’ edited by Mesers. 
John Bond and A. 8. Walpole (this will be 
ready in September); “The Captivi of Plau- 
tus,” edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A., professor 
of Latin in Trinity College, Dublin ; and ‘‘ The 
Second and Third Books of Virgil's Aineid” 
(The Narrative of Aineas), edited by Mr. E. 
W. Howson, B.A., fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


In a private letter from Professor Longfellow 
toa member of the 8t. Louis Sketching Club, 
in answer to a question as tothe origin of the 
plot of ‘‘ The Golden Legend,’’ the poet says: 
* ‘The Golden Legend’ is founded upon a Ger- 
man story of the Middle Ages, written by Hart- 
man von den Ane. You will find it in Mailath’s 
‘Altdeutsche Gedichte,’ published in Stuttgard, 
in 1809, Perhaps some German friend of yours 
may have acopy of this work. The old Ger- 
man poem is entitled ‘ Der Arme Heinritch.’" 


| The recent publication, at Berlin, of Count 
Moltke’s “‘ Wanderbiich" leads The Atheneum, 
in reviewing it, to observe that the more the 
actual events of 1870 and 1871 become known, 
from private memoirs, as well as from official 
documents, some of which are little known be 
yond the Continent, the more it appears certain 
that Count Moltke, and not Bismarck, was in 
reality the leading spirit of the time. “‘ He com- 
manded not only in the field, but in the cab- 
inet also.” In a letter from Paris, dated in 
December, 1856, the Count describes the Em- 
peror, waiting for Prince Frederick William 
at the foot of the staircase in the Tuileries, in 
the following words: ‘‘I had fancied Louis 
Napoleon ataller man. He looks very well on 
horseback ; but less so on foot. There is a 
ecrtain immobility in bis features, and I was 
struck by the vacant or I might say fading 
look of his eyes. A pleasant ard good- 
humored smile is spread over his whole phys- 
fognomy, which, however, has little Napole- 
onic in it. . - He does not assume impos- 
ing attitudes and even appears shy in conver- 
sation, He is an emperor, but not ea king.” 


t mainly relates to his 


Thirty-five years ago a writer in a New York 
magazine, speaking of the profits of magazine 
writers, said: ‘The history of the ‘thonthlies 
for the last few years forms a chapter by itself 
of American progress. Itis but a short time 
since the dollar a page of the North American 
Review was considered sufficient pay for articles 
by Edward Everett. The old New York Mirror 
paid $500 a year for ‘Pencilings by the Way’ 
(N. P. Willis), the republication of which has 
paid the author $5,000. I think the burst on 
authorland of Graham’s and Godey’s liberal 
prices was like sunrise withouta dawn. They 
began at once paying their principal contrib- 
utors at the rate of twelve dollars a page— 
nearly thrice the amount, paid by English mag- 
azines to the best writers—and paying it, too, 
, 00 the receipt of the MSS., and not, as in 

London, on the publication ‘ot the article.” 
To the majority of writers for the magazines 
of the present day twelve dollars a page would 
be an unusually large amount, and the mau- 
guration of paying on acceptance would be as 
happy a surprise as in the days of Graham and 
Godey. 


A correspondent writes: ‘Edmond About, who 
was aprominent figure in the late Literary Con- 
gress in London, and wo wrote a letter to the 
Times of that city, expressing his earnest appre- 
ciation of the cordial reception o Mf and 
his compatriots, is back in Paris, and am full of 
kind words for England and the English 
people. The vanity of the chief of the X/Xeme 
Siecle has obviously been tickled. He will be 
grateful to his neighbors across the Channel 
until they, so to speak, rub him the wrong way 
when he will forget past favors and courtesies, 
as he has always shown a talent for doing, and 
assail them virulently with his sharp tongue 
and sarcastic pen. About is far from popular 
at home, and by no means deserves popularity, 
He has no sense of gratitude, and does not 
pretend to have,as may be judged from his 
maxim; ‘ Benefits would cost too much if we 
were obliged to make any return for them.’ 
Sainte-Beuve told the truth when he said of 
him: ‘Each of About’s books isa fine work 
and a bad action.’ He appears very amiable, 
with his blue eyes and light beard—somewhat 
silvered, for he is now in his fifty-second year; 
but appearances are deceptive. He is forever 
taking his associates to pieces, and saying 
malevolent things about them in a very pleas- 
ant manner. He shows a domestic side at 
home, fondling and playing with his children 
by the hour. Being a Lorralner, he is natural- 
ly bitter against the Germans, as he is, indeed, 
at times against every one. He counts himself 
amiable, though, forhe is fond of declaring 
' that he never entertains any hostility toward 
the'persons he has ridiculed and wronged, |. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 


titive Examinations for Scholarships are held 

mning of the Coll bay the first Wednes- 
day in September. App! ons for the same must 
be filed ten days previously. 


Rev. GEO. HERBERT PATTERSON, A.M., LL.B., 


Rt. Rev. A. CLEVELAND COXE, D. D., 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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PINCKNEY’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
30 Union Square, New York City. 
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MISS MARY A; EVANS, Princtpal, 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Examinations will be held Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 2d and 8d, for admission in the CLASSICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and TecHwicaL Departments of the College. 

Catalogues, containing full information, will be sent 
on application to PRESIDENT CATTELL or to Dr. 
TRAILL GREEN, Dean of the Pardee Scientific De- 
partment, Easton, Penn. 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New Yorr. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, & Praveen A es and Views, 
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MUSIC. PUBLICATIONS. 


For All Singing, People! 
THE SOVEREIGN. 


By H. R. PALMER. 
192 LARCE PAGES OF 


Bright, New, Inspiring Songs, Glees, 
Choruses, etc. 
struction my "s Theory, of ‘Mus People’ mf all others Mr Po ¥, 5 
“Open Letter to all worth 
the price of the book. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


$7.50 per dozen, by Express. 
S27” Speotmen Pages seni sent free to all applicants. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 Eant Ninth Street, | 73 ——— —— 
NEW YORK. 
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Singing- Class Teachers! 
the maw PALACE OF SONG,” Just completed by 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
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Our Home Hygienic Institute, 


P,-0, Address, Dansville, Living- 
ston County, New York, 


48 the oldest and the largest Hygienic Sanitarium in 
the world. Over 20,000 invalids—men, women, and 
children—within the last thirty years have, without 
the use of medicines, recovered from severe, painful, 
and greatly debilitating diseases, under the remark- 
able management of its Physician-in-Chief and his 
very able associates. All last Winter it had not less 
than 200 guests, from 22 States and Canada; and its 
Spring and Summer guests are already making good 
the number of those who go away. The physicians of 
the Institute are thoroughly medically educated men 
and women, and are the authors of many books and 
pamphlets on health (price-list of which will be sent 
to any one asking for it). They also edit the oldest 
and most widely-circulated Health Journal extant, 
named Tae Laws oF Lirs, published monthly, price 
$1.50 per annum, payable in advance. They also edit 
abi-monthly journal named Tae Lucrurss, and which 
is sent free to all who subscribe at full rate for Tur 
Laws or Lirz, Specimen Copies af both of these Jour- 
nals will be sent free to those who would like to have 
them. Our Home is rapidly coming to be a favorite 
resort for journalists, teachers of both sexes, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and business men of all kinds, as well 
as women in domestic life, all of whom, overtaxed in 
their various pursuits, are depleted in nervous energy 
and need the recuperation which rest only can give. 
We believe it is the best place on the globe for tired 
and worn-down persons to get back bodily and mental 
vigor. 22 is a place where men, women, 
pad ghildren be health can be taught how to keep 
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THE PROPRIETORS, 


*IDELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, M. Y. 
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CHAS, E. LELAND * CO., Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. L, 
Opened June ist. 
BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We have had 0 many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. ‘They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 


free, 28 & PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription, A cut of the File or Binder is 


given below: 





















THE MORAVIAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


We have already announced ‘the meeting 
of the General Synod of the Unitas Fra- 
tum, or Moravian Church, at Herrnhut, 
Germany. The session lasted more than 
five weeks, having been opened May 26th 
and closed July 8d. The Synod does not 
meet: oftener than once in ten years, and 
the transactions of the Unity’s Elder Con- 
ference (an executive board for the whole 
Church) for this period are passed under re- 
view and suggestions of the various provin- 
cial synods are considered. It would seem: 
that much less time would suffice to per- 
form, in an orderly way, all the dyties de- 
volving on the Generel Synod; but the 
Brethren take plenty of time for discussion, 
both in Committee and in Synod, and we no- 
tice that they are commenting on the “ un 
usual brevity” of the session. There is 
nothing, however, in the list of acts of the 
Synod: which an outsider would be likely to 
regard as of ‘‘ unusual” importance. 

The ecclesiastical system of the Mora- 
vians is a peculiar one, While their mis- 
sions are found in every continent and their 
church organizations in Germany, Great 
Britain, and America, all is under one gen- 
era} government, the headquarters of which 
are in Saxony, The General Synod always 
meets at Herrnhut, refusing invitations to 
meet fn England or America; and its exec- 
utive board, the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, 
composed of twelve bishops and elders, and 
which also acts as the provincial board of 
the German Province, has its seat at Berth- 
elsdorf. This Conference also superintends 
the foreign missionary work. There are 
three provincial synods—the German, the 
British, and the American—which have au- 
thority to regulate their own internal affairs, 
leaving what pertains to the whole Ghurch 
and questions of doctrine, ritual, and disci. 
pline to the General Synod. The Generali 
Synod is composed of nine @elegates from’ 
each province, chosen by tho aynod thereof, 
together with the bishops; the members of 
the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, representa- 
tives from foreign missions, official mem- 
bers, and secretaries. The number entitled 
to sit and vote in the recent General Synod 
was fifty-four. The General Synod was 
called to order by Bishop Tietzen, as presi- 
dent of the U. E.C, While the Commit- 
tee on Credentials was in session, the Synod 
in an unofficial manner conferred on the sub- 
ject of a president, Tlie ‘Ghioice lay be- 
tween Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz and 
Elder H. L, Reichel, of the U. FE) 0.; but 
the former was selected, because it wag 
thought proper that An -American ‘should 
fill the office. The concession was received 
with great satisfaction’ by the American 
delegates, and for the first time an Ameri: 
can took the president’s chair. Next three 
vice-presidents were chosen, one from each 
province. The president and vice-presidents, 
when acting together, are called the pra. 
sidium. The U. E. O. has charge of the 
business. before the Synod. President 
Tietzen, of the Conference, reporting for it, 
said that in the midst of the degeneracy of 
the age the ‘‘ Brethren’s Church has been 
safely brought. Even if it has not been un- 
touched by the spirit of the times, still it 
has not been altogether swept away; and 
we have assembled in Synod not to destroy, 
but to build up and- make secure, and 
to-day we recognize each other ‘as brethren 
who wish to knit more closely the bond of 
brotherly love and, to sanctify it anew.” 
Since the last General Synod 18 of the 
19 bishops then living have died and 
five have been consecrated, making the 
present number 11. He closed by say: 
ing the U. E. ©. now resigned its trust 
to the General Synod. Four commit 

tees were appointed by the prasidium— 
on constitution, on missions, on Bohemia, 
and on the results (reports) of the od. 
Each General Synod examines and revises 


the Synodical Results, or code of statutes, 


which contains a section in relation to 
Our Leading Doctrines.” On this chap- 
ter the Synod spent considerable time ip 
discussion. 
fered from that adopted in 1869, in that 
there were two additional paragraphs | 
posed and verbal changes made in th 
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It was sought in the last paragraph to 
state the doctrine of eternal life and eternal 
- torment, on account of. the prominence of 
Universalist ideas in America; but the above 
was accepted as an amendment to the 


original, which proclaimed eternal life and | '.4 ¢nat "the door wis opening wide to’ the de- 
nomination for ep extension of the work. 

Several additional missionaries have been ap- 
pointed. Phe Conference is publishing two 
periodicale—one.{m German ‘and the other in 
English—for the promotion of the Freedmen’s: 
Mission. A plan for the establishment of a 
Theological Quarterly Review was consid- 
ered; and, if ‘tlie synods approve it, the 
periodical will be published from Columbus, 
with Professor Loy, we believe, as its ed- 
itor. Committees appointed by the various) 
synods Gn the 
a joint meeting, and reported tot 
ence eplan, of which the chief features are 
these: The German aynoda of the Synodical! 
Conference are to form: state synods; these 
state synods are agkin to form two or three 
joint synods, one east of Indians, and one em- 
bracing the Northwestern and the other the 


a blessed Tesurrection. The fear of impos- 
ing a Confession of Faith on the Churdh 
was again revived, on the consideration of a 
| proposal from the German Province to if 

| sroduce several clauses in the section 
‘Public Ministry” designed to preveat 
loose doctrinal teaching by ministers and 
secure an adherence to the ‘leading doc- 
trines.” The clauses required a careful ex- 
amination of candidates as to their belief 
and state of heart, and the rejection of any 
who should “maintain a position of real 
antagonism to. these declarations,” It was 
pleaded in defense of them that in the 
American ince 8 Pledge 
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passage, Which is afterward discussed and 
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We had hoped, before sayjng anything about 


the proceedings of the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference, to have the benefit of a full and’ 
official report of it; but the organ of the 
body, the Zstheran Standard, afterconsiderable 
delay, though it is printed in the place where 
the Conference -met (Columbus, O.), deems it 
sufficient to give the briefest summary. How 
the members of that large and growing body’ 
are informed of the doings of their General 


things, | Conference we cannot imagine, unless it be 


done by the German organs. The Conference 
,appears to have transacted some important 
business, giving less attention than usual to 
theological questions ; but the full si 
’ of the conclusions reached cannot 

freedom! |.. ated. from the meager account given by the 
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‘Lutherans ought not to complain if some 
degree of ignorance exists.as to who they are 
and what they are doing, The eighth annual 
meeting of the Conference was held in Colum-| 
bus, O. About fifty. delegates were in attend-' 
‘ance, representing the synods of Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, and the 
Norwegians: Président Lehman preached the 
‘sermon and was re-elected president. The! 
‘Conference, after discussion, adopted the 14th 
and 15th theses of the series on abareh fellow- 


“g. The doctrine of t the fellowship of be-' ohip, as follows: 
lievers. with one another in Christ Jesus, It ie in decided conflict with the Confession 
that they are all one in him, who is the | when in an ecclesiastical body calling itself 
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sion, be célebrate r the Conference od in support of his protest and appeal, 
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where Catholic influence will prevail, be such 
as is likely to promote the well-being of Pro- 
testant children? It was considered a great 
gain to have banienes ‘the’ priest from the 
school ar@ to have delivered the teachers from 
his tyranny ; but it remains to be: seen what will 
be the ciloes on the rising race. TH6 Hiembers 
of thẽ Synod were unable to conié to any decis- 
fon on the subject, and it was remitted to the 
administrative! c e. to be examined and 
reported on at the next Synod. 


--+-The action of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury fn respect. to the Athanasian Creed is 
severely criticised. The Bishop of Peterborough 
disclaims any responsibility for it, having been 
absent when it'was taken, He spéaks of the 
Creed as illogical and ungrammatical. Canon 
Perowne writes: ! 

“Convocation is very careful to protect 
chose whose consciences lead them to defy au- 
thority ; it has no consideration for those who 
object in the public service to pronounce an- 
athemas against all who are unable to — 
the elaborate metaphysical statements of a 

unknown author dealing with some of the 
most abstruse points of the faith. To think 
that such persons will be satisfied with an 
‘explanatory note’ is the. most extravazant 
of suppositions. You cannot make people be- 
lieve that words do not mean what. they obvi- 
ously do mean by rolling them that they mean 
something else. This is adding insult to in- 
jury. Those who object to the creed, and es- 
pecially to its dammatory clauses, are quite as 
good judges of 7 oree of words as those 
who so kindly undertake to relieve their con- 
. Edo not admit, no one who ae fore 


says 
nothing more than {is to be Me rola” Holy 


Scripture. When a large number of young 
laymen in the University of Cambridge—the 
flower of,the University—have expressed 
thelr belief, in an address to their divinity pro- 
fessors, that the use of the Athanasian Creed 
in the service is an obstacle which he trom 
many men of high culture and prom 
taking holy orders, it is idle to sup 
their consciences will be appeased and thelr 
seruples removed wesnaset onvocation tells 
them that words do not mean what they and 
all the common sense of the world —— 
they do mean.’ 
.-The English Wesleyan Conference et 
abe Birmingham, s a. favorite conference ‘seat, 
July 2ist. The Fernley lecture was delivered 
(thig year by the Rev, Alfred) J, French, on the 
previous evening, on the subject “Light, 
Life, and Love, the Principles of Holiness.” 
The lecture of last year, by Mr. Olver, was 
regarded as heretical, On calling the roll, it 
twas found that no vacancy existed in’ the 
‘(Legal Hundred.” Three candidates for the 
presidency were voted for. The Rev. Benjamin 
Gregory received ‘801 votes ; the Rev. Ebenezer 
‘KE. Jenkins, 75; and the Rev. Dr. Osborn, 
the best known of the three on this side the 
Atlantic, 36. Dr. Osborn was elected secre- 
tary by a nearly unanimous vote. At the open 
session following several reports were received 
and speeches made, Among the latter was one 
by Bishop (ampbell, of the African M. E. 
Chureh. of this country, “ which,” aays the 
correspondent of The London Christian World, 
“abounded in alternate humor and pathos, and 
fairly took the house by storm, as, epité of all 
usage at Conference sessions, the repéated 
applause testified.” A communication was 
received from the Rev. R. W. Dale asking the 
Conference to receive a deputation of ‘Noticon- 
formist ministers, which the Conference 
arranged to do on Friday, July 25th. 


..-The special meeting of the Synod of the U. 
|. P. Church of Scotland, called to deal with the 
case of the Rev. David Macrae, metat Edinburgh, 
July 224. The proceedings opened with a crowd- 
ed house. Prineipal Caifnesubmitted the report 
of:the committee appointed to deal with Mr. 
Macrae. Mr. Fergus Ferguson then moved 
to disapprove with the procedure of the com- 
mittee in certain respects; but his motion was 
not accepted. Mr. Macrae then addreseéd, the 


the points of which we have already published. 
Hewes anewered, on behalf of the committee, 
by Mr. Wardrop, and Dr, Marshall defended 
the action of the committee in suspending Mr. 

Macfac. Mr. James moved that Mr. Macrae’s 
_gppeal be dismissed; and Mr. Ferguson made a 
‘counter-motion that it he sustained. Mr. Ker- 
-gason’s motion, on being put, was rejected by 
an overwhelming majority in favor of that of 
Mr. James. 


.- The English Church Onn poneidisl a 
statement showing ‘the: progress of Ritualism 
in the Anglican Church. Out of 2,000 churches 
from whidch rétarns have been received candies 
fm 541 cases stand unlighted upon the altar, 


the celebration of the Holy Eucharist”; * yest- 






¢ m4 colored ' cartel and “a linen vest- 
‘ mente” are returne worn respective- 
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Mews of the Weck, 


Tue Internal) Revenue’ Dureau has com- 
pleted,a statement showing the receipts from 
the several sources of reyenue during the fiscal 
year just closed. The principal decrease is on 
tobacco taxed at the rate of twenty-four cents 
per pound—viz., ‘$7,350,629 47. The principal 
iticretse ison tobacco taxed at the ‘rate of 
sixteen cents, of which there was none in 1878, 
and the amount realized in 1879 was $6,734,629,- 
89.. Aggregate receipts in 1878, $111,097,725.- 
49; in 1879, $113,918,465.68 Total increase in 
1879, $2,820, 740,12, 


...A dispatch from Paris states that 
Comte de Chambord, who claims the French 
throne as the heir of Charles X, has written a 
letter in which he denies the charge of volun- 
tarily declining to become king in 1873, and 
explains that if he had done so he would have 
then been only a nominal ruler. France, he 
says, demanded a king ; but polilical intrigues 
had determined that it should have a mayor of 
the palace. 


-««-The death-rate from yellow fever to 
August 3d has been 33} per cent. The Howard 
Association will open a supply depot at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., from which will be furvished 
nourishments and stimulants to the indigent 
sick. The total number of deaths for the 
week ending August 2nd were twenty-six— 
eight less than the preceding week. There 
was one death from the fever at Louisville, 
Ky., during the week, 


....The refunding certificates received at the 
Trensury for conversion into four-per-cent. 
bonds to July 30th amounted to $33,675,950. 
Seven millions three hundred and ‘sixty-six 
thousand four hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
of national bank-notes were redeemed at the 
Treasury during the last fiscal year, the result 
of failures, going into liquidation, and reduc- 
ing circulation. 


...» The American Union Ethiopian Associa- 
tion of Savannah, Ga., and the Morning Star 
Association of Augusta celebrated the thirty- 
first. anniversary of the independence of the 
Republic of Liberia at Thunderbolt, on the 
28th ult , over three thousand colored people 
being present. Addresses were made by the 
Rey. J. 8. Haines (colored) and other speakers. 


--The harvest along the line of the North- 
ern » Pacific Ratiway is said to be progressing 
rapidly, There is favorable weather and su- 
perior crops are assured. Twenty-four bushels 
per acre of wheat, fifty of oats, and forty-five 
of barley is the average yield. Three million 
five hundred bushels will, it is estimated, be 
shipped by the Northern Pacific line, 


..»Fifty-seven thousand miners in the Dur- 
ham (England) collieries haye accepted the 
decision reached by Lord Derby, who was ap- 
pointed umpire for the purpose, and submitted 
to a reduction of one and one-quarter per céfit. 
in their wages, in addition to''the reduction 
previously made. 


..A planetoid of the eleventh magnitude, 
it is anounced through the Smithsonian {msti- 
tution, has been discovered by ProZessor C. H. 
F. Peters, of Clinton, N. Y., in 21 hours 42 min- 
utes right ascension, 15° 38” south decline- 
tion. Motion parallel. 


eeeeProperty valued at £100,000 (nearly 
$500,000) was destroyed on the 20th of July 
by the fall at Blackwall, Evgland, of a dock- 
wall at the East India Docks, 


. «It is. estimated that the losses at Petrolia, 
Pa., by the flood of July 27th will reach $200,- 
000. Many families lost everything and are 
left in a state of destitution. 


...A commercial treaty between Spain and 
the Republic of Colombia has recently been 
concluded, 


.-The resignation of Mr. Welsh, Unjted 
States minister at the Court of St. James, is 
announced, 
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7 Cura, 


BLOOD AND SKIN. HUMORS. 


Curicurs Remgpigs for the Treatment of Blood and 
p Humors, When of Scrofulous, Can- 
origin, ‘OuTicvna Resor 


Ulcers, Sores, or other, External Affections, then 
i CURA, assisted by the Curicuna Soap, must be 
used externally. If the disease is of the Skin and 
Scalp, the principal, remedy will; then be the Cutt 
cura, with the Curicura Soap, and such use of the 
RESOLVENT ds is: suggested by the following con- 
ditions; In all Skin.and Scalp diseases, when the skin 
is hot and dry, the blood feverish, the liver torpid, the 
bowels constipated, or when the virus of Scrofula or 
poison.of Mercury is known to lurk in the system, or 
when the Constitution has been shattered, by Malarial 
and Anti-Peériodic Fevers and Debilitating Diseases, 
always take the Rrsotver? while using the Coricura. 
A cure thus made will be permanent and satisfactory. 


ECZEMA RODENT. 


The Cuticura Remedies Succeed where a 
Consaltation of Physicians Fails. 
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Curicura, Curi¢ura RESOLvVENT, and Coricura SoaP 
are. prepared. by Weeks & Potter, Chemiats and Drug- 
gists, 360 Washington Street, and are for, sale by 
all’ Draggists. Pribe of Curict'hk: ‘stall’ boxes, 50 
cents; large boxes, containing; two.and oné-half times 
the quantity of small, $1.00, — $1,00 per 
bottle. Curicura Soar, 26 cents per cake. By mail 
30 cents; 3 cakes, 75 cents. 
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world can so quickly assuage 
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NOTICES. 


ow” all communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-C. Box 2787. 

€@” AN communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia) Editor, and all business 
communications trom subscribers and advertisers to 
Tux InDEPEND=NT, Bex 2787. 

63” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

6@” We Go not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

63” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
G@irected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 
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261 Broadway, opp. Oity Hall Park, 
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THE NEW SCHOOL PARTY IN THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tae position of the New School element 
in the Presbyterian Church, though peril- 
ous on the one side, is highly honorable and 
propitious on the other. The perils in that 
position are real, and are regarded by some 
thoughtful minds as very serious and pos- 
sibly fatal, A minority in any ecclecias- 
tical compact is always more or less in 
danger at the hands of a positive, decisive 
majority; that majority either forgetting in 
time the terms and conditions of the origin- 
al compact or more deliberately overriding 
them, in the furtherance of some more im- 
mediate interest. If this minority be liber- 
al and progressive in its interpretations of 
doctrine or its application of the principles 
of church polity, it is always ata fearful 
disadvantage when opposed by a majority 
literalistic and dogmatic in its opinions and 
rigid in its ecclesiasticism. It is also true 
that all well-organized denominations, and 
especially all Calvinistic and Presbyterian 
bodies, tend habitually toward a predomin- 
ating conservatism, which is averse alike to 
change an@d to progress; which looks with 
suspicion on all free movements, in thought 
or in action; and which, under any specific 
excitement, may rise in its might to put 
under or to exscind the party of freedom. 
This is especially to be anticipated where, 
as in this instance, the terms of the com- 
pact holding the parties together are gener- 
al, flexible, and capable of somewhat vari- 
ous interpretations; and where very much is 
necessarily left to the arbitration of good 

faith and to the fluctuations and exigencies 
of a future denominational development, 

A full survey of these perils must also in- 
clude some practical facts, It is significant 
that, from the time of the reunion, the gen- 
eral administration of Church agencies, 
such as the various boards, has been mainly, 
though never exclusively, in the hands of 
the Old Schoo! party. It is also significant 

that the denominational press, with a single 
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rr has passed decisively under th 
Be Their, seminaries, 

extern, can hardly be said to Have opetied 
their doors to New School teaching or to 
have given that party any important share 
in the directorate. Some prominent pulpits 
once filled by leading minds in the New 
School body are now occupied:/by men who 
are distinctively and in some cases offens- 
ively in contrast, theologically, with their 
predecessors. Were we disposed to descend 
into particulars, we might mention other 
facts of the same class, which cannot be 
challenged by any thoughtful observer, and 
which would add emphasis to our sugges- 
tion a8 to the perils with which the New 
School element has been environed ' from 
the beginning until now. We make these 
references in the interest not of disorder, 
but. of peace, well assured that no great 
harm can come from the frank recognition 
of such substantial facts, and that true 
peace and unity can be maintained only by 
seeing and appreciating things as they are. 

It is greatly to the credit of the New 
School party that, although environed by 
such perils, they have gone on steadfastly 
and without hesitation in the effort to make 
the reunion a grand and an enduring reality. 
While they have never surrendered any 
essential part of their doctrinal system or 
given up any important ecclesiastical prin- 
ciple, they have never asked that their 
peculiar tenets or usages should be received 
as the sole faith or law of the united 
Church. Surrendering nothing which the 
compact of union guaranteed to them, they 
have sought nothing which that compact 
did not freely give. Representing, as their 
antecedents required them to do, the broad- 
est and freest interpretation of the Confes- 
sion consistent with the preservation of its 
integrity as a Oalvinistic echeme, they 
have demanded only the recognition of their 
right to such. interpretation, and have 
sedulously refrained from the indulgence 
of a narrower spirit toward those who were 
in bondage to more rigid views. In the 
presence of real dangers, such as we 
have named, they have been calm in tem- 
per, confident of the strength of their post- 
tion, unsuspicious of ill, and trustful toward 
those into whose hands they had so deci- 
sively committed their name, their tradi- 
tions and heritages, and their denomina- 
tional rights. And they have done this 
not from motives of policy or in the man- | 
ner of parties to a legal contract; but -be- 
cause they loved the common faith, because 
they were loyal to the generic principles of 
American Presbyterianism, and , because 
they were animated by a true fraternal 
regard for the body to which they had be- 
come so vitally joined. 

It is also to the credit of the New School 
party that during this first decade of the 
reunion no one among them—as our corre- 
spondent in the Northwest recently in- 
timated in these columns—has ever been 
arraigned for any aberrations in doctrine 
or departures from ecclesiastical order. 
While in one or two instances some New 
School men have appeared as defenders of 
persons whose rights and reputations seemed 
to be in peril at the hands of an aggressive 
ecclesiasticism—defenders not of doctrinal 
errors or ecclesiastical disorders, but of in- 
dividual privilege and denominational 
liberty~yet neither these nor any others 
have ever been summoned to answer for 
any personal delinquencies recognizable by 
church law. Hereand there some arraigned 
person may have claimed protection as a 
New School man; but the claim has never 
had either historic or intrinsic warrant. It 
would be ungenerous to say that the im- 
munity to which we refer is not to be traced 
largely to the loyalty of the great body of 
Old School men to the principles and pro- 
visions of the Reunion, and to their just de- 
termination that no New School man shall 
ever come to harm because he is what he is. 
But it is also true that the New School body, 
as such, had become remarkably homoge- 
neous in doctrine, and equally 
in ecclesiastical view and usage, long before 
the Reunion. During the generation pre- 
ceding they had worked out for themselves 


what they believed-to be a sound and con-: 


sistent scheme of doctrine, in’ harmony with 
the Westminster Symbols; and that scheme, 
however once condemed, is one which 





even an Old School Assembly declared 
to contain all the essential elements of 












well.ti of ! 
—— AES 


republicanism, and their rules and methods 
had become well-defined and established. 
They entered the United Church, therefore, 
as a homogeneous body, with a clearly 
stated system of belief, with a settled pol- 
ity, and with antecedents and traditions 
which they had neither disposition nor occa- 
sion to change; and during the decade of 
union they have had nothing to apologize 
for, nothing to take back, nothing to alter. 


It is also an encouraging fact to all who 
love theological liberty and theological 
progress that a considerable proportion of 
the Old School body are so much in sympa- 
thy with the position and spirit, if not with 
the precise views, of their New School 
brethren. It has been said that many of 
the young men who graduated from 
Princeton during the later years of Dr. 
Hodge did not receive his theological 
system in so far as it was distin- 
guished from other types of Calvinism. 
It is certain that many who once received it 
are now disposed to lay very little stress on 
these distinguishing features; while some 
are inclined to cast the entire system aside, 
as technical, scholastic, and antiquated—a 
form of theology unsuited in substance and 
structure to the needs of such an age as 
ours. And it certainly is obvious that a 
strong, progressive spirit is springing into 
existence in the Old School body itself; a 
spirit which is content with the interpreta- 
tion of the Symbols in the broad ‘“‘Reformed 
or Oalvinistic sense,” which is catholic in 
its feeling and attitude toward all branches 
of the one Church of Christ, and which has no 
sympathy whatever with high churchism in 
anyform. There is, indeed, if we may judge 
from public, indications, .a, smell but reso- 
lute and even arrogant faction which aspires 
to control the whole Church in such direc- 
tions, and which is aiming, apparently, to 
impose upon that Church the tenets and the 
precedents once characteristic of the Old 
Schoo] organization. But this faction is 
small, and is likely to grow smaller. It has 
not succeeked nor is it likely to succeed in 
inoculating the Presbyterian Church with its 
own virus. We anticipate the growth of a 
freer and nobler temper, which in due time 
will not only rebuke all such tendencies, 
but also contribute an essential influence to- 
ward the liberalizing of the entire Church. 
Such is already the disposition of many 
among the younger ministers, and also of 
the eldership and the laity generally; and 
we predict its rapid development as one 
among the encouraging phenomena of the 
future. 

In such circumstances, the position of the 
New School party in the Presbyterian 
Church is highly propitious. It is not 
called upon to wage warfare in defense of 
its own peculiar phases of the Calvinistic 
doctrine. The recent manifestations in the 
Alcott case show that these are not likely to 
be made the basis of ecclesiastical adjudica- 
tion. It is not called upon to preserve 
its own name, nor to maintain any distinct 
lines of separation in the one Church. 
The names New School and Old 
School are already things of the past, 
and it is better that the historic chasm 
should be fiiled or bridged over. But 
there must be in the Presbyterian 
Church a party of progress—a party de- 
voted not to dogma or precedent, but to 
free and earnest thought and to the preser- 
vation of individual and denominational 
‘Viberty; and of that future party the New 
School is the historic antecedent, germ, 
nucleus. Such a church should not be 
suffered to subside into an inanimate, anti- 
quated, pulseless thing, representing only 
or chiefly a decaying past. It should be a 
living church, abreast of the times, with a 
doctrine free and broad enough for the age; 
with an ecclesiastical system whose admin- 
istration shall put no affronts on Christian 
liberty; and with a generous and catholic 
spirit, such as shall place it in conscious 
affiliation with true believers of every name. 
To make it such is eminently the prov- 
idential function of what was once the New 
School’ body. To aid them in that high 
task should be the aspiration of the young 
men of Old School origin, who are just 





now rising into activity and influence, and 
who are to constitute, as we suppose, a val- 
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uable element in the progressive party ef 
the future. 


Bmor the accession to the British throne 
of the good Queen Victoria, English society 
has been pure and reputable. Unlike the 
male members of the House of Guelph 
who have preceded her, she has frowned, 
with her womanly purity, on the social 
looseness which has tainted, as it has cre- 
ated, through royal amours, houses of the 
highest rank. Queen’s personal in- 
fluence in this matter has been strong and 
decided. She would not allow those spot- 
ted with immorality the privilege of intro- 
duction to her. This, in large part, has 
made English society purer than any other 
in Europe. 

The crazy furore with which Mlle. Bern- 
hardt, the French actress, has been re- 
ceived by the highest circles of England, 
excepting, so far as we know, the Queen 
herself, is, therefore, surprising and om- 
inous. It isa sudden breaking away from 
the bonds of long decency, under the pro- 
tection of the heir to the throne, a man 
whom rumor has maligned if he possesses 
his mother’s character or care for his rep- 
utation. 

Mile. Bernhardt is the unwed mother of 
four children. She does not veil her shame 
even under any pretense of marriage. She 
does not call herself Madame. Her bright 
boy, who accompanies her to the grand 
receptions given in her honor by the lords 
and ladies of England, addresses her as 
** Mademoiselle, my Mamma.” It isa case 
of glaring, flagrant harlotry and bastardy, 
taken into the pure homes of English wives 
and daughters, and condoned by the men 
because she is so beautiful, so fascinating; 
and by the women—shall we say because 
the men and the Prince of Wales bid it or 
because she is supposed to be a genius? 
We cannot tell why else; but the phenom- 
enon is very startling and very sad. We fear 
it indicates some spread of the demoralizing 
influence of current skeptical philosophy, 
which would make man nothing more than 
a wiser brute, and which found its exem- 
plification in the social spectacle set up in 
their own homes by John Stuart Mill and 
George Henry Lewes, and whose sure out- 
come is now being outlined by President 
Woolsey in his articles on Socialism. 

Mile. Bernhardt, the correspondents tell 
us, is coming to this country; and some of 
them prophesy for her a triumph like that 
she has had in England. We hope, we be- 
lieve that these prophecies will be belied by 
the event. As an actress she may have 
large and enthusiastic houses; her manag- 
ers may carry back much money from this 
country; but that the doors of our virtuous 
homes will be opened to her we do 
not believe, we cannot believe. This is no 
case where there is any denial made, or any 
room for doubt or honest or enthusiastic 
partisanship. Mlle. Bernhardt is an open 
and confessed adulteress. There is no pre- 
tense of penitence orreformation. There is 
only the fact and act, as something to be 
allowed, defended, approved, honored. We 
wish that we could believe that there is 
decency «nough in our theaters to refuse to 
recognize one there whose life gives the lie 
to the pretense that the theater is a school 
of virtue. We do believe that self-respecting 
virtue is not extinct in the homes which re. 
ligion has made the seat of honorable, chaste 
love. Weknow that in many of them the 
sickening, mawkish effusiveness with which 
some of our London “‘ correspondents” have 
gushed over her and her visit to America 
has given great offense. Better far the 
sneering satire with which Mr. Conway, 
in his letter to The Oincinnaté Commercial, 
utters his contempt for the conventionality 
of English decency, which was so easily 
broken through. 

It is not because Mile. Bernhardt is a wo- 
man that we say these things. We wish to 
fasten no deeper a social stigma on a bad 
woman than we would on a bad man. 
Make the popular reprobation against vile 
men deeper; but do not, for the sake of 
equalizing things, make that .against vile 
women any slighter. And,’ by all means, 
let us not say, because a mah or 8 woman is 
a genius, that moral rules are suspended in 
his or her case. And, above all, let us not 
in any way—by presence, by praise, by s0- 
cial recognition—help to give public respect 
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marriage and attacks the family itself. 
Christian people can afford to speak with 
only one voice on this matter; and, if the 
Christian homes of these our great cities, 
presided over by men and women who be- 
lieve in God’s sacrament of marriage, stern- 
ly refuse to meet this bad woman, then she 
will learm that there is one Christian coun- 
try which has not forgotten that, by the 
ordinance of God,a man shall leave his 
father and his mother and cleave to his wife, 
and they twain shall be one flesh, 


Esitorinl Dotes, 


Ovug editorial of two weeks ago on “ Open 
Communion among the Baptists” seems to 
have pleased “‘ The Hzaminer and Chronicle” 
much less than a previous one on a “ Late 
Open Communion Movement.”” We have not 
the space this week to take up all the points of 
ite reply and answer all its questions. On one 
point we must not delay. We quoted Dr. 
Bright as having in a public meeting said that 
** Pedobaptists are a grand muster against the 
lordship of Christ.’” The Hxaminer replies ; 


“A wily mischief-maker, now living in the 
vicinity of Boston and whose name we are 
strongly tempted to give, induced Tae Inpr- 
PENDENT in the year 1875 to put certain words 
into our mouth, and of which we said at the 
time that the attributing of them to us was a 
libel upon the spirit of Examiner and upon 
the Evangelical sects ; and that nothing of the 
sort was ever said or thought by us, in any 
form or place. It was an inference drawn by 
@man given to loose hearing, and, having an 
end to gain, he knew how to twist a false infer- 
ence until it came to be a seeming fact to him. 
We honestly believe, and ——— said, that 
60 far as the substitution of infant sprinkling 
for believers’ baptism was concerned, it was a 
denial on the part of Pedobaptists of the Su- 
preme Lordship of Jesus Christ. But no man 
with an honest mind could have inferred from 
euch a statement that the editor of this jour- 
nal believes ‘ Pedobaptiats to be a grand muster 
against the lordship of Jesus,’ e editor has 
long since seen the need of drawing a sharp 
line between the few serious faults of men and 
their many sterling excellences ; and he must 
* a - ora —— — —. - or 

ac ns e Evangelic: ba} 
tist world”? “ry 4 


It is creditable to the editor of The Hraminer 
that he is unwilling to have this language im- 
puted to him ; but if he will search the forget- 
tery into which he put that speech, after utter- 
ing it, we fear that he will find the very words 
which he now to his cre dit disclaims. 











The Hxaminer says that ‘a wily mischief- 
maker, now living in the vicinity of Boston,” 
induced us to put the words quoted above into 
Dr. Bright’s mouth in 1875. This is not true. 
We suppose Dr. Kennard is intended by this 
malicious description ; but it was not from or 
through him that we received our information. 
At the Ministerial Conference, the day before 
the State Convention of 1875, held in the ves- 
try of the First Baptist Church in Saratoga, 
Dr. A, 8. Patton in the chair, the Rev. Mr. Pea- 
body, a young clergyman of Rome, N. Y., read 
an essay maintaining the present legitimacy of 
sects in the Christian Church as being only 
superficially and ephemerally divisive, and the 
necessary condition of the interior unity, which 
alone is final. When he sat down, Dr. Bright, 
rising quickly, said that he was shocked to hear 
such sentiments from a Baptist minister in a 
meeting of Baptist ministers, and that he never 
expected to hear Baptists thus lumped among 
“these sects.” “The Baptist Church recog- 
nizes,” said he, “in full the leadership of 
Christ, while these Pdobaptist sects are an 
organized muster against King Jesus.” When 
he sat down, Mr. Kennard asked him if he could 
have meant to use such strong language. He 
replied: “If we look from a mere human 
standpoint, we must accord room to these 
sects I did not mean that they were an organ- 
ized muster against Jesus Christ; but that 
they are an organized muster against the lord- 
ship of Christ, as exercised over the form of 
Church government and the subjects and order 
of the Sacraments.” Thereupon Dr. Thomas, 
of Brooklyn, severely rebuked Dr. Bright’s as- 
sumption that he could look from anything 
higher than a human standpoint, and dare thus 
to judge the essayist and the sects. One of 
the gentlemen present took down Dr. Bright’s 
words on the spot. Three clergymen and a lay- 
man (Dr. Kennard not among them), meeting to- 
gether immediately afterward, compared their 
notes and recollections, and within an hour of 
the use of the language by Dr. Bright sent us 
an account of the matter, which we published. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that he did 
use the language quoted. We can bring the 
testimony of a dozen men to the fact. Dr. 
Bright has simply forgotten ; but this is of little 
matter, as he now declares that Psdobaptiste, 
eo far as infant. sprinkling is concerned, are 
guilty of a denial of the supreme lordship of 
Jesus Christ.” 


THE naived ie very charming with which 
The Tablet comments on an assertion of The Sun 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


to beld, confessed impurity, which scorns } that \intelligent and cultured: laymen often | be nominated, There is at present no ques- | Indeed? On the other hand, we have not, if 


have their minds shaken with doubts and fears 
by reading Renan, Strauss, Herbert Spencer, 
Darwin, and Mill, and that there is a universal 
defect in educating ers so as to meet 
popular skepticism. It tells The Sun it has 
spoken very truly, except that it has forgotten 
to say that to all this charge the Catholic 
Chureh is an exception, “which has always 
proved itself able to cope with and more than 
a match for the foes of religion, whether 
atheists, pantheists, materialists, or evolution- 
ists.” So? In France, say? Orin Italy? We 
do not remember any such distinguished suc- 
cess, a8 compared with that of Protestant 
ism. But it proceeds to announce wher this 
success was achieved : 


“Renan and Strauss, Huxley and Darwin are 

merely the successors of Richorn and Paulus, 
Virey and Lamark. It was not in Oxford or 
Cambridge, or Edinburgh or Jena that a 
champion was found to erush the mongrel 
monstrosities of these Continental giants. No; 
the champion came in the person of Wiseman 
from the old haunts of — in the 
City, and we have many y in the Catholic 
Church able to follow the lead of that cele- 
brated scholar and crush the pigmy efforts of 
dreamers like Voltaire to rav and destro: 
the empire of Christ. Not a Catholic periodi- 
cal of mark published in this country or Great 
Britain that does not contain from time to time 
some article in refutation of the theories of 
modern infidel philosophy. Their Protestant 
contemporaries are lamentably, perhaps it 
woud be more just to say y, silent on 
the same subject.”’ 
This is really astonishing. Protestant journals 
‘silent’? on modern infidel philosophy! We 
would wager that they publish twice, if not 
five times as much, and quite as strongly, on 
this subject as Catholic journals. 


Tue Dean of Westminster will make a very 
serious mistake if he allows the bodyof the 
late Prince Imperial to be buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The young man had done abso- 
lutely not one thing to warrant this honor. He 
was a quiet, gentlemanly lad ; but so are thou- 
sands of others. He died in war; but so have 
thousands of others among England’s sons, of 
whom the world has never heard. His sole 
title to the distinction is that he was the son of 
a distinguished, but bad man, and of a distin- 
guished, but superstitious woman, who have 
borne the names, and who by their own fault 
lost the office, of Emperor and Empress, Dean 
Stanley is a courtier; but he has been a very 
independent man, and we shall be very sorry to 
see him yielding in this matter to a short mad- 
ness of the English people. Already peti- 
tions against this honor’s being granted have 
begun to be sent to the Dean ; and we observe 
that there has been a decided change of feeling 
toward Lieutenant Carey, who was under the 
Prince in command of the expedition in which 
he was killed, He has been released from 
arrest, the indictment being quashed for some 
informality ; and, with their love of fair play, 
the English are beginning to demand that he be 
not thus released with a cloud over him, but 
that he have a fair chance for acquittal. 


It would be interesting to know just what 
the Southern religious papers would regard as 
a Southern outrage. Here is the Richmond 
Advocate publishing the story of the whipping, 
in Missouri, of the Rev. Prince Wright and his 
daughter, colored, by the “ Regulators,”’ for an 
insult, fancied or real, given by the daughter 
to a white woman, and pointing to it triumph- 
antly as a sample of the kind of outrages which 
the Northern press is complaining of. Here is 
the story, as printed by the Advocate, and which 
provokes our neighbor, The Methodist, to say : 
‘Tt is not easy to comprehend how even a Red 
Indian could imagine that this other account is 
a defense of a brutal act.” 


‘Miss Rains, a daughter, I believe, of our 
old and esteemed friend, Allen Rains, while 
riding on. horseback on the public highway, 
was met by a buck Negro, with one of Prince 
Wright’s daughters ri bebind him. They 
rode * —*8 3 ise ee ee ie 
very close to her, near! er iss 
Rains) off her horse. ae nr some 
remark to them—mildly, I am told; whereupon 
the wench struck her a severe blow in the face 
with a keen switch. The wench left the neigh- 
borhood, * perhaps, that she would be 
called to account for this Pon of insolence. 
She went to. the house of Charlie Young, a 
Negro who resides on the farm of §. 
G. Richards, about three miles south- 
west of this place. Some men (I do not 
know how many) went to the house in the night, 
took the Wright woman out, and gave her a 
good thrashing, as she deserved. This pro- 
ceeding aroused the indignation of the Sov. 
Prince; and he made threats that the conse- 

uences would be terrible, and talked as 
though he was monarch of all he surveyed, 
His threats of violence, no doubt, came to the 
ears of the Regulators, and they went and gave 
him a little, which he needed, When they 
went they found two or three bucks there, 
armed and equi , ready to defend Prince 
against the invasion ; but they didn’t 
defend worth a cent, and I guess they learned 
° Jesson about defending that they wil] not soon 
orget. 


Ir is of the first importance that in the Re 
publican State Convention to meet in Saratoga, 


September 8d, the various wings of the party, 
if such there be, should Jay aside their personal 








ambitions and unite on any good man that may 





tion of principle or of sound political policy 
separating the Republicans of this state. 
Should eo excellent and honorable a man asthe 
Hon. Reuben E. Fenton be nominated, nothing 
could please us more, and we should expect 
him to bring out the whole party strength. So 
should Mr. Conkling or one of his nearest 
friends receive the votes of a majority in the 
convention. We believe that there would be 
no division or coldness toward him. Republic- 
ans expect to harmonize, as they expect to 
carry the state. 


vee With great sorrow we learn, through a 
cable dispatch received from London last Sat. 
urday, of the alarming sickness in that city of 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson. His son sailed the 
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we remember, come across one Protestant 
religious paper that approves the action of Mr. 
Corbin; while we have seen scores that con- 
demn it. Strange, we know, if Protestants 
always were persecuting, and Catholics never, 
no never. 


«++. The Apostolic Times furnishes an illustra- 
tion of what charity does not do. We had 
happened, in reply to a correspondent, to re- 
mark that “‘one of the most scholarly Presby- 
terian ministers in the country writes us that, 
in his opinion, it was not a command of God, 
but a suggestion of Satan, by which God 
tempted Abraham, or, rather, allowed him to 
be tempted.”” Our contemporary takes the lib- 
erty to say: 





same day for England, It is well known to all 
his friends that Dr. Thompson has been for 
many years the victim of a very painful nerv- 
ous disease; and that he has in the intervals 
of intense suffering performed a mass of labor- 
such as would have appalled most men of the 
strongest health. It is only a man of very 
quick and fertile mind, to which was added 
the highest culture, that would be capable of 
writing so well on so many stirring subjects. 
We supposed when he left the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle with broken health that he would re- 
tire to Berlin for quiet study of Egyptology. 
But he could not bury himself in the past, and 
his great services given in a private capacity 
to his country and his countrymen in Germany 
cannot be overestimated. When he has been 
remonstrated with for devoting to some pub- 
lic labor the strength just recovered from an 
attack of suffering, his only reply has been 
that ‘‘ if one cannot work, it is not worth while 
toMve” We trust this will prove a less seri- 
ous attack than is feared. 


...-The Examiner and Chronicle knows per- 
fectly well that very elementary rule of edito- 
rial good manners which would forbid its at- 
tacking an editor personally for what is pub- 
lished editorially in his paper. To do this, as 
it does, last week, in a reply to Toe InDEPEND- 
ENT, would seem to indicate a petty resentment, 
which finds vent in scolding and for which we 
have given it no occasion. We have to thank 
other Baptist papers for generally recognizing 
our attempt to deal fairly with Baptists. We 
have no quarrel with them, Indeed, their two 
distinguishing principles of the believer's bap- 
tism and immersion have our profound respect, 
whether judged by the experience of the 
Church or by early ecclesiastical history. It is 
only the dogma of close communion to which 
we object ; and that is not a Baptist doctrine, 
but an outgrowth of a certain theory of its 
doctrines, and is held by only a minority of 
English Baptists, although held by a majority 
of American Baptists. 


....A correspondent writes : 

“In a late number of Tas InpEPEnDeENt, 
when speaking of the appointment of Rev. 
Dr. Willcox, of Stamford, Conn., to a pro- 
fessorship in Chicago Seminary, you imply 
that the death of the late Daniel P. Stone, 
of Malden, put into the hands of Dr. Will- 
cox’s brother the disposition of Mr. Stone’s 
‘{mmense property.’ This is a mistake, Mr. 
Stone left the great bulk of his estate for ed- 
ucational and benevolent purposes, in case 
(but only in case) he should survive his wife. 
If she should outlive him, the main portion of 
his property was to be absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally hers. As Mrs. Stone is still living, 
of course, the estate is hers; and whatever part 
of it goes to the promotion of education or be. 
nevolence is simply her gift. Mr. Willcox has 
no control of the property at all. He is simply 
an adviser of Mrs. Stone in regard to the wisest 
employment of her means for the upbuilding 
of the cause of Christ. But whatever gifts 
are made are the gifts of her money and made 
by herself.”’ 

eee Zhe Nation, in an otherwise excellent 
reply to a clerical correspondent who speaks 
for the Unitarians, and who is positive that a 
*¢non-sectarian ”’ theology might be taught in 
the Harvard Divinity School with which they 
would be “‘ perfectly satisfied,” even though 
no other sect might like it, says that “the 
great majority of the Christian world hold that 
certain theological beliefs are essential to a 
man’s eternal happiness.” This is hardly true; 
for the Roman Catholics, whom The Nation 
must have in mind, relieve the hopelessness of 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed 
by a doctrine of “invincible ignorance.” We 
presume that very few Greeks, Copte, Arme- 
nians, or Protestants believe that any one will 
be “damned eternally’ simply for his intel- 
lectual beliefs. 

«++» The Catholic Telegraph says : 

*‘ So far, we have not ome * one 8 

at condemns 

tetiom of Me. Corbin. of the Manhattan Beach 
Railway, who, for the faults of a few individ- 
uals, insults the whole race of the Jews. As 
this is a question not of religion, but of race, 
the omy awe by these pean ae Mr, 
Corbin’s dislikes proves that has 
still an instinctive inclin 


“Such a solution as that suggested by this 
most scholarly of Presbyterian ministers could 
originate, in our judgment, only in a mind 
whose belief in the inspiration of the Bible had 
been shaken, if not, in fact, overturned.” 


We do not know of any such ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church. In this case, certainly, 
the judgment is grossly unjust. 


..+-Dr. E. B. Webb does not like to be held es- 
pecially responsible for the policy which hoard- 
ed, and so lost, the property of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, squandered by Mr. 
Demond. Ina long letterto The Oongregation- 
alist he argues his own case, with e good deal of 
energy. We observe that The Congregationalist 
does not withdraw, however, the language at 
which Dr. Webb takes offense ; but preserves a 
considerate silence. The universal respect felt 
personally for Dr. Webb did not prevent his 
being treated at Worcester as the special repre- 
sentative of the policy of “ salting down,”’ in- 
stead of expending, legacies. If such was not 
the fact, he was misjudged, and on that per- 
sonal point it is not necessary to indulge in 
argument. 

...».A correspondent, who carefully cuts off 
the signature he had written at the bottom of 
his postal-card, asks : 

“To THE Epitor oF Tan INDEPENDENT : 

** Wanted, some light from one who can give 

it. Gail Hamilton was at the Ingersoll funeral. 
She is one of the Christian world, believing 
‘* desperately” in God. She had access to the 
stricken man. She always knows what every- 
body, especially in the Christian Church, ought 
to do. She has the gift of utterance. Now 
what did she do?”’ 
What Gail Hamilton as a private individua) 
did is none of our correspondent’s business. 
We have no doubt she did what she thought 
was her duty. 

...-Dr. Leonard Bacon suggests in The Con 
gregationalist that,if churches call themselves 
Congregational and refuse to ask the advice of 
sister churches in settling their pastors, their 
advice should not be asked by other churches. 
He would have them excluded from councils. 
It does seem as if a denomination which 
makes fellowship one of its two cardinal prin- 
ciples ought not to avoid the fellowship of 
sister churches in settling its pastors, under the 
thin veil of calling them ‘“‘ stated supplies.” 
But, on the other hand, the rejection of excel- 
ent Christian pastors by a council—as lately in 
Maine—will not encourage the churches to call 
councils, 

...-Bishop O’Connor, of the Catholic See of 
Omaha, wrote in The Catholic Quarterly Review 
a severe criticism of Gen. Grant’s famous Des 
Moines speech. He has since, in a very manly 
way, acknowledged that he had misunderstood 
the motive of that speech,and he considers it 
due to himself and to Mr, Grant to try to re- 
move any wrong impression his words may 
have made. There is true nobleness in such a 
retraction. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known is Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 








SPECIAL attention is directed to the adver- 
tisement of Leonard & Silliman, of Bridge- 
rt, Conn., manufacturers of Burr Stone 
rist Mills. These mills possess the latest im- 
provements, and are warranted to work well 
on all kinds of grain, cement, plaster, salt, 
ts, etc. They are built with strong iron 
es, with the best quality of Burr es, 
and are simple, durable, and economical. The 
bearings of the mill are of hardened steel, and 
each of them, being in a cup constantly run in 
ofl, are at the ends of the spindle, by which 
they have the greatest le lev to 
hold it firmly in place. ere is no bin or 
unnecess riction at any point in the ad- 
justment of the runner stone. The stones do 
together and wear out of face or 
The bearings are of first-class ma- 
terial, used under the a a a 
tions, A pee adjustment 0: stone 
secured, Each stone is care- 
lly selected from the very best AS of 
imported French Burr Stone, is of k- 
ness from face to back, and is eut out of one 
lid block. For further particulars and full 
‘ormati address 





persecute, and 
that it only needs the power ft formerly had to 
renew the strifes of race and religion.” 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF PROSPECT PARK TO EXCURSIONISTS.— 
A Vistt To De Vaux CoLLecs.—Sicuts anp Sounns 
aT THs Fay. 


Hore. Katrension, Avg. 4th, 1879. 


Te excayaion fever has got possession of 
Niagara Falls, and if the impecunious Ather 
ican cannot afford to see them now, under the 
existing low rates to excursion parties, he m 
give up the idea of ever seeing them at a 
Excursions come from all parts of the country, 
and they all center at 

PROSPECT PARK. 

The grounds of this estate cover eleven 
acres, beautified by lawns, walks, a miniature 
lake, and handsome buildings, and extend to 
the very brink of the American Fall, where the 
visitor, standing on the 

HURRICANE BRIDGE, 
can follow with his eye the vast column of 
water as it dashes on the rocks below. Here 
the very best view of the Canada (Horshoe) 
Fal!s is obtained. The Upper and Lower Sus- 
pension Bridges are seen to advantage, and 
directly opposite isthe Canada shore, 

The next step is to descend, by the 

INCLINED RAILWAY, 


to a point below the American Fall. Here, if 
the wind is up the river, you may venture out 
on the rock; otherwise, the drenching spray 
renders the Observatory, with its colored class 
windows, a much more convenient place of ob 


servation. The Shadow of the Rock is visited |} 


from this place; and right at hand is the ferry 
(connected with the Park) that takes you to 


venience. And in crossing this you obtain the 
most fascinating view of both Falls. On 
reaching the middle of the river, the magnitude 
and decided character of these two immense 
cataracts impress you to a greater degree than 
at any point in the journey, and you feel that 
you have got your money’s worth in this view 
alone. This takes you out of the boundaries, 
so to speak, of Prospect Park ; and, to return, 
the visitor’s next step is to 
THR ART GALLERY. 


Here people sit for hours looking through the 
lenses at the principal views of foreign and do- 
mestic scenery, war pictures, and startling 
events that have transpired in the recollection 
of many. On the grounds is also a large Pavil- 
ion, in which Dancing, Recitation, and Singing 
can be indulged in. While the grounds in them- 
selves offer a delightful place for a ramble, and 
you are. made to feel as much at home as pos- 
sible; for, once you get within the enclosure, 
you are in no fear of being dismembered by an 
importimate set of guides and Jehus 

Mr. D J: Townsend and Mr. H: Nielson, the 
bead, front, and backbone. of the enterprising 
society for the prevention of cruelty to excur- 
siontets, have done more to relieve the Falls of 
the odium of extortion than any two mem in 
the vicinity. Trustworthy officials are on the 
grounds, to answer the most trivial questions; 
but never to {mportine the visitor in the least. 
You are free to come and go as often and stav 
as long as-you please. In reaching the Whirl- 
pool, this afternoon and taking the last. climb 
prescribed in the Guide Rook, and threading 
my way through a beautiful wood, I¢ame upon 

DE VEAUX COLLEGE, 


a university fitting sehool of the Eaton or 
Rugby sort, hid away among the trees of the 
estate which bounds the Whirlpool on the east. 
The buildings, save perhaps the rink-ltke 
gymnasium, have a very ish look—ta fact, || 
all the surroundings are those.of a gentleman's 
park; but the notable characteristics of the 
place within and without are {ts home-like 
suggestions ‘of Health, comfort, and happiness 
for the college boys, who make: the campus 
and ball-; ring with theirshouts. There 
is not the least bit of a boarding-school look 
about the establishment, arid‘ one cannot doubt 
that the beautiful appotntments of ‘the chapel 
and the elegance of the wonderful apartmente 
called Music-room, Library, Reading-room, 
Armory, and Great Reception-room indfcatethe 
worshipful uses of the household and the cul- 
ture and refinement which prevail. It is delight |! 
ful to see a boys’ school which makes it a defi- 
nite object to combine fitly the religious training 
which will be the future man’s most valuable 
possession, the gentle breeding to be expected 
in the sons of cultivated parents, the manli- 
ness that enters fnto the very idea of soldierly 
fidelity, and the thorough scholarship which fs 
exacted by admissions to the chief-universities 
and technical schools.of the land, Last year’s 
Cadet-Captain, by the way, has just entered 
Rarvard College with honors in mathemat- 
ies-and physics; and without conditions in all 
other subjects. The rigorous and exacting 
methods of the college, iteh and i 
fortable buildings, the magnificent proves, the 
campus, with its c'osely-shaven turf of green 
velvet, even the Rueby foot-ball goals, which 
made a Centennial Colorado man ask whether 
“Lynch law’? was customarily used, filled 
your correspondent with regrets that he could 
not bea boy again ; but prompted him to hope 
that, at any rate, his, prospective family of 
boys may be subjected to.so admirable a com- 
bination of educational forces, 
Beforé closing, let me say a word ahout the 
cosey 
HOTEL KATTENBACH, 
which was erected here last year, within a 
stone’s throw cf the Cataract. It is built in 
the Gothic style, with every convenience 
known.to hotels in this day, and is kept on the 
plan of hostelries abroad. Dinner here is one 
of the noyelties to be taken advantage of. 
You are served in good. style, in table de héte 
order, =A with no extra charge. for the. nov- 
elty. e rate for single persons, by. the week 
is $14, and for transients $3 per day. : 


will be found open during the entire year. 


THE REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 

“Great BRITAIN THROVEH - 
TAOLES is the title of a —* of letters toot 
Europe bythe Rey. T, De Witt T which 
is now being published in The New K Famt- 
ly Story Paper. Thé Family Story 
taining the complete séries, will be 
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WATKINS. GLEN, August 2d, 1879, 
Amora those places which we Giatinedively 
set aside as of paramount interest to the worl 
of sight-seers, uone presents a mote fanciful 
and ue formation of Nature than Wat- 
king Glen. What curious freak of the universe 
ae J — this fentte — 
and sen’ pling waters s wn the 
ravine, to par the » betes» rosie is amatter 
for the conjecture of scientists; but true it is 
that the rocks are rent, and in the intgrim of 
ages the waters, pursuing their irregular course, 
have chiseled for themselves a pathway through 
the gorge that stamps the Glen as a phenome- 
non of Nature unsurpassed in American seene- 
ry. Imagine fora moment two iniinense walls 
of rock towering up on either side to the hight 
f 300 feet, and removed from each other at 
erent points a distance of from 15 to 40 feet, 
pursaing an irregular line of wandcrings for at 
least. two miles, plement this by a race of 
waters dashing through the cracks and crevices, 
gliding over stone floors and lingering in huge 
msins, shaded almost to density the entire 
distance by a forest of trees, and you have 
ap idea of the nature of the Glen, One can- 
not say more, or hardly less, in a letter 
article descriptive of Watkins Glen, un- 
less his nature is poetical by cast and 
he is inspired for the oecasion; but then it 
is not a place to describe, after all. It is 


‘rather a place to be visited and appreciated 


fy ¥, 
the Cunhda side and returns you at your con- | from one’s own standpoint, without being 


prejudiced by an overwrought accuunt of its 
many beauties, more than to say it is imporsi- 
ble for a lover of Nature to depart after his 
visit dissatisfied. Therefore, descending from 
the realms of fancy to the basis of fact, the 
cares of the body are first to be considered, be- 
fore the food for tae mind is administered, 


THE VILLAGE OF WATKINS 

is situated at the head of Seneca Lake and 
about 40 miles from Geneva. It can be reached 
from the latter point by steamer or rail, and is 
accessible from Elmira or Corning, which are 
on the line of the New York, Lake Erie, and 
Western Railroad. The favorite route for New 
York is by this line, familiarly known as the 
Erie. You leave New York at'9 a.m., by the 
Day Express, and, making close connection 
with the Northern Central Railroad, at Elmira, 
arrive here at 8,30 P. M. 

For visitors who come to stay a few days the 
Glen naturally claims their undivided attention, 
unless they have time for some of the pic- 
turesque drives about the country. 8o, the 
objective point befng reached, you at once es- 
tablish yourself at the 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


This cosey retreat is nestled in among a 
group-of pines and hemlocks, about a third of 
the, way. up the Glen; that the visitor, in 
pacing the piazzas, has merely to glance into 
the Glen, to see many of its beauties. And on 
the opposite bank is situated the dining-rooms 
of the house, connected with the main buildi 
by a handsome iron bridge, The house its 
is scrupulously neat and well-ordered,and there 
is an air of quietude and restfulness about the 
establishment that is most acceptable to those 
wishing entire rest from the blasé of city life. 
You feel cool, happy, and invigorated by the 
h pervades this hill, and, as the 
just d Se teams 
r our just) reward, for coming. acefu 
Gentes. Mr. A. J. Michaner is han ling the 
affairs of state this season, with Mr. E. Lippin- 
cott|in management of the Glen, and, forsome 
good and sufficient reasons, they are attracting 


| all of the business to the Glen Mountain House, 


one obvious fact being that the situation is un- 
surpassed by any other house in town, or in the 
country, for that matter. Parties of from two 
to twenty have been here from all parts of the 
country ; and others are continually forming 
in different vicinities to visit the Glen, later. 


' September and October are, no doubt, the most 


peweler months here, and a great many people, 
returning home at that season, stop, en route, 
for a short visit ; and, with the reduction to 
$2.50 per day for transient guests, Mr. Michener 
will, no doubt, more than fill his charming 
retreat, 

Tue Threshing Machine manufactured by 
the Albany Agricultural Works, called the 
‘“‘A, B, C Thresher and Cleaner,’’ has been 
ordered this season by the Indian Commission- 
ers, for usé in the Indian Territory. A few 
words about this machine will be of interest to 
farmers. It contains all the latest improve- 
ments and inventions. It is built of the best 
materials, inthe best manner, upon sound me- 
chanical principles, and is furnished with cast- 
steel shafts and Babbitted bearings. ‘he. fan- 
shaft is entirely separate from the shaker, or 
cleaner-shoes; and, if desired, may be driven 
at different speeds, to suit the kind and char- 
acter of the work. The shaker and cleaner- 
shoes travel in opposite directions, each reach- 
ing the end of its stroke at the same inatant of 
time, thus serving to neutralize each other’s 
jar or vitratfon ; and the power ordinarily lost 
in the rapid reversal of motion is saved, by 
making these shoes play against adjustable rub- 
ber cushions, which give out the force required 
to stop them in ajding them to recover motion 
' on the succeeding stroke. ‘The power required 
to run these machines is less than for any other 
| Ehresher and. Cleaner of equal size. made, A 
| 26,inch cylinder machine will thresh from 200 
to ‘800 bushels of wheat, rye, or barley and 
twice'that qnantity of oats perday. A 86-inch 
¢ylinder machine will thresh about twice as 
much. Full directions. for setting up the ma- 
chine and threshing the several kinds of grain 
are sent with every shipment. “ ® 








th ues 


Patents expired, and prices reduced 80 low 

















A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSION: 


Tas Ob nion, . SLeem ny 
——— 
ihe th 


elegant’ steamers'to and ‘from ‘that port daily, 
and will.continue.to.do:so during month 
of Augnst, while the peace trade is at its 
hight. This brings within a few hours of New 
York the famons Reho! which lies 
a few. miles south of Lewes, and which, we 
protict, is destined:in the near future to rival 
its attractions Long Branch and Cone 
Island; also the large peach orchards’ of Del- 
aware, wich at this season of the year are a 
sight worth seeing. Your correspondent left 
New York a few days ax0, at. 3 o’clock P, M., 
on the “ New Brunswick,” of this line, Captain 
Gibbs, a choice of boats and captains whith we 
can heartily recommend. The trip down the 


| Bay, through the Narrows, and along, the coast 
' of Jersey, in full view of all points of interest, 
| Was particularly delightful at that time’ of the 


day, in contrast with the oppressive heat of the 


' city and the tiresome monotony of brick walls. 


Arriving at Lewes about 5 o'clock the next 
morning, we found the pier fringed with 
numerous fishermen, who were having rare 
sport with the sewtrout, which are caught in 
large quantities in this vicinity. A ride of half 
an hour by rail brought us to the famous Re- 
hoboth Beach, without doubt one of the finest 


lin the world, extending for twelve miles south- 


ward from’ Cape Henlopen lighthouse. Unlike 
most beaches, it has no andértow and is entire- 
ly free from shells and gravel. The hard, firma, 
white sand, which slopes almost imperceptibly, 


‘affords at low tide a most excellent driveway. 


The air is' very mild and balmy. No damp 


‘evening chill calls for thicker clo: hing and it 


isno whusual thing for visitors to spend the 
evening on the beach in their chairs. The hotel 
accommodations are as good as the present 
amount of travel will warrant; but when the 
natural attractions of this place are more 
widely known, as large and e nt ones will, 
doubtless, be erected 18 now form a chief at- 
traction at Long Branch and Coney Island, 

At present there are three hotels—the Bright, 
Surf, and Douglas Houses. The Bright House, 
Mr, Burton proprietor, is the largest and 
seems to have the best patronage. We can 


'voueh for the proprietor’s ability to please. 


It is strictly a temperance resort. Yes, we are 
happy to say, it is a good way behind the times 
on the Hquor question. You can’t get any in 
the place. Georgetown, sixteen miles further 
inland, celebrated for its peaches and whip- 
ping-post, will well repay a visit. Al) this can 


'be done in about forty hours from New York, 


including a visit to Cape Henlopen lighthouse, 
one of the largest on the coast, and to the old 


‘camping-ground of the Delaware Indians. 


The cost for the excursion, including meals on 
the boat and state-room, {s $7.50. 


THE LITTLE PITTSBURGH CONSOL- 
IDATED COMPANY. 


THE LARGEST — CONTRACT 
EVER MADE. 








J. B. Grant & Co., of Leadville, on Satur- 
day closed a contract with the Little Pittsburgh 
Consolidated people for the entire product of 
that company’s mines till the Ist of January, 
1880, with the option of » continuance. 

This is, without. doubt, the largest transac- 
tion in the mineral line ever consummated in 
this country, and perhaps in the world, the’ an- 
ticipated amount of ore to be furnished being 
about 150 tons a day, or in the neighborhood of 
25,000 tons for the period, covered by the con- 
tract. In addition to this, Grant & Co. will buy 
ore of other grades to axsfat fn smnelting, so that 
the amount of ore handled daily will not be far 
from 200 tons a day. Four more furnaces have 
been ordered, two of which will be of the square 
attern, haying a capacity of 120 tons every 24 
ours, which, in addition to the 90 tons capac- 
ity of the four furnaces now in wse, will permit 
a 210 tons. An additional 50- 
horse-power engine, with two boilers, has also 
been ordered, and bythe 10th of September, 
when the new machinery is to be in place, Lead- 
ville will have the most extensive’ smelting 
‘plant’? in the country. To accommodate 
these improvements, their present pailding mth 

en; 


be enlarged by extensions of 70 feet in 


by 40 in width, and preparations made for 
transacting business on a Seale, the mix- 


| ing floor having a capacity for four days’ work. 
e 


The product of the works last month was 5 
00 and this will, under the new arrangemen 
be fiereased to something over $500,600, an 
possibly verge on $400,000. The smelter: 
regard the contract as very favorable, and the 
improvements will be pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sihle, Mr. Grant leaving this week for Chicago, 
tosuperintend the construction of the ftirnaces, 


It is safd the arrangement add $25,000 
monthly to thie income of the Little Pittsburgh 
Company.—Leadville Dally of July 15th. 


ae 
DELAVAN HOUSE. 


Tue Delavan House, of AYbeaty. ew York, is 
well and favorably known the'country over. It 


is well patronizéd at all ms of the year. 
Though the rates have lately been reduted, the 
hotel fs as as ever.’ Of tite mary ad- 


vantages’ of the houge ig its proxithity to the 
railroad depots. Tie me 8 of the Delavan 
are well-known hottl'inen—Messrs. Charles E. 
Leland & Co., who are Ifkéwise the proprictors 
of the Clarendon, of Saratoga ngs. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at, 
the end, of the year, let him, when remitting 





before the expiriition of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subseription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 





receive the 4 tothe postmaster to 
notify us. ——⏑ 


maud for threshing: rye. | Bef rf 
‘elsewhere, send to this concern. for the brass 


hie subscription, say for one year ofily ; or el#e, || 


[Atignet 7, 1879, 


A NOVEL EXCURSION | 
As the hot and murky breath of August stirs 
the atmosphere ihe severe? rele at ‘6f town 
ig in tothe full capacity of the trene- 


portation companies, and ,the cool air of.the 
monitatiis le geuereily sou t. it 
rm ny nen er hs the Erie‘Road: 

| especia nds 0; folke, 
| among aa bate gc hehe More will see! 
that delightful region before August is over. 

A novelty that attracts a great mang vigitare 
is the new excursion route known as the Erie 
Switchback, which was’ opened’to the public 


Co.—which are operated by.an ingenious system 
of inclined pau up and d Fhe mountains, 
presenting tothe enthus' ic tourlst a pan- 
oramic view of the surrounding country of the 
most fascinating character. © " 

From Dunmore, Pa., the Penn. Coal. Co.'s 
road climbs a hight of 2,100 feet. in going a 
distance of five miles. It extends to Hawley, 


83 miles’; and then returns by another rou 


back to Dunmore, one mile from Scranton. 
The Delaware and Hudson Canal Co,’s road 
runs from Honesdale to Carbondale (17 miler), 
and back by another route; so that holders o 
other excursion tickets passing over the Prie 
at Lackawaxen may take ,advantage of this 
excursion at a small additional expense. 
A hand-book of excursions, with rates and 
general information, fasned by the manage- 
ment of the Erie, defines this route very clearly, 
and can be obtained: at any of the offices of the 
Company, free of eharge. * 
The construction of the second. track, is now 
nearly completed along the entire route of 
this road, which will greatly facilitate the 
transportation of passengers and freights. 
The passenger-cars, being run u a broad- 
gauge track, are delightfully cool. and roomy 
this hot weather, which s this the most 
popular route to and fram Niagara Falls. 

— — — — 


FARM MACHINES. 
Wr call the attention of farmers in this 
issue, onthe 81st page, to two machines man- 
ufactured by the Wheeler & Melly Co., of 
Albany, N. Y., which are giving a great deal of 
satisfaction to those who now using them. 
The first is the ‘Wheeler's colebvated ‘Horse 
Power and Combined Tresher and Cleaner, with 
or without trucks, This machine is made ex- 
pressly for the use of large'threshers; and, in 
addition to ite well-known distinctive features, 
the portion of the frame neat the cylinder (or- 
dinarily constructed of wood) fs now made en- 
tirely Of fron, which greatly iricreases tie ‘du- 
rability of these parts and overcomé®s the aiffi- 
culty heretofore experienced in obtaining’ ac- 
cess to.the cylinder, The sides, concaye, and 
duster are secured together, and can be re- 
moved, eo te the cylinder and ewe-me ded 
its removal, if . The concave is 
of iron; the spikes are secured by the mostap- 
proved nuts, which, if broken, can at once, be 
replaced by others; and the pitmans are pro- 
* 





vided with Dryfus's Patent Oilers, whte 
ly prevent undue heating and wear. 
traw-Preserying ‘Thresher is also, popular 
among farmers. It is one of the most eco- 
nomical machines for ol se it is in- 
tended that is manufactared. ‘Its price may 


‘look ‘a little high tothe: ‘farmers whose last 


year’s crops were short; but the.very, efficient 


‘manner {fn which this machine does its work 


'will sdon save fts price tothe purchaser. 

|gete'all the! grain clear) and ‘runs the straw 

|tabroken and.in fin 
nthe vic 


e shape, 
a flail. inity of » towns, where 
unbroken straw 18 inegrsae an and brings 


a good price, this 


and prices, which are of general intere 
farmers. 


— EE ————— 

THe Concentrated Extraet of Coffee which 
is manufactured by the well-known and popu- 
lar housé of John Wyeth & Brother, of°1412 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, is meeting with 
‘very enco g sales, though it has been 
upon the market but a short me. Vetictone 
coffee can be instantly prepare m ‘this ex- 
tract for houséhold use. It is invaluable at 
picnics and for camping purposes, and, in fact, 
on every occasion, when it is necessary to n 

a cup of coffee at a moment’s notice. nly 
‘the chofcest' Java and’ Mocha berries’ are ém- 
ployed; and they are roasted with such appli- 
‘ances, and at.such @-temperature as to retain 
‘all their strength and 4 iy svoiding the de- 
velopment of any bitte it or ac * of taste. 
| A good extract cannot thatte ‘from a crude 


article of inferior quality, ao that ‘parcliasers 
have the assurance of the exclusion of chicory 
and all other adulterations. flavor of the 


extract is exception re and perfect and 
will satisfy all lovets‘and judges of good coffee. 
A single cup or a larger. qnantity can, be made 
with the. same certainty of result and without 
loss or waste. 


For THE sg AND MOSH AMI HE At 
; ear we know of no 
mae ee faviting, desirable, 8 acceptable thad 
the inimftably fine confections’ ‘choeolate 
manufactured by Meters: Stephen F. Whitman 
& —* a — 8 a Meet 
\e rr ve 
wh oat allth earn : c 


season, and's ier resorts over 





‘the entire country as presetts, There fs'a 

—— 
* an n’s b. prepa nS. 

| which are. contintially growing ft thvor with 

' the public. ‘ 

le Grove ary, of Sara’ 

TsE Temple Gro Seminary, ime 


| Springs, New York, ‘is a 
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MUCTION SALE OF TREES, ACARD. — 


AT FLUSHING, L. I. pee SS tt eee EA GP owing, whieh ox 
WwE SRAbL GELY, SAORI UPON OUR — ——— 











GOOD.NEWS FOR MANY. 


Many people are looking forward to the 
arrival the Fall with despair; Chills: and 
Fever being a regular attendant thereon. If 
they buy a 25-cent box. of Thermaline from 





“Sulphur Soap” secured: by Letters Patent, 





Mesers. ARNC 
their druggist; it need have no terrors for TUESDAY AUGUST 1 19th). — call te tentety 
them. —— at 10 dank thew ——— = ae et ay Joe to this Company, which + —— 
HON. DANIEL F. BEATTY. eat 





wipes | oe a eae er teed are 
Pacers es Way area as — a — 


der Conifers. Sale w will oo 
and Azaleas. gues 
be SD dae seneom be mailed on receipt of postage. 


DANIEL F, BEATTY, the newly-elected mayor 
of Washington, New Jersey, the famous piano 
and organ manufacturer, comes out this year 
with his annual Mid-Summer Holiday Offer. 
He says it is by far the best offer of its kind 
yet made by him. Those of our readers who 


se FOS oS 





wish to purchase a piano or organ should not 
fail to read hia advertisement, in another col- 
umn. 





WonDERFUL Patnt.—Cheaper and longer 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to paint to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the book ‘‘ Every One His Own Painter,’’ issued 
by the Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 
Works, 162South St., New York. First-class 
dealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 


EVERYWHERE SouGuT FOR. — SUMMER RE- 
sORTS.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Conargss WaTeR.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPsia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BrxF TONIC, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious propertics, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostratfon, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists, 


—— 
PREJUDICE KILLS. 

“ELEVEN years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery, under the care of several of the 
best (and some of the worst) physicians, who 
gave her disease various names, but no relief ; 
and now she is restored to us in good health 
by as simple g remedy as Hop Bitters, that we 
had poohed at for two years before "using it. 
We earnestly hope and pray that no one else 
will let their sick suffer, as we did, on account 
of prejudice eeainat so good a medicine as Hop 
Bitters."— The Parents. 


IT is generally admitted that Coane « cannot be 
delicate um- 
ing the handkerchief than MURRAY & LAN. 
MAN’S FLORIDA WATER; but its great 
and distinctive =" is its Yo ee to 
the use of the tt is the only perfume 
that we know of ESPECIALLY AND PARTIC- 
ULARLY suited to use in this way. The power 
it has of imparting to the waters of the bath 
great soothing, refreshing, and invigorating 
effects is peculiar to itself. 























BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR’S | HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 





Sulphur Soa 


You can purchase of any respectable Druggist : 
8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Centa, 


which will afford twelve ** sulphur baths as effi- 
cacious as any from —— wh springs. 


Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 


FOR CURING H 


Ohstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


mn used daily in the tvilet, One Cake 
abe -) in — te teat ites woudertul merits 
rifyin e complexion. 
claritVfas OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP nts BEEN COUNTER- 


“CO. N. CUITTRNTON, Proprietor,” 
be ge a hich none — Sold "py a 
—— ts. Depot 7 Sixth Ave ane lew York. 





Three cakes sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 75 


cents in stamps. 
F'toys OLP.. Wy prepa rod for boltoge orb N. J. 











R. B. PARSONS & CO., 
USHING, N. ¥- 


Moox & HOCHHAUSEN, 
2and 4 Howard Street, N. X. 
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Yoke, 


ry to the Wearer. 


Shirts *— Muslin, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 


$7.50 A DOZEN! 


yoy 9 f Shirti —— t me 4 —~ peer 
facllsioy for the hansinctare of men’s bad boys? tn reve tus; we have — 
° —— departure from from thee omer usually Tae BE similar establishments, and to place our- 





and completely finished for 





































32 Calibre, 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


| When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 





Send fo pal, Rev.A.G.Chambers. 
THE — —— BOOK-CASE 
An Elegant Holiday Present. 








For Lawyers, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Merchants, 
Physicians, Students, 
Editors, end all who 
Bankers, read books, 





It is made of iron, boessifully ented, 
It is strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and 
the most:compact book-case in the world, as it 
holds more books for its size than any other device. 
It is minimum in size, maximum In ——— “ = 
the cheapest “Borolving Book-Case t ca 
never warp, k, crack, nor get out 8⸗ onder. 
Send for Vuoulen. Send 25 cents for our New 
— USTRATED CaTALoGuR, with over 300 illustrations 





A WHISPER. 


If you can’t goto 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


get a box of 
DITMAN?S 


SHA SALT. 


IT IS JUST AS GOOD. 





HAIR DYE isthe SAFEST 
and BEST. It acts instan- 
—— — the 


qack pr Bi Bro 








THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly chan, = a a pa Bu into a room 


tne or shaxing So o half- Pre hate ion ust about i — 


for Illustrated ‘List. New Haven, Conn. 
The Oppenheim M’f’g Co. 





land useful articles, 

BAKER, PRATT & C0, School Furnishers, 
and dealers in everything in the Book and Stationery line: 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALT SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 
WHEN BUSINESS DRAGS the chances 
are that you are hiding your light under a 
bushel with the intention of “saving.’’ This 
asthe kind of “ economy ’’ that neglects the 
bung-hole in order to watch the spigot. 





If you would let your light so shine as to 
attract alike the oldest resident and the 
stranger at your gates, send for samples of 
my novel Art Circulars, especially suited to 
your business, with prices d low 
to satisfy the most prudent. Write at once to 


F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N, J, 


COLOMBIA — 


Easy 't 
F WY An ordinary "rider "an 
go *m miles in a da 
AZ over | common roads 
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The POPE W'F'G 00, 


93 SUMMER Srt,, BOSTON, 
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CLOUGH & WAKE ORGANS 


Captivate the World! 


and Grand Prize 


DIAPASON PIPE. 





Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone! 


These Fe ee ge not only received Diploma of Honor and 
of Highest Merit at the CENTENNIAL Exposition, 1876, 
edal at the Paris Exposition, 1878; but have 

been unanimous] 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

THe Parent QuabiryinG TUBES, used only by CLloven & War- 
REN, give a hitherto unattained volume and smoothness to the tone, 
while the delicacy of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 
olina of the Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibrating tone 
of the Sub-Bass thrills like that of the Granp pousis orsw 


Prices the Lowest, Quality the Beet. 
Send for IMustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


ADDRESS 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 
79 Chambers 5 Street, New York. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 
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Secrerarny SHERMAN holds the theory 
that the Government may safely issue 
a limited amount of legal-tender notes and 
keep them in permanent circulation, pro- 
vided it maintains them at par by redeem- 
ing them in coin at the option of the hold- 
ers. He places this amount at three 
hundred millions of dollars. He would 
not -displace bank-notes altogether, and in 
this respect disagrees with the Greenback- 
ers; but he would have a mixed: paper 
circulations, consisting in part of legal- 
tender notes, redeemable by the Govern- 
ment, and in part of bank-notes, primarily 
redeemable by the banks issuing them, yet 
guaranteed by the Government. It so 
happens that when a senator of the United 
States he frequently discussed the question 
of currency; and in a speech which he 
made in the Senate, on the 24th of January, 
1870, he spoke as follows: 

I believe the judgment of the country 
is gradually settling down to the conviction 
that a note issued by a government cannot 
be a proper agency of circulation. Other 
natigns, as wel! as our own, have often tried 
the experiment of maintaining a circulating 
note wwe | the government; and they 
bave universally found itto fail. Itis im- 

le to give to currency issued by a 
government the flexibility necessary to 
meet the demand of the exchanges; and, 
therefore, experience has shown that a note 
issued by a government and maintained 
upon the guaranty of the government alone 
does not form a good circulating medium, 
except during a suspension of specie pay- 
ments. It must have a flexibility, which 
will enable it to be increased in certain 

riots of the year and to flow back again 
nto the vaults of the banks at others. I 
am convinced, although it is unnecessar 
to discuss the point here, that in time it 
will be wise to retire our United States 
notes and ali forms of Government circula- 
tion, and depend upon notes issued by 
private corporations, secured beyond per- 
adventure, so that in no case can the note- 
holders lose, and to subject the banks to 
regulations applicable to-all parts of the 
country, making them free, so that the 
business of banking will be, like the busi- 
ness of manufacturing, blacksmithing, or 
any other ordinary occupation of business 
life, governed only by general law,” 

We have very great respect for Secretary 
Sherman. He has managed the Treasury 
Department most admirably and won for 
himself golden honors in respect to the 
resumption of specie payments and the re- 
funding the public debt. Yet we confess 
that we decidedly prefer the views of Sena- 
tor Sherman, as indicated in the above 
paragraph, to those of Secretary Sherman. 
The Senator we think wiser than the 
Secretary in respect to the point referred to. 
The simple truth is, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has enough to do, and all that it is 
fitted to do, in acting asthe fiscal agent of 
the Government, by collecting and disburs- 
ing its revenue, without superadding thereto 
the functions. of banking. If it issues a 
paper circulation, it must, in order to keep 
it at par, redeem that circulation; and for 
this purpose it must keep on hand an 
adequate coin reserve. The amount of 
circulation to be thus issued is dependent 
on the will of Congress, and, hence, neither 
expands nor contracts according to the de- 
mands of business. It is a fixed amount, 
governed wholly by the legislative will; and, 
if experience has taught anything, it has 
taught that this will is far more likely to be 
wrong than right on this question. When 
legal-tender notes were first authorized, 
nobody had the remotest idea that they 
were to be anything but a temporary ex- 
pedient. This was then the doctrine of Mr. 
Sherman himself. We stand with the 
Senator, rather than with the Secretary, on 
this subject. 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 


Turne is a story about the State of Illi- 
nois in her early history which is worth re- 
peating. The state assisted in the building 
of the Illinois Canal, by the issue of bonds 
to the amount of several millions of dollars. 
After a time, the state being then poor and 
great difficulty being experienced in the 
collection of taxes and the payment of the 
interest on these bonds, it became a> 
lar idea that the whole debt had better be 
disposed of by repudiation. ..A convention 








when it met, at Springfield, Mr. Lyman 
Trumbull placed himself at the head of the 
repudiation scheme. It was regarded as a 
settled fact that the whole debt, amounting, 
with the unpaid interest, to more than seven 
millions of dollars, would be repudiated; 
and, as the consequence, the bonds became 
almost worthless in the hands of their own- 
ers. Nobody would buy them at any price. 
When the convention met, and the repu- 
diation ordinance was about being passed, 
Stephen A. Douglas, who was at the time 
sick at his hotel, desired to be taken into the 
convention. He was carried there on a 
-mattress, and, being too ill to sit up, he wrote, 
as he was lying on his back, the following 
as & substitute for the secession ordinance: 
** Resolved. That Illinois will be honest, 
although she never pays a cent,” 

The whole convention instantly felt the re- 
buke, and, with scarcely a word of debate, 
adopted the resolution. Thesentiment which 
it contained spread like wild-fire throwgh- 
out the state. The doctrine of repudiation 
received its death-blow, and the bonds, 
which had been regarded as worthless, im- 
mediately began to advance and very soon 
were quoted at par. Capitalists in the City 
of New York were at once ready to lend 
Tilinois all the money she wanted. Illinois 
is to-day one of the richest and most pros- 
perous states in the Union. She narrowly 
escaped repudiation and disgrace; and but 
for the noble action of Stephen A. Douglas 
her credit and good name would have been 
effectually swamped. She thought herself 
too poor to pay her debts; but when the 
sentiment of simple honesty was touched 
she discovered that this was a mistake. 
Honesty saved her credit and invited capital 
into her borders. Repudiation would have 
ruined that credit and notified all men to 
keep clear of Illinois. No state can do a 
worse thing for itself than to repudiate the 
just claims of its creditors. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has been quiet during the past 
weck in nearly all. markets, though active 
preparations are already being made for the 
beginning of the Fall trade. With the ex- 
ception of slightly lower prices for Grain 
and Cotton, values remain steady. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Treas- 
ury Department has just made up and pub- 
lished the foreign trade accounts for the fis- 
cal year 1879, ending with June 30th, The 
following is a summary of the statement: 


Domestic produce exported +++ 698,385,000 
Bullion, chiefly silver........ ° 
Foreign goods re-exported,. 







466,085,000 

Trade balance favor United States. ..$269,341,000 
This exceeds the great result of the pre- 
vious year about $8,000,000, the increase on 
both sides of the account being near two 
per cent. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $6,804,835, and produce exports, 
$6,512,830. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $182,864,657, against $169,725,- 
679 for the corresponding period last year 
and $208,498,098 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were . $183,018,759, 
against $177,054,688 for the corresponding 
period last year and $155,385,180 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DEOCISIONS.— 
ApvVERSE PossEss1on.—The Supreme Court 
of Illinois, by Scholfield, J., has decided 
that actual possession and occupancy of a 
tract of land, claiming to be the owner, for 
a period of twenty years, is enough to 
create a title by adverse possession—that 
such entry and ion not made under a 
paper title will hold the land actually oc- 
cupied; but where entry is made under a 
conveyance of a single tract the occupancy 
of a portion of the tract with claim of title 
to the whole will inure as an adverse pos- 
fs of the a air 

2omTssORY NotE.—’ Supreme Co 
of Wisconsin, in an opinion ‘adiverea in 
Snyder r, Van Doren, decides that a party 
who signs a/note in blank makes the per- 
= to a “7 is delivered for negotiation 
t for the purpose not only of fillin 

~ Maks is tna note Lg do any 8 

ing sary ‘the note so signed 
socobaphal ie" je for which it: was 
intended, with the 


' ion that hé shall 
not insert in such nete any contract or stipu- 





was actually called for this purpose; and 


lation not found in a pro: 
note. — — 





ines x contract, — the wont Sep. 
selves be ambiguous, the question 
should be left tothe} . Butif the words 


are Clear and explicit, and the only diffi- 
culty is in the proper legal inference to be 
drawn from them, the rule is the same in 
oral as in written contracts, and it belongs 


and uses the assets of the old firm, dispos- 
ing of the stock and assets and investing 
the proceeds in new stock, so that the iden- 


such new stock with property of his own, so 
that it cannot be separated, the representa- 
tives of the deceased partner have a lien 


fu the whole of the new stock, to the ex- 


clusion of the individual creditors of the 
surviving — ——————— vs. Gieve, N. Y. 
Ct. Com, Pleas, 20 Albany Law Jour. 12. 
Joint Liasriry.—Where money was 
loaned to three persons, who agreed that all 
would join in a note therefore; but ufter the 
money was received one of the three who 
had agreed to sign the note in consideration 
of the loan refused to do so, and the note 
was only signed by two. In an action by 
an assignee against the three upon the note 
and the promise by the third to sign it, held 
that the third person was liable, and that 
his promise was not within the statute of 
frauds,—Dee vs. Downs, Supreme Court, 
Iowa. 

THE MONEY MARKET has worked 
easy nearly all the week, and call loans 
were made at 24 to 8 per cent. on stocks 
and 1} to 2 percent, on Governments, Near 
the close on Saturday the rate on stocks 
was advanced to 6 per cent,; but afterward 
declined, closing at 8} per cent. Mercantile 
paper was in active demand. We quote 
first-class endorsed notes of short date at 
84@4 per cent.; four months at 4@44; and 
good single names, four to six months, at 
5@6 per cent, 


LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
strong, closing at 98@984. United States 
bonds and American railway securities were 
steady. 

EXCHANGE. — Foreign was dull and 
weak, closing 4.82@} for sixty days and 
4.84@+ for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, 5-16 
prem. selling, 8-16 prem. buying; Charles- 
ton, buying nominal, 1-5, selling 3; New 
Orleans, commercial 4@3-16 premium, bank 
+ premium; 8t. Louis, 4 discount; Chicago, 
firm, 1-10 discount buying, 1-10 premium 
selling; and Boston, par to 12}c. premium. 
SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain dollar is now at $0.8585. We quote: 


Buying Selling. 
Bar Silver (GOl).....sccscosscssescsceesees 111 111% 
Trade Dollars (ourrenoy.................. 99 9044 
Halves and quarters...................... 9044 par 
Dimes and Half Dimes...... ....... 99 par 


THE STOCK MARKET was active and 
strong for all classes of railroad shares and 
securities, The advance in prices for the 
week ranged from } to 8} per cent.; andin 
a majority of cases the highest quotations 
of the week were made on Saturday, and 
in some cases were the hivhest for many 
years. The’ .%. stocks, notably North- 
west and St. Paul, led in point of activity 
and buoyancy; and after these shares came 
Lake Shore, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Cedar Rapids and Northern, Kansas City 
and Northern, Wabash, Ohio, and Miss. 
preferred, and Iron Mountain. The coal 
stocks were higher, on the advance at the 
auction sale; and afterward reacted, on the 
reduction in prices by two of the com- 
panies. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 
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444 
— 41 
1436 1456 
18 150 
— 150 
112 100 1104 
eee 100 100 — 
Quiloxallver.......... ..... 14 14 14 144% 
Quicksilver, pf....... covcecees 80 39 89 38% 
Standard Mining............. 264 «80° 204 20 
St.Louisand Iron Mtn, aasta. 20 26% 28%, 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 19 2244 18% 21% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 50% 56 50% «61% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 104 10% % — 
St Louis and San Fran., pf.. 1244 12% 11g — 
St. LouisandS. Fran., 1st pf... 23% 26 234% — 
. 4% 
40 = 88 806 
34 7% TIM 
91 88% 80% 
Ind., Oin., & Lat............. 444 8 8K 
C., St. P., & Minn........c0006 9 44 80 404 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... 6 6 6 5% 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf........+0+ — — — 8% 
Rome and Watertown....... 21 2% 21 26 
Ches. & Onlo.................. % % 6% 7 
A. & T. Hauto................. 8 10 7 9 
Northern Pacino............. 164% (17% 16% 16% 
Northern Pacific, pf..... cose 4746 48% 474K 
Caribou Mning .............. 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Leadville Mining........... . 24 =O 
Houston & Texas Cent...... 40 414 40 40% 
Frankfort and Kokomo..... 8146 88% 8134 82 


The Committee on Stock List of the 

Stock Exchange, previous to their adjourn- 

ment for the summer, reported favorably 

upon a large number of applications, and 

the Governing Committee have indorsed 

their action and ordered the following stocks 

and bonds to be admitted to dealings: First 

mortgage 7-per-cent. bonds ($1,000,000) of 
the Cecilian branch of the Louisville and 

Nashville Railroad; the Metropolitan Ele- 

vated Railway stock, total $6,500,000 shares, 

$100 each; first mortgage bonds of the main 

line of the Houston and Texas Central Rati- 

way; do. Western division; do. Waco and 

Northwestern division; consol. 2d mortgage 
bonds of the main line and Western division; 
do. of the Waco and Northwestern divis- 
ion, the income and indemnity mortgage, 

and the stock; the preferred and common 
stock of the Northern Pacific Railroad— 
438,000 shares of the former and 490,000 of 
the latter, par value $100; and the stock 
and new mortgage 6-per-cent. bonds of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad. The Committee 
took a new departure in mining stocks, and 
admitted no less than three companies to 
the list—namely, the Leadville, capital $2,- 
000,000, shares $10 each, full paid and non- 
assessable; the Central Arizona, capital 
$10,000,000, shares $100 each, non-assessa- 
ble; and the Caribou consolidated, capital 
$1,000,000, shares $10 each, full paid and 
non-assessable. : 

RAILROAD BONDS were in brisk de- 
mand and prices were generally higher. 
Toledo and Wabash, St. Louis div., ex- 
matured coupon, rose to 994; do. consol. 
conv., ex-coupon, to 86; and funded int. 
do. to 71. C., C., and I. O. firsts sold up to 
81; do. Trust Co. receipts assented to 81}; 
New Jersey Central consol. assented to 
101%; Erie consol. seconds to 77; Rome, 
Watertown, and Ogdensburg consol. firsts 
to 684; Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consol. as- 
sented to 83}; St. Paul consol. 8. F. to 
106%; do. I. and D. D. W. to 106; Chicago 
and Northwest consol. to 1212, ex-iftterest; 
do. gold coupons to 114%; Great Western 
seconds, ex-coupon, to 92%; and Cincinnati 
and Springfield firsts, guaranteed by C., C., 
O., and L., to 95%. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Louisiana 
consols sold at 87; Missouri 6s of 1889 or 
1890 at 1053@106; District of Oolumbia 
8-658 at 88}; Tennessee new at 84}, do. old 
at 854; and Georgia 7s at 1.10}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and strong on a large demand from all 
classes of investors. The market was stimu- 
lated more or less during the week by an 
announcement from Washington that .the 
Treasury held a large amount of called 
10-40s to secure national bank circulation, 
“which, to comply with the law in that case 





Cina. “eet” “ook, Ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna... 90), 98 Oo — 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 62 638 62 6214 
Atl and Pac. Tel............+5 35 3546 95 8a 
Burl., Oodar Rapida, and N.. 4934 SO 42% 4714 
Canada Southern.,........... 60 60% 604 60 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 72'¢ 765% 72 7044 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf 98% 905g 984 985, 
©.,R. L, and Pacific.......... 19054 130% 190% 140 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 118 118% 118 118 
C,, O.,,and Ind. Cen ........... x ™ ™% 
©., O. O., AME I.............. 52g 55 52 Salg 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 99% 100 90% 100 
Chicago and Alton............ 87% 20 87% 80% 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... 40 42 40 — 
Gon, Coal.. .. = - — 20 
— — — — 80 
Del., Lack., and Western 50% «462% «SOK O61 
Del. and Hudson......, à.. 4844 50%. 4B 40g 
Dubuque and 8. 0...,.,..,... — — — 2 
Express—Adams............. 10854 1061g 1081¢ 108% 
ooogye 4260 4046 
‘United States’. .... am% «47 * ‘nr 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 97% 97% 97 97 


made and provided, must be immediately 
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foreign bankers have also been busy in the 
market, and made large purchases for Ger- 
man account. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 


United States currency sixes...... cose 11 125 


United States sixes, 1880, registered’. 10434 104% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 10454 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10454 104% 
United States fives, 1881, -. 108% 108% 
United States fives, 1881, coupoa...... 10856 102% 
United States 434s, 1801, registered.... 105 10534 
United States 434s, 1801, coupon....... 106 106% 
United States fours, 1007, registered.. 102 1024 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 102 10234 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $351,495,600 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bouds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $4,457,800. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $4,820,000. National bank circula- 
tion outstanding: currency notes, $828,580,- 
147; gold notes, $1,458,500. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 


the corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 








1878. 
Now YOrk...000.see+ eeeeee+-G1,314,000 $758,000 
Boston... .....5. :3388 596,000 
Philadelipwis.. .. sees 225,000 69,000 
Miscellaneous. eee 1,088,000 890,000 
Total....... —— $4,145,000 $1,822,000 


The Treasury disbursements for July, ex- 
clusive of principal and interest of the 
public debt, were $23,270,000. The in- 
crease in debt for July aggregates $6,086, - 
000. Included in the large disbursements 
for the month were $8,500,000 legal tenders 
for pension arrears. This amount of cur- 
rency was previously held in the Treasury 
for the redemption of fractional currency; 
but, by an act passed at the last session of 
Congress, it was appropriated to the pay- 
ment of arrears of pensions. Thus $8,500- 
000 legal tenders have been released from 
the Treasury and put in active circulation. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large increase in loans and legal tenders and 
deposits. The surplus reserve is increased 
$244,875 and the banks now hold $138,614,- 
$25 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 


























$207 280-160 In D 
oes 280, Cc 697,500 
sere 19,652,400 275,200 
- 87,655,100 Inc. 3,367,000 
- 77,807,500 Inc. _ 3,001,800 
- 254,770,700 Inc. 11,887,700 


OM... ....++seeeee 004, 
BANK STOCKS continue dull. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 


























Bid. Asked. Bid. sked, 
America,...... — ane 
km’can Exch, 1 = -_ 
dway..... — 206 = 
sute’rs & Drs.. 95 — — 
Central Nat’nl. 100 - 76 
Nat. B’k. 116 2 
Chatham — 110 a 
Chemical. — 5 
City ..... 200 oa 
tizens.. 140 3 
Commerce... 180 - 
Corn Bach'ngs 190 % 
rm — 
East River ..., 95 = 
Ni — — 
—— Nat'l... 104 18 — 
AOS 3 
—* Am... 80 Py | mo 
Greenwich,... 90 — 93 
Grocers’,...... = 6 — 
Hanover....... 1034 — 
Imp. & Trad’s. 201 a = 
Lair tat a e 
Manhattan... * 143 





The Jersey City and Albany Railway Co. 
is the name of the new road to extend from 
Jersey City to Albany, along the west bank 
of the Hudson River. It is expected that 
twenty-five miles of the road which is now 
nearly completed will be in running order 
by Sept. 1st. On this section $100,000 of 
first mortgage preferred bonds have just 
been issued, which is only $4,000 to the 
mile. These bonds bear seven per cent. 
interest and are offered for sale at par and 
accrued interest by the banking-house of 
ae B, Hatch & Co., 25 Pine Sireet, this 

y. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD. 


Tue application of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad pany to have ite stocks placed 
upon yesteraay * bod favorably passed 
my erning Committee 

of the New Be 4 Stock Exchange 
following statement was tn —— 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE NORTHERN PA- 

OIFIC RAILROAD COMPARY, 

ing its Condition July 1st, 1879. 

Incorporated by Act of Congress to con- 
struct, own, and rate a railroad and tele- 


graph line from e 8u Sound 
on the Pacific Coast. pectin — 





Pretest 





railroad from e, to 
F Rapids, Mion. ,,..;. se" to the joint use 
—S—— railroad from 


the city of St. Paul....... eee TM 





THE INDEPENDENT. | 
exchanged for interest-bearing bonds. The | cars, 11 hagnege, mail, and express, 4art, 28 | Ovviog or Fisk & Hatou, BANKERS AND 


freight box ¢ platform 41 
100 eoal _ ‘ 


road: 

In the State of Minnesota............ssc008 oes 2,018,400 

Th the Tereitosy of Weuhin p peange —8 
C —————— 2,688,000 





as to which no 
Of which there have been sold by the Com- 


FLOATING Dust (balances) $685,802.46. ‘The 


debtedness of $300,000, being the balance un- 
paid on the purchase of the undivided half of 
the above-mentioned 24 miles of the St. Paul 
and Duluth Railroad, due on (or at any time 
before, at the option of this Company) January 
1st, 1897, and which, with the interest thereon 
is payable in the Preferred Stock of the St. Paul 
and Duluth Railroad Company. 

No OTHER INDEBTEDNESS WHATSOEVER, ex- 
cept as incurred for the construction of the 
Missouri Division, hereinafter mentioned. 

COMPLETED ROAD AND THE EARNED 
LANDS ARE WHOLLY FREE FROM INCUMBRANCE, 

The work of construction is rapidly pro- 
—S on the Missouri Division, which ex- 
tends from the Missouri to the Yellowstone 
River, about 205 miles. The means for this 

urpose are provided by the issue of Bonds and 

referred Stock. The Bonds cannot exceed 
$12,000 per mile of the Division, und they are 
secured by a First Mortgage on that Division of 
the railroad, and on the granted lands applicable 
thereto, being very nearly 5,250,000 acres in the 
‘Territories of Dakota and Montana. They are 
required to be deposited with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, by whom they are to 
be countersigned and redelivered to this Com- 
pany, ratably, on the completion of each sec- 

on of twenty-five miles of road. Two million 
dollars of these Bonds and the same amount of 
Preferred Stock have been offered by the Com- 
pany, and have been taken for $2,000,000 cash, 
payable on call, and $1,021,980 of which has 
already been paid in. These $2,000,000 of 
Bonds are to be issued to the subscribers or 
their assigns, ratably as they are, from time to 
time, received from the Trust Company, and 
the $2,000,000 of the Preferred Stock on full 
payment by him orthem of his subscription, 
and not otherwise. 

The construction of the Pend d’Oreille Divis- 
ion, which extends from the Columbia River 
to Lake Pend d’Oreille, 200 miles, more or less, 
is about to be commenced, The iron for 3) 
miles thereof is now on the way to the Pacific 
Coast in sailing vessels, The means to com- 
plete this Division are to be provided by the 
issue of Bonds, not to exceed $20,000 per mile 
thereof, and Preferred Stock. These Bonds are 
to be secured by a first mortgage on that Divis- 
ion of the railroad and on the granted lands 
applicable thereto, being nearly 5,500,000 acres 
in —* —— of Washington ona ihe and 
in State —* They are depos- 
ited, countersigned, redelivered, and issued as 
above. $2,000,000 of these Bonds and $1,400,- 
000 of the Preferred Stock have been offered by 
the Company and have been taken for $2,000,- 
000 cash, payable on call, the first installment 
of which (10 per cent.) will be due August Ist, 


1879. 

In both cases, on the payment by the subscri- 
bers or their assigns of each or any installment 
or installments at the time the same shall be- 
come due, assignable certificates, bearing six per 
cent. interest, are issued to them for the pro- 
portionate amount of Bonds to which such 

ayment will entitle them. " 
Seer roe teach. 10,000 hares jee ere 
and Common Stock. .490,000 shares, 

The Preferred Stock is receivable at par for 
the Company’s lands east of the Missouri River, 
— have been so received and extin- 

ishe 


f Preferred BtOOK,....6......seessseesseee i ares. 
Preferred Stock now issued and to be en 
—— 488,000 


las shares. 

Of these 438,000 shares of Preferred Stock 
the Company owns, as part of its assets, 80,000 
shares, 20,000 shares whereef have been appro- 
priated for the construction of the Missouri Di- 
vision, and 14,000 shares whereof have been ap- 
propriated toward the construction of the Pend 
d’Oreille Division, as above stated ; leaving 46,- 
000 shares of the Preferred Stock belonging to 
the Company to “sed tn 91d of the further 
construction of tu. .dulp hiv |, 

Of the 490,000. shares of tit’:+ mon Stock 
there were entitled to be issued 29,526 shares; 
and of this amount 283,844 shares have been 
issued and 15,682 shares are bein issued. The 
remaining 190,474 shares of the Common Stock 
are to be issued. 

THE Farmers’ LOAN AND Trust Company, 
New York, Registrar. 

Office of the Company, No, 28 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 


OFFICERS: 
President ....... ...- FREDERICK BILLINGS, 
Vice-President ......GEORGE STARK. 
Secretary..... eoeeee SAMUEL WILKESON, 


Treasurer.........-.-GEORGE E. BEEBE. 
ad 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL sT., NEW YORK, 
inst cash deposited fotletactory guaranty 
ot repayment the United its for sale sen Ir coun 
J acen 
tries, end in pounds sterling, for use is any partof the 
wa ppilcation for Credits may be made to the abov: 


house direct, or through any ‘Arstolass bank or 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, Mass, ' 


UNITED STATES BOND 








"bet oscars 


AND 
e te 
. POTTER, President. |. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECUBITIES, 
No. 5 Nassav STREET, 
New Yors, July 7th, 1879. 
Tue sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office {s free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments, 


tae" Holders of Five-Twentiss, of either 
iasue, and of Ten-Fortixs, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, and that they have all ceased 
to draw interest. As they will lose interest on 
their money by holding their called bonds any 
longer, holders will find it to their interest to 
make their exchanges and reinvestments at 


once, 
FISK & HATCH. 


A 7 Per Cent. 


90-YEAR 


First Mortgage Preferred Coupon Bond 


OF THE JERSEY CITY AND ALBANY RAILWAY CO., 
AT THE RATE OF $4,000 PER MILE, 
For sale AT PAR and ACCRUED INTEREST. 
Particulars upon application to 


WM. B. HATCH & CO., Bankers, 
25 Pine Street, New York. 
Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
on Tnnegiod Kaesee. Jn Merthese Tews, 


IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 

drawing 8 per cent, and 9 cent, semi-annual 
est, None better. Negotitied oy — 
Correspondence Posi. 4 solicited. Ge, lave. 

Refers to Corbin Banking mpeny 61 Brosdwe A 
New York, and corner Arch and Milk Streets, in; 
Matthews & Cornwell, Capitalis' 7" Monroe Street, 
Chicago, TIL; Virst National Bank, Gregor, Iowa; 
First National Bank, Charles City, Iowa; John V. 
Rider, ot John Bell & Co., Dubuque, Towa. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
invests Funds for individuals and corporations on 
Imp City Property, on not to exceed 
50 per cent. of present cash valuation, at 7 per cent, 
interest per annum. Payment of interest guaranteed. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS, 


CAPITAL .......@200,000. 


This Ci tion has bought the business of the 
old “ KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” and 1s fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BEITER, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


IVIDEND N LITTLE PITTSBURG CON- 
SOLIDATED Pinta COMPANY, 118 and 115 
way, New York, July 17th, 1879. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a div- 
idend of $100,000 (one hundred 
ing rt CENTS per 
capital stock of the company, out of the net earnings 
for the month of July , payab! the of 
the company on and after August 7th, 
Transfer books will close July 30th and reopen on 
the 11th of August. GEO. C. LYMAN, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 
Farragut Fme Insurance Company, 
No. 846 BRoaDWwaY ; BRascu Ovvice, 184 BROADWAY, 
New York, July 8th, 1879. 





























Tus BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
THIS DAY declared a Semi-annual Dividend of 
Five per Cent., also an extra dividend of Two and 
One-half per Cent., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


In’ SURANCE COMP: 
— As July Toth, 139. 
[He BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this 
day declared & DIVIDEND of THREE AND ONE- 


HALF PERCENT. (834), payable on and after the 12th 
W. A. MAGARICAL, 





Acting Secretary. 
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NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Yes 


Capital Stock . . $200,600, 
offers to investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SOHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President, 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P, WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


VERMONT TOWNSHIP BONDS, 
Fulton County, Illinois. 
hereby notiiedfhat under the’ provisions contained ia 


Township has e to anticipate 
maturity of the remainder of its inde ness, 
5 to ORLA 
A 


ing of 
HANNI 
iT. LO 


as been p w ow Ene 
Heda Bid Mercere Naw Gani Gigoy ehakae 
thortty to nell oF exchange the Bouis ot 
R— "08 maid "old Bonds will cease on the FIRST 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, at which date the fowp 
re yom at par and accrued interest for outs! 
m n 
f:tormation in detail will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to said InvesTMENT COMPANY. 
WILLIAM MELLOR, 
Supervisor of the Town of Vermont. 


SAND, HAMILTON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
P.O. Box 1838, 
my gna See et aoe ne and the Mine 
ange - 

Shes e. Spectal attention given to out-of-town orders. 
THEO. V. SAND, 

ber of the NY. Stock Exchange and N.Y. Min 
Moric xchange.” Toa’ Daw Dino 








WILLIAMsBURG CrTy Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
Broox.ys, July 11th, 1870. } 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIB 
Diwidend of Ten per Cent., 


demand. 
—— N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


The Massachusetts an 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Reom 23, Boston, 
DIRECTORS. 

ake Rion 

EDWIN ABBOTT, Treas., W. H. NEWCOMB, 

of Boston. 


, Mi 
ELIJAH WEEKS, JOSEPH T. YAN 
of Silver City, New Mexico, 


Rae ra merger 
r dahon at Bilv ity, Siiver t Mining Distrion, 


xico, ' 
* cee onthe’ work 216 tons of ore ex- 





tracted this mine returned §26, at the 
ea of about $124 per ton. at an ex- 
pense of per ton. 

For the purpose of erecting a new mill, the Directors 
will sella limited Mg of the stock at the pee 
(for the present only) of $2 per share. Sam les of ore 

Company's office. Prospectuses mailed 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 
AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Inteyest Payable in New York 
or Me 


Annual revenues of the Province are ut $2,500,000, 
about 1,000,000 of which 225* payable semi- 
— in cash by the Dominion Government 
under the Confederation Act of 1867 

: co, at 000,000 
The property of the Province (which includes the 
cities of Montreal and quabes) inhabiean 
num ne about 1,250,000, is Hable to be assessed 
nD ‘or the ment of this loan. 
Accumulative ing fund of one per cent, per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loan, 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


— In Boston 
FOR SALE BY 
BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 
54 Wall Street yong. | 25 Bente Street cron. 





. tet fn Wall, Saaka 
OH 





Pa ween? — 100 
every week on Stock 
. . $1 Adgag 


free. 








— 


TREASURY NOTES IW 1657. 


‘Mr. Grords Wrisdn, Jk., of Lexington, 
Mo., has made s,careful compilation of the 
debates in the two houses of Congress in 
1@57 on thie bill which proposed to .author- 
ize the issue of $20,000,000 of interest-bear- 
ing Treasury notes, tobe redeemed after a 
short period. The occasion for this. issue 
grew out of the great panic of that year; 
atid atleast one of the objects of the issue 
was to furnish some relief to the country, 
as well as to the Government. The notes 
were not to be legal tenders, and were not 
fundable into stock at the pleasure of the 
holders; but were to be payable at the 
Treasury of the United States after a speci- 
fied time. 

The proposition, as shown by the debates 
in both houses of Congress, raised the ques- 
tion whether these notes, though interest- 
Dearing and not invested with thelegal-tender 
property, and on their face simply debt obli- 
getious against the Government, would not, 
in fact, be and were not intended to be a 
species of paper money, circulating among 
the people in conducting the ordinary ex- 
changes of society. This idea furnished 
the chief objection to the bill on the part of 
those who opposed it, as being contrary to 
all the traditions of the country. The sup- 
porters of the bill, on the other hand, dis- 
claimed in the most explicit manner any 
such intention or probable result. On both 
sides it was agreed that it did not fall with- 
in the province of Congress to provide a 
circulating medium for the people except 
fn the exercise of the coimage power, which 
is a totally different thing from the issue of 
Treasury notes. Nota single speaker who 
engaged in the debate in either house of 
Congress failed to declare *‘his ancom- 
promising opposition to any form of Gov- 
ernment paper intended to circulate as 
money, or which from its character would 
be liksly to circulate as such.” 

The simple truth is that for more than 
seventy years after the organization of the 
Government, in 1789, no one had the least 
idea that Oongress was authorized by the 
Constitution to issue what that instrument 
calls ‘‘ bills of credit,” by which its framers 
meant paper money. They forbade such 
issues by state authority, and simply granted 
to Congress the power to coin money, and 
by these provisions intended ‘te cut up the 
papermoney system root. and brané¢h. Their 
understanding. of, the Constitution was per- 


petuated through a long line of statesmen, 


dowh tothe period of the late Rebellion; 
and,then it was, and only then, that Con- 
gress was induced, by the exigencies of a 
great war, to authorize the issue of Treasury 
notes as money and make them a legal tend- 


er. And even then the measure was re-' 


garded as merely a temporary expedient, and 


justified only on the ground of an imperative, 


necessity. It was on this ground that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in its 
last decision, reversing the first, held the 
meéasure to be constitutional, The modern 
Greenbacker, however, has discovered that 
Congress has plenary power to authorize 
the issue of paper money at any time, for 
eny purpose, and in any quantity; and mod-| 
ern Democracy, ignoring all the antecedents; 
of the past, has largely adopted the same: 
theory. Both virtually make a new Con- 
stitution, by changing the construction that 
was universally acknowledged for more 
than seventy years. 





A CURIOSITY IN LEGISLATION. 


Tue Legiclature of Indiana, at its last) 
session, passed the following act relating to 
foreign corporations: 

“An Act Touching Foreign Corporations,, 
= providing that, certain acts thereof 


ton f Beit en 

—E it enacted by_ the Gen- 
eral Assemtity of the’ eee of Indiana that 
every foreign corporation tiow doing or 
tratisacting or that shall. do or 
transact rahe inthis state, or ac- 
quire any t, title, interestin erlien upon 
real estate-in this state, that. shall : transfer, 
or cause to be transferred from any court 
of this state to any court of the United, 
Btates, save at course of ‘appeal, 
after trial state courts, ‘any. action 








ity accrued theréin« any suit or action 
any citizen or ent of the Btate 
Indiana, shall thereby forfeit all right 
and Getthority to-do or transact business in 
this state, and all contracts between such 


corporations and citizens and residents of | 


this state made after the passage of this act 
shall be rendered void asin favor of such 
corporation, but enforceable by such citizen 
‘at ‘his election. 

‘Seo. 2, The provisions, of this act shall 
be and the same are hereby made condi- 
tions upon which such corporations may be 
authorized to do business in this state or 
hold title or liens on real estate therein.” 

By a ‘‘foreign corporation” this act 
plainly means any corporation organized 
elsewhere than in the State of Indiana. 
Corporations organized in other states are, 
hence, “‘ foreign” in the sense of theact. If 
any such corporation doing business in the 
State of Indiana and having a lien upon any 
real estate therein shall remove a suit af- 
fecting that lien from the courts of that 
state, whether as plaintiff. or defendant, to 
any court of the United States, or shall 
commence a suit in any court of the United 
States against any citizen or resident of In- 
diana, then, according to this act, such cor- 
poration shall forfeit all right and authority 
to do or transact business in that state. The 
design of the act is to deprive such corpora- 
tions of the right to remove suits to or com- 
mence suits in the courts of the United 
States, and limit them exclusively to the 
courts of that state. We suppose that Indi- 
ana may impose such a forfeiture, as against 
foreign corporations, since, according to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Paul os. Virginia, 8 Wall., 
168, it is the province of each state to deter- 
mine upon what conditions such corpora- 
tions shall be permitted to do business 
therein, or to-exclude them altogether. 

We think that Indiana need not here- 
after give herself any special anxiety on 
this subject. Foreign corporations will 
have no transactions with her citizens in- 
volving liens upon real estate if they are to 
be deprived of the privilege of enforcing 
their rights and maintaining their claims in 
the courts of the United States, but must 
depend for their legal remedies wholly upon 
the courts of that state. Insurance compa 
nies and trust companies organized in other 
states will lend no money to the people of 
Indiana on mortgage contracts;and so far 


as they have already done so they will close | 


up these contracts as speedily as possible. 
If Indiana does not want such loans, except 
upon the conditions named in this act, then 
foreign corporations, from simple caution, 
will be veryisute to give her a. yery wide 
berth and lend their money where they can 
enforce their rights, if necessary, in the 
courts of the United States. The effect of 
the act upon the people of Indiana will be 
greatly to diminish their borrowing facil- 
ities. 

The laws of the United States, in giving 
effect to the judicial power granted to the 
General Government, provide for the com- 
-Mencement of suits in the courts of the 
United States, and designate the cases and 
the manner in which suits commenced in 


state courts may be removed to federal; 


circuit courts. This has been done in the 
interest of general and impartial justice. 
This act of the Indiana Legislature is de- 
signed practically to nullify these laws, so 
far as foreign ‘corporations are concerned. 
It imposes upon them conditions of the 
right to do business in that state with whieh 
they certainly will notcomp'y. Their wise 
way is to leave Indiana alone in her glory. 


DRY ¥ GOODS. 


CuRRENT business cc continues light in| 
nearly all departments. A few special! 
makes of autumn'goods were fairly gn 
—* the he genseal demand was small.and un- 





"Eaton vds were quiet, except the fill-| 
of ake orders. .Stocks are moderate and 
ces continue firm. The export —— 


dontinues active. |The reported shipments 
comprise 1, —* paokages —* ia port, 
a Boston, and 

rom other ports—in all 2,070 — or 
the week; and 
Sen PRET ES vaeed tt Some 
Same ti ye 3 
—— ey Bom pees ee Pee - £231-307 





Brown and bleached shirtings ee sheet! 
ings were in light request and —— 
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were firmer. We quote 4c. for 64x04 | Bay Mills.......96. 9 6 
Moths and 8’ * for 66x60. Boot Roe fs 12 
te increased demand for Big : 7 - 
—— ——— — X 88. 7 1 18) 
— —— styles still quiet. 7" 4 
san in —— request for 8 2 
Cottons. were | ve 4% 
44 16 
we an have waled. platy: wit. no 98 10))Red Bank...... —*2 
a in the — of i om market. | ae! caer = 1 Ig A is spss * 3 
— ——  44|Slaterville...... 
cases rather more favorable to buyers. | wy — — ene 10 
Cae eee were in moderate de- | «Star 5. 9 103 
mand wed low and medium grades, but fine | * a aE 8 i 
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—— —— Fearless..,... ¥ "36 
Worsted coatings sold steadily but rather | | 324 
slow. i Fruit of the — 3 
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Cloakings are in mest, and some | Forestdale...... 86 8 94 
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fair market, gen gist. Gold Medal * 36 . 3 
Cloths and S  SERCCO —— 
Kentucky jeans sell steadily. Prices are’ — et 4 — — = 
firmly held on the leading makes. «M1337 |Waurepan 1008.86 12 
Flannels and blankets were in some re- «alls 7 em] ri cotton 11 
quest for a few 5 bat, as a rule, the | Hill’s Semp. Idem “ No. 1....86 10 
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Lace-Making Materials, 





is beautiful and work has 
—— iting malt order — 2* —8 
ia Bend 60 cents or $1.00 for sample ot. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Teledo, 0, 


R.I. MACY & 00,, 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FAN RY 
— PAS ng GOODS ES 


R TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS 
FO. PEL IN POPU. 


Special care given to MATL Orders from our patrons at 
Home or yr Tourists. 
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CLOSE ON —— Be O'CLOCK 


RE MACY & C0. 
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Werkly Burkes Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, August 1st, 1879.) 
2” L GROCKRS waARkED 
COFFEE.—Brazu Corrrr. There has 
again @ quiet market for invoices dur- 
ing the maderxeview. Holders have 
shown no disposition to make any further 
concession, and buyers,have been obliged to 
pay full quotations for all purchases. Mitp 
CorrgeEs.—For West India descriptions the 
t has been fairly active on the previ- 
oupiipa of valuation, which is fully main- 
tained. A slight increase in the stock has 
improved the assortment of desirable grades, 


Ve, quote: 

lo, Good, b vg oe to Choice...... 103 

tos, Bestto Chaice.........00.. 1 

1 ne ee 

ME — 15 18 
coplogclemeccecedacensiacegbbe 16 17 


TEA.—On the strength of Cable advices 
of a strong market in Japan and a slight 
improvement in the distributive demand, 
the market here has been more active, with 
increased inquiry for most all descriptions. 
The better qualities of new crop Japan 
have been more sought after and the cargo 
of the steamer now about due has nearly 
all been taken to arrive. We quote: 


| quoted 44@48 and Pearl 6@6} centa. 


| brands $1@§1.10, Liverpool, Ground 65@70 | 


cents per bushel, Turk’s Islands 25@27; 
Mediterranean’ 23@25, Inagua 24@25, and 
Curacao 80, cash. 


GENERAL M MARKET. 
ASHES are inactive. an and nominal, Pot are 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.— Frovr,—Owing 
largely to more favorable weather in 
pets —8 — limits to shi pas 

has been a mark 

mas my Wheat The absence of freight: 
room has been a great hindrance to 
business, especially in the low es, 
which are more Rienty ol only salable by 
making Lewy hg e extreme 

rices current for No, 2 “cer ill ination early 
n the week induced liberal —— from 
Boston and Philadelphia to this market, 
which, coupled withthe absence of freight- 
room, caused a edy decline, With large 
receipts of —— have held off, and 
most es are lower, Fancy Clears and 
Straights excepted. We quote: 





SRSRER 


cy 

Western Spring ‘ame Extras 
Minnesota Clear.. 
Minnesota Straight... cebekned eee 
Minnesota Patents.......... ee 


ee 
Danae rawn & 


Good to choice Spring Wheat 
Extras 


244c2 





pews oe TITITETITTL TTT TOL Tei 2 
Young Hyson...........5 .++ pececces 18 @80 
Bnglish Bredkfast..............0.006 20 @% 
Uncolored Japan................. .2 @55 


SORE eee Eee Bee 


SUGAR.—Raw Suear.—Refiners having 
curtailed their productions very consider- 
ably, buyers have shown less desire to pure 
chase and the demand has been only moder- 
ate. Thereis by no means so confident a 
tone as prevailed at this time last week; 
and, while sellers have made no concession 
in price, the stock is not so salable anda 
much tamer feeling exists. Rermvep.—The 
demand has continued light. Several of 
the refiners reduced production very mate- 
rially, and this steadied the market some- 
what, and at the close there was a slightly 
better feeling prevalent and the market was 
quiet and steady. We quote: 


Raw.—Far to prime Cuba........... 7 
Hano,—Cat Lat atenieeennentieainens i — 
QRaRoLats —* 





La pe — @ 9 

bbs bo Aibles ve % @ 
Waite. ——7 Grocers’ @ 8 
Steam Refined A. ded dbees ’ @ 3 
Fassow.—Gotte 6121200002000 1. 


Other grades............. 6; @ 7; 

MOLASSES.—The boiling descriptions of 
West India continue in limited request and 
the market generally presents a very quiet 
appearance. Cuba has been almost entirely 
neglected, the only cargo reported sold be- 
ing of Barbadoes. Values are quoted on 
the’basis of 25 cents for 50° test, which must 
be.taken aa the outside limit, as buyers are 
not disposed to bid except on a lower basis, 
Grocery grades are dull and in limited re- 
quest from the trade. New Onieans.— 
There isa fair jobbing demand from the 
trade at irregular prices and our quotations 
are entirely nominal. We quote: 


Cuna, Grocery Grades ............... nomina)}. 
Boiling Grades ............... * 
Naw ORLEANS, New Crop, a 


FISH.—Mackerel continue dull rate easy, 
usitler the influence of large receipts and ab- 
sence of good grades. Reports from the 

istate'that some 90 bbls. large Fish 
wéré taken into Gloucester the first of the 
season, -end found a quick sale at $30 
Grades No. 2 and No. 8 here, of which the 
stock is..wholly composed, have declined, 
sales having been made at $5.50@$6 for the 
former and $3@$3.25 for the latter. Cod 
eontinne in demand; but the weather re- 
cently has been unfavorable for curing 
—— receipts are. consequently small. 
‘shave sold at’$4@4.25 and Bank at 
$3. 5... There are no Box Herring 
0 market; but a cargo isdue. Nom- 
si tions 18@19 cents for Scaled and 
No, 1. 

SALT.—The demand for Factory-Filled 
hap wbbin ‘the least improved, and importers 
anticipate a quiet trade during the remain- 
bs olde ‘mo The market is a trifle 
ier fot Bulk, thé two cargées of Turk’s 


SEE Ode tok Saat | — 


= they 
Piel fpr ack —A 
, Deakin’s and — n’s $1. 10@$1.- 
—eS — other 


@DB E 
2 
8 


Ex. Aviben, Ind. ,O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind,,' and in om 


Oe 


Alxed........· · · · 





tai, wah in * set strong 
‘or Ww not, plen in 
demand. is’ dull and 520d 
weaker. —*— * — inclu , 
State at. 68@69 cents, Western :68@654, 
* 61, Oanada nominally 
cen 


Oats.—Immediately subsequent to our 
last prices advanced, * to lighter re- 
ceipts and & more active eand specula- 
tive demand. The improvement was most 
noticeable on graded in elevator, especially 
White, which are not plenty and most 
wanted. Mixed have been active, in part 
for future delivery. Atthe close the mar- 
ket was dull and unsettled, with a portion 
of the advance lost. We quote: 


No. 1 White...... ————— 80 
——— 38 @39 

No. 8 White...... dba sels ccdevddiacdé 86 

No, 2 Chicago ........ Ae teodencmerasion 35 

PE WE BO cn nnccdagecccceveceoed 86 

SB. ee ee ee 85 

No. 8 New York..........-csccecsvess 83 

IMTROE, n0<- naccccencccenccvevececees 33 (@a— 

Ungraded White...........0.eeeeeeees 88 

Ungraded Mixed............. jueveice 83 


BgANns AND Pras.—Hardly any change 
has taken place, excepting on Green Peas, 

which are scarce and salable. Otherwise 
quotations are nominal. We quote: 
Beans, Mediums, choice, 1878.. a 85 
Beans, Marrows, choice, 1878.. nae 
Beans, Pea, choice, 1878 . sais 
Beans, White Kidney, choice, 1878 1 8 


/ 





Ohio as Hoop Extras (Ship- 


Double Extras, Ohio, Tnd..... 
8t. Louis Single Extras... .. . 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 
St. Louis Triple............+.- 
Genessee 


AAA or ort 


Winter Wheat, 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
Say Mills, for West Indies 

City Mills, for Euro POpe.....--+ 


Skssssaessa SSS SSE 


mon 


more freely and 
Extras have been the most salable and are 
steady. New has ruled quiet, is not plenty, 

and is steady. Old Family brands have 


been im moderate request, but are steady, 
We quote: 
No. 2 Southern ...........0.00 @ 3860 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown, 

Mixed to Good — 395 @ 440 
Balt., Alex. eorgetown 

Extra —51. RY cccccccccee 5 80 6 50 
Richmond Extra........ eooees- 5 35 6 00 
Richmond Bamilyenss.. os.seees 6 WD 6.50 
Baltimore, Howard 8t, brands.. 5 30 6 00 
Maryland and Delaware........ 5 30 6 00 


Ryz Four has been in better demand, 
and, with a further advance in the grain, 
prices have improved. Sales 1,050 bbls, 

e quote: 


Rye Flour, Fine ..... eececceess 2 $2 40 
Rye Flour, State........-..000- 8 35 8 65 
Rye Flour, Pennsylvania....... 8 25 3 45 


Corn MEat has ruled firm, but quiet; the 
demand chiefly for tropical ‘markets. ‘We 
quote: 


Corn Meal, Western......... e+e $2:20 @ $2 40 
Corn Meal, Western White cece 3 270 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ — — 2% 
Corn Meal, Prize Medal........ — — 24 
Baa Mma. has..been fairly Frakes be 
Coarse F tor Bue Ye ** 
, $1.06 for fine low, an 
Sate we * 


GRAIN.- +> Under la 532 
and more favorable, erop advi Savio from - 
—* ,also from the Northwest, together with 

uced limits to foreign ordersand a mate- 
rial fing thao ts the export inquiry, prices of 
lead ine gras Have rey gtres! The 
weak —— at the reduced 
depression in Spring has — oe 
marked. The —— have generally been 
kept very private, so that, the lossés of the 
“ciique could not be made public. At 
the current prices for Spring few if any 
orders can be filled, and there is a material 
increase in the stock in port. The move- 
ment at the West is large and increasing 
daily. We quote: 


White Extra.................. 117 11% 
White, State...........e.c000- 1146 @—— 
White, No. 1......cccsecccees 112 114 
White, NG. B.....ccccsccscccee 112 @11% 
Witte, NO. 8.060.000 c6cccsceeee 107 1 08 
White, Ungraded............. 100 @115 
Amber, No. 1.......0+eee0s' oe 1105 @111 
Amber, No. 2.......cccceccces 1 09 1 093 
Amber Michigan.............. — — — 
Red Winter, No.1............. 111 112 
Red Winter, No. 2 ........... 1 093 @ 1 10} 
Red Winter, No. 8........+.008 107 @Q—— 
Red Winter, Ungraded.....,.. — 9 112 
No. 2 Milwaukee, Spring (new) 1 03 1 05 
No. 8 Milwaukee, Spring...... — 66 — 
No. 2 Spring. ............... 1 03 1% 
No. 8 Sprin · .. ............... — 95 — 
No. 4 Bpprin· .................— — — 
Corn.—Reports re; the wi 
crop have continued — le, » wi 


abundant arrivals here and at other "ports, 
prices have further declined; but only 
—— as the export and s lative de- 
ve impfov 


cova a our eile stain a 


here in any considerable quantity. We 





quote: 
es ae ee 


Beans, Red Kidney, choice, 1878, 2 50 
Beans, Black, cho 2e, 1878...... 230@2 35 


PROVISIONS.—Porx.—Spot Pork has 
been in moderate request at unc fig- 
ures, while options have been dull an 





offered on easier terms. e quote: 
Meas, NOW... .cccccsccesscceeseee 8 85 9 10 
TRON, COE. cccccccccecccccccecces — — 
Extra Primo....... .. . ......- 8 50 8 60 
WRB c cnc nscagqsqecacsaepenecad 11 25 @11 50 


Bacon.—Scarcely anything has been 
done and values are quite uncertain. In 
the West a fair business has been accom- 





plished at unchanged figures. We quote: 
WESTERN. 

Short oo SRN eau ceanscuahancaased 5 124@ 5 30 
Long Clear.. .-5 00 @ 5 2 
Hal: ‘and-half.. 5 20 
Short Rib.... 2.0.2... eseeeeseeess — — 
Short Clear................... ---5 2 @ 5 35 
Long Clear.....csescesceesecevers — 
Short Rib......... Orccccccecceoes — — 





Larp.—On the spot the demand has 
been light; t but, with moderate offerings, the 
market has been comparatively steady, 
although, asa rule, the tone has been tame. 
Options have been dull and weaker, espe- 
ciully on the late deliveries. We quote: 
ig Western Steam, tcs., per 100 


Refired, —8 —— —————— 6 — 
Ret ed, Continent...... —R& —.—@ 6 35 
ed, Weat ‘Tndies eperepceccces 6 2 — 

Cor Mæaars. The market has been very 
dull, with hardly enough business to estab- 


lish ‘quotations, those given being nominal 
in most instances. We quote: 


Plekied Cirr. 
—E 1 
Pickled Shoulders ———— — hye 4 
Pickled Bellies...................... 5} 
— cesses 10 @11 
Smoked Shoulders...... —XE 6 
Smoked Strips............ — — 74@ 84 
i) REE 9 
Fresh Moulders...................... 8} ie 


Barre. Berr has been in fair demand 
and isfirm. Extra and Choice qualities only 
salable. Sales of 960 bbls. at $9@10 for 
LF ry Mess, $11@12 for Packet and Extra 

1, and and $18.25¢1 14 for Family. 

tuled very quiet, but 
the * is small and the wants o shippers 
light. Sales of 100 tcs. at $18. mip 
fladelphia Extra India 
21 for do. 

Brer Hams have ruled very dull and are 

easier, Small sales at $19@19. 50. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The receipts of 
Beef Cattle have again been large, and buy- 
ers have manifested an iaiiiislonen which 
has resulted in holders granting further lib- 
eral concessions. The sales were at 74@04 
cents for ordinary to prime N * to dress 
55@56 lbs. to the cwt.; 10 for fancy 
do., to dress 56@57 lbs. ; and 63@72 for Tex- 
poe and Cherokee, to dress 54@55 lbs. Extra 
es of Milch Cows ae rent with some 
fag but the offerings consist chiefly of 

erior stock, that — find difficu A af 
sale. The extreme range is $25@45. 
Calves the demand has ‘iene limited, and, 


cents for to extra 
ede 
ar sorte eae 





HAY.—The receipts of 


;more liberal; t, as yet, to 
affect the 2 bath are i a 
from 


a ; to Old 
pre any { deman * ry vahies 
steady. We cents, C) 
Timothy 3 ium * 388* 


@35, ahd Galt 40@45. New Straw is com- 


ing forward, hut,.only in small parcels. It 


* Pea er condition, being verydry and 

ree from heat ro es, * commands 

— prices with Bi PT bese h is 
very. oo scarce and oh og, is — 

hel cents. Short do do. isunchan; 

at 45 she at 80@35, all 


WOOL.—The ‘firmness — holders ‘lias 
had the effect of materially restricting the 
business of the past few days, though the 
buyers present have not songht supplies 
with any degree of roa rg & ang, ape 
rently satisfied to meet iate 
necessities with inc Ah * suit. Most 
holders have taken a stand, from which it is 
doubtful that they can be moved, being of 
the ¢ inion that the present depressed state 

airs isonly temporary, and that ‘the 
Sates will soon emerge and. prove ‘that 
early calculations were based upon reliable 
data. We quote: 





American XAX...ccccccccccccees —42 5 
BRAN Dic cddeccccccccscccdts —82 40 
American X............ .. ....... —31 #0 
— —18 25 
Superfine Pulled................. 35 40 
EN . 26 80 

8, Ooarao ................... —18 20 
Cal ‘sp’ et CHD. occ once cnccqecccees —15 80 

COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER.—The demand for fine 
has been fair, and, with light receipts, X 
market has ruled a trifie firmer. In fact, on 
fancy lots a further advance has been ob- 
tained. We quote: 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ ae 


CHEESE.—The receipts, although light- 
er, have been abundant, and, with a r- 
ate business, the feeling has been « ahade 
weaker, particularly on the low grades, 
which are not wanted. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy......... Bbsudi dé 5t@ 6 
State, Factory, — * 3* 
Western, — 6 
Western, eet fair to. prime..... » 5 @ 53 


EGGS.—With a light demand, liberal 
offerings, and warm weather, the tone has 


been in ers’ favor, especially on lots not 
7* fon We quote: 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 1 
State and Pennsylvania.............+ sie 
Western and Canadian.......... . ti @I114 


POTATOES.—New Potatoes arrive free- 
y and —— are lower. We note: 


Potatoes, 8 Peerless.......+++ ——@ — 
Potatoes, State Rose........ ose — — 

FRUIT.—Domestic Drmp.—There is 
still some in for bright Apples; but 
buyers find it ssible to fill large orders, 


as the stock is not here. For Cherries — 
Raspberries there has been more in 

and sales have been made at advan 

ures, We quote: 


Apples, Dried, State. ......<5--++++++ 8 4 
9 Wertern....... 2 81 
Apᷣpᷣles Southern . ........... ...·... 2 6 
—- —2 —— 5 . 
cock me ee Per ree 
2 sa Ra RE 4@5 
es Di idacdededs atee«006dueee sue 124 @13¢ 


SEEDS.—Clover Seed is unchanged, be- 
firmly held at our. quotations; but no 
—* — transpired since our last issue. 
—* quote prime Western cents; 
oice do., 7@7}t; State, 7%; imothy 
nominally quoted $1.70@1.75. Oalcuita 
| is quiet and nominally quoted 


GUANO AND ——— 


Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, J yet c. * my 
* 52 25 


. 52 00@S4 00 





(2,000 1 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 
r Bros. Am, Dipenined Bone. 82 


SELese 


— 
S55 
3 
es: 
se 
5 
Ee 
- aOR 
F co ja. =} 


« Ground Bone....... 


Matfield —— (in lots less 
than ear· load.............ꝰ.. 
Matfield Portiiisers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 


G * 
a per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), per 


22c 
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8. Kind af pokey. 
THE VITALITY QUESTION. 


WHEN a man sets about doing a certain 
thing, upon which his heart is fixed, and 
frames his principles to suit his action, he 
must sooner or later get into trouble. It is 
the same with a corporation. 

We take it that few informed persons 
doubt that the object of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in cutting down its 
rates of premiums 80 per cent. was to 
injure its rivals; and the present modified 
form of reduction, which was permitted by 
the Trustees after they had squelched the 
first one, is only a weaker attempt to do the 
same thing. 

When taking the first step, the managers 
seemed to cast about them for a plausible ex- 
cuse; and it was found in the fact that the 
vitality among the insured as a class had been 
greatly depleted, and that it might be in- 
vigorated by the introduction of new lives, 
procured at the pretended expense of retir- 
ing policyholders. The old members were 
blandly assured that their money was un- 
touched; but that the extraordinary rebates 
to new members were derived from a fund 
created by giving little or nothing to the 
unfortunates who were obliged to throw up 
their policies. 

The following quotations from the Mutual 
Life’s confidential circulars will show that 
we do not misrepresent them: 

“The object of the Company in offering 
this plan is simply to infuse new vitality 
into the Company.” . . . ‘‘ The loss of 
contributing members must some day be re- 


paired by the introduction of new lives 
more than an average cost.” .. . “A 
fund was created from retiring members, to 
which the existing policyholders have not 
contributed, and which is now made availa- 
ble.” . . . ‘As the ages of the insured 
increase the mortality increases also. The 
surplus diminishes as the dividends de- 
crease,” 


The terms “new blood” and ‘‘ impaired 
vitality” so often occur in the statements 
made and articles published in behalf of the 
Company that it is obvious that the posi- 
tion was advisedly taken at the time re- 
ferred to; that the Company’s condition as 
to impairment of vitality among the insured 
was alarming and needed a tonic. That 
tonic was to be the “rebate” plan. The 
whole burden of the Company’s appeals for 
public confidence was: ‘‘ We shall die unless 
we have new blood; and that new blood we 
will obtain cheaply, by taking away from 
the poor, the lame, the halt, and the blind 
the little they already possess. Come in, 
therefore, and enjoy our recuperative pro- 
cess at cheap rates.” 

But the Board of Trustees demand a 
change of policy. They force the managers 
to give up their ‘‘rebate” plan; but they 
permit them, like an indulgent parent with 
a spoiled child, to inaugurate a new system, 
utterly unprecedented in a mutual company 
and contrary to what prudent men regard 
as safe and justifiable. 

Assailed from all respectable quarters 
with the charge of recklessness, the mana- 
gers rush into print to defend themselves; 
and several of the daily papers of the 22d 
inst. contain broadside advertisements, con- 
sisting of expensive and unnecessary adver- 
tisements of death-claims paid, together 
with a mass. of self-adulation and far- 
fetched excuses. 

The point to which we call especial atten- 
tion, however, is the pitiable change in 
principle made necessary by the change in 
practice. To justify the new plan of re- 
duced premiums, at the same time that the 
Company plumes itself for obeying the re- 
cent law of the State of New York exact- 
ing justice to retiring policyholders, the 
managers shift their position; and,’ in- 
stead of an impaired vitality and the neces- 
sity for new blood, on account of an in- 
creased mortality rate, they boast that their 

experience supports the theory that modern 
medical skill induces an improvement in 


the duration of human life. Mark this ex- 
tract: 


as indicating the necessary sure conclusion 
that the — of human existence under 
our ions has improved in & 

sufficient to warrant the reduction.” 


The argument, obviously, is that the expe- 
rience of the Company justifies the opinion 
expreased by certain philosophers that the 
average of human life is improving, rather 
than diminishing. If there is anything in 
this view to justify a reduction of rates, it 
must be that the Mutual’s vitality is equal 
to the best. If it is equal to the best, it 
certainly needs no ‘‘new blood” to invig- 
orate it. If it needed no “new blood,” its 
pretenses on the first new departure were 
spurious, If these pretenses were spurious, 
we may well assume that the pretenses un- 
derlying the present attempt are spurious. 
To boil the whole argument down into one 
solid mass, little confidence is to be placed 
in the declarations of a management whose 
premises change as often asa new conclu- 
sion is sought for. 

We have employed the term ‘‘manage- 
ment” advisedly, for we do not hold the 
Trustees of the Company responsible for 
the deceits employed by some of their serv- 
ants. We do hold them responsible for 
tolerating a continuance of these deceits, 
and we trust that there are yet sufficient 
righteous men in Sodom to save it from the 
fate which its sins will inevitably bring 
down upon it, unless intervention comes in 
time. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company have issued a circular reply to 
the charges brought against them, which 
are about as follows: 


“In the various newspaper articles and 
the personal gossip by which this assault 
has so far been carried on attention is 
called to the interest in arrears on real-estate 
loans, and to the real estate taken by the 
Company under foreclosure as to matters of 
great danger and as having been concealed 
or misstated, It is intimated that the Com- 
pany must have suffered great loss already 
on their account; that its defaulted interest 
cannot be collected, and that its real estate 
cannot be made to realize anything like the 
amount at which it stands in the schedule 
of assets; that that amount is perhaps fic- 
titious; that its assets have been ‘padded’; 
that its officers have falsified or ‘cooked’ 
its accounts; that it ought to be speedily 
and exhaustively examined by a whole board 
of insurance commissioners, and advising 
who should compose the board. It is even 
intimated that this Company, with over 
$48,000,000 of assets, yielding over $3,000,- 
000 interest income, and with a surplus by 
our own standard of nearly $4,000,000, and 
by the New York standard of over $6,000,- 

, is possibly insolvent and ought to have 
a receiver. In other words, that affairs 
have been so badly managed that these vast 
items of surplus will not only be wiped out, 
but so far exceeded as to compel bankrupt- 
ey proceedings, which, under the law, would 
require a dead loss on our present assets of 
at least $16,000,000.” 


To which they reply: 


‘1st. That the statements annually made 
by the Company ‘‘are absolutely truthful 
exhibits of its accounts and of its condition. 
They show the actual amount of real estate 
it has taken, at its actual cost at date of 
title, and the actual amount of uncollected 
interest. 

‘2d. That no loans upon real estate are 
ever made at more than fifty per cent. of its 
value, as determined by the Company’s 
own * that loans are only made 
in the arge, growing, and thrifty cities and 
towns, the great centers of railway and 
manufacturing interests. 

‘*8d. That the Company has taken under 
foreclosure at Chicago $2,694,000; St. Louis, 
$2,221,000; Indianapolis, $1,040,000; De- 
troit, $278,000; Kansas rd $83,800; and 
a few scattering ape at other places; and 
that a considerable part of this property 
has since been sold, either at or for more 
than cost. 

“4th. The mary | owes nothing on the 
property it holds and is deriving an increas- 
ing rate of income from it. It can and will 
hold it, without embarrassment, until the 
market for real estate is again in full opera- 
tion. There is, therefore, no occasion to 
ask what this F wep | could be slaughtered 

for to-day. But the question is whether 
there is that bottom to the property that, 
selling in good times, at fair prices, and 
without sacrifice, there is reason to appre- 
hend loss; and that question is not at all 
affected by what the property would have to 
be sacrificed for to-day. It is a question of 
correct values at the time the loan was 
made, of the ultimate prosperity of the 
— where the property is situated, and of 

olding on until property is sought and paid 
| for at fair prices for that locality. If there 
are losses'to be made in individual instan- 








“The magnitude of this fact (the we shall not make'them when th 
_—_— pretended | ces, en there is 


reduction of better realized, 


no market and when there would be a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“This Com been business 
thirty-three ro tt has ha anh still hag 
but one purpose in view: to follow methods 
of unquestioned sere to pa ra) age ll 
able claini at: maturity, and. to p its 
financial condition solvent beyond question. 
It has paid to its beneficiaries over $338,000,- 
000 in death claims, and divided among 
them over $35,000,000 more. It pursues 
to-day and will maintain the methods which 
experience has shown to be absolutely safe 
and which have produced such results so 
far. Its financial condition is such that it 
can, without a dollar of new business for 
all time to come, go steadily forward and 
pay as it matures, to the last cent, the 
$170,000,000 at risk, without default or 
delay. 

—— — —— 

Tue Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance 
Company, of New York, has lately added a 
new department to its business—that of 
fidelity insurance. The disagreeable neces- 
sity of applying to friends or relatives to 
become sureties is, under this arrangement, 
avoided. A corporate guaranty is given, 
instead of a personal bond, where surety is 
required of persons holding or seeking posi- 
tions of pecuniary trust. Although fidelit 
insurance has been in operation in Englan 
for nearly forty years, it is surprising that 
no such company has been started in this 
country. Yet success is assured in the new 
department that the Knickerbocker Casu- 
alty Insurance Company has assumed, 

e board of directors includes such 
well-known names as H. B. Claflin, George 
T. Hope, H. A. Hurlbut, Charles D. Ennis, 
and J. 8. T. Stranahan; and other men 
among the stockholders, we learn, are 8, D. 
Babcock, George 3S. Coe, A. A. Low, 
George I. Seney, B. B: Sherman, J. P. Rob- 
inson, Norvin Green, F. 8, Winston, and 
A, 8, Barnes. The new President of the 
Compeny is Mr. William M. Richards, a 

entleman well known in New York and 

rooklyn. The other officers are Lyman 
W. Briggs, Vice-President, and John M. 
Crane, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 











Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870 (par values)....... $83,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ _ 81 ,118,857 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
values)................:...... + $5,987,161 18 








Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A, Halsey, B, C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





orrioxns. 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. OC. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
& A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. P. H. Teese, Counsel. 





(KNICKERBOCKER 


CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York, 


$100,000 in Government Bonds Deposited 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment at Albany. 


Fidelity Insurance. 


Policies Issued on Persons holding Positions 
ef Pecuniary Trust and Responsibility. 

Itis proposed by the establishment of this 
department to afford the means of procuring 
@ corporate guaranty in lieu of a personal 
bond where surety is required of persons 
holding or seeking positi of p lary 
trust, 

Full information can be obtained at the 


OFFICE, 187 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary. 














W.@. LOW, G. G. WILLIAMS, 
H. A. HURLBURT, W. F. DRAKE, 
J. D. MAIRS, WM. M. RICHARDS. 





MUTUAL LIFE 





| INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 





maximum of sacrifice. We' can ‘afford te’ 
wait. 





[Augnst 7, 1879. 





IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 
onerous conditions contained in life asgur- 
ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception. 

After a careful examination of the ex 
perience of some of the best companies in. 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib-: 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adopting a: 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold-- 
ers throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date. 

2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain @ 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period. 

4. The contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such 
provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 

5. The above concessions will hereafter inurs 
to the benefit of all policies already tesued and 
in force after three years from their dates re 
spectively. 





THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 
“ SOCIETY’S 





AGENTS.» 
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Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS. PAID 


$8,400,000 c PSAs; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "°Bonoynsta 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUcsiEies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipent. 
©. ¥. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 


iums to 
ders; 





Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, HL Ez STOKES, 
Secretary. Assist’t Seo’s. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,9 947.01. 
LUTE Ore BrcoRt TY wastes it Sem AG 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


on vastanem, sonetane ny pa —— 
GO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVTWGS BANK POLICIES 4 SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President, | 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State, 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


URANCE COMPANY, 
———n 1836. 


Capital Paid Up in Cash..... 81, 228, 200 
STATEMENT, LETHE GOMPANY, JAN- 


MENT. = 








$10,367,625 48 
3,718,711 31 


Surplus as regards Policyholders..86,648,914 12 


STATEMENT OF THE UNIT 
hey JANUARY 1st, 1879-0 

TOT. ASS: eeeceees 

TOTAL LIABILITIES. 0233 2ee I. 8 88 


Surplus as regards Policyholders, 
exclusive of Funds abroad. --$1,871,391 21 


OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y. 


American Life Iasurane ba | 


WALNUT ST., S. E. COR. FOURTH, 


sees 











PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879.......... seececcces 06+. $8,822,688 O1 
Surplus as to Policyholders................. 481,020 06 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. 





PURELY MUTUAL. 
Insurance, on Life spulinnhaaan —— 
desirabl 
lowest cost cons‘ nsistent with — No Dreterred clana 
¢ a —.. The Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
ww offers unusual protection to — as are obliged to 


*2*8 premium. 
E. W. BOND, Pres'’t. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 





OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 
1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA | — 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ 000 
inouspnes and Lia- — px 
bili —— +o» 785,025 16 

us....................... 670,212 88 
Messe | 
$1,855,238 04 


Wa. © rowan, tas) DARE, Een | 








— — 


OFFICE OF. THE 


ATLANTIC | 


MUTUAL INSURANCE : COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 22d, 1872 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Slat of December, 18%. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from 1st January to Sist December, 


Wer cccccccces ——— $4,009,300 47 
— en ee ne 1,848,697 86 
emia Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 


No Fyicies have been issued upon Life 
nor upon Fire disconnected 


wi 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,060 58 
The » Company has the following Assets, 
United States and Sate of New York 
too ay peak Bick —— 8 8 
an erwise. 204, 
Heal atate ark ote ‘due the Co: Com- 
Lv a4, —— — 619,034 50 
Premiurn oo and Bills Receivable... oy 250 74 
Cash in Bank................eeeeees evcceee 381,210 98 92 
Total Amount of Assets..... seve 9105990408 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend pf Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By orderof the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, E W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE JOHN —2 rT, 
WIS CURTIS LEXANDER V- MLAKE, 
CHARLES H, RU ROBT. B. MINTUR 
JAMES LOW, ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE. GEORGE W LANE 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT. i —8 RT, 
FRANCIS KIDDY. JAMES G. DE FORESE 
WM. STURGIS FREDERICK: CHAUNE ‘KY, 
DOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
SOTA HC » LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG 
ROY PET bit y; KIN 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOM i’ dopbrnarox, 
HAND HORACE * THURBER, 
Sonn D D. HEWLETT, A. A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM DEGROOT 
CHARLES P: BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts tts bust under the New 


York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, ( and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 


Gross Assets, January, 1879..$3,327,771 74 
Cash Capital........ —X Medevac 1,000,000 00 
Net Surpluse........ sivddchaccadsadias 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
TIE, sc cvcccscceccccccsccceces.. 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 
undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
State an States Bonds at prarket value..g1, 9 * 00 


te and —— Bonds and 8 
—— — —— 60,793 08 
280,510 00 
608,750 00 
600,000 00 
am 


*53 **2*... 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Seeretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAELEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602 602.61. 
JAS. 8. —3 

Presiden’ 


A. 8. Winc 
Vice: —— 


‘ae 
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THIRTY-FOURTH.ANNUA ANNU AL. REPORT 


ov 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 








JANUARY Ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan, Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred... ee ceccccecess.QO,121,806 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878.......+..... 396,289 26—§5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued....... eccccccce cocgeccces 2,004,000 48 

Less interest accrued, January 1st, 1878................ 815,895 85—§1,948,665 13—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


eeeee 


tions to same... wodccccqncecespcesidecepecoccccccccccccccss ,. GUOOk OE 
Life annuities and reinsurancos................ .................... 251,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........... +. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.........+00s 88,635 00 


Profit and 1088 ACCOUNL. ccccccccccesssessecsecsvecesseseesseseereee 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34) ................................... 14,701,267 723 


8,568 98 — $5,918,629 50 
$36,213,457 61 





Real estate......cesecssesecceees ——— 4 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,560,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)......+-scseececeesecsccecccces 14,364,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000).........s+++% edoseccccctce GSES 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- : 

sequent to January Ist, 1879......... 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of —— and cok 

lection —— reserve on these policies, $500,000 ; included - 

in liabilities)....... ebbebsdececcccdccnoccsecccccqncesacesccecce | =MORUEE OO : 
Agomts’ halances............ ........................-.-.. 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on — investments to January Ist, 1I820............... 


# A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities Over COSt....ccecccscecseecsoes 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1870..... 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


806,225 98— $96,213,457 61 


623,837 62 
$36,837,295 23 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1870.............. $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete . ...................-........- 180,998 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid. ........ ...................- 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium............sseeeeeeeeeee évesen es 82,369,333 40 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums pald in advanco...........................- 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at4 per CODE... cocceccccccceccowvescccaseevesrsesveeesesereesss 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard st 41-2 per cent., over $8,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,496.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Diyidend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available op 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount atrisk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005,. Amount at risk, 125,282,144, 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,970,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,400,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1878, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1878, 62,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676, Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible qurplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,436. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, 4. BOOTH, LOW. A, WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 

J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
me —— 
4 E 


WILLIAM BARTON, 


D. O’DELL, ek of Ly 
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“GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

‘“‘WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 


The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 





AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 





we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


EvansvILie, Inp., July 10th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary received this morn- 
ing, and I find it to be all and even more than 
you represent. I consider it far superior to 
Webster's, of which I also have a copy; and, if 
I mistake not, Webster’s has been the standard 
not only in this country, but in Europe as well. 
Keep the ball rolling, and the dawn of day in 
the not distant future will see Worcester’s 
supersede Webster’s all over the world where 
the English language isspoken. Please accept 
my grateful thanks for the present you have 
made me of Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary as a subscriber to the best weekly 
paper in the United States—Tux InpaPEND- 

ENT. L. M. BAIRD. 


MiLrorp CENTER, UNION Co., O., 
July 8th, 1879. 


The Dictionary has been received. I am 
well pleased with it. It is a great wonder 
among my neighbors how 80 valuable a book 
can be given as a premium, I have procured 
two new subscribers, which I will give to my 
pastor, he making the third. Will forward 
the names and money in a few days. 

Mrs. 8. A. MANN. 


LEWISTON, Mz., July 8th, 1879. 
Dictionary is received and is fully equal to 
our expectations. Our astonishment is beyond 
expression that you are able to give so much 
for so small amount of money. 
J.G. RICHARDSON. 


East LiverPoo., O., July 12th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received in good 
condition. Am much pleased with it and con- 
sider it superior to my expectations. Please 
accept thanks forthe same. B. WALPER. 





Freperi0K, Inv., June 27th, 1879. 
Received to-day from Lippincott & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, a fine edition of Worcester’s Pictori- 
al Dictionary, as a premium for a three-years’ 
subscription to THE INDEPENDENT. Your pa- 
per is fully worth all it costs, and how you can 
in addition give such a valuable premium as 
the Dictionary in my possession remains in- 
comprehensible to me. Accept my thanks and 

believe me, Rev. E. K. ESCHBACK. 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY r 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 27th, 1879, f 


Ihave just received by express, in perfect 
order, the Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary, which you sent asa premium for 
my three-years’ subscription for Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT. The wonder to me is how you can afford 
it. Pror. JOHN R. FRENCH. 


NeEwrTon, Mass., July 5th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came promptly to hand in 
perfect order. It is a splendid work—entirely 
satisfactory in every respect ; as much 60 as 
your paper, than which no higher praise can 
be awarded by your subseriber, 
STEPHEN MOORE, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 3d, 1879. 
The Dictionary has arrived and is all that 
was promised. I should be happy to secure 
other subscribers for you ; but can only sug- 
gest, which I do, to friends the desirability of 
taking such a valuable paper. 
Mrs. A. K. KUMMEL, 


Co.Lumbus, O., July 2d, 1879. 

The Dictionary is received and is in every 
way satisfactory. 8. A. KEEN. 
Urioa, N. Y. July 4th, 1879. 


Your Dictionary was received safely. 
FRANCIS FINN. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 10th, 1879. 
The Worcester Dictionary, also the copy of 
Dickens, have come +o hand, for which accept 
thanks. EDWIN T. DARLY. 


BSARDINIA, IND., June ix.1), 1879. 
The Dictionary you sent me reached me in 
due time. I am much pleased with it. I think 
it is a good bargain. E. W. MONCRIEF. 





Aurora, ID., July 7th, 1879. 
Your premium Worceater’s Dictionary has 
been received, in accordance with your pub- 
lished terms, F. WYMOND. 


Somerszt, Mass., June 30th, 1879. 
I received the Dictionary last. Saturday, and 
am much pleased with it. 
SARAH A, HATHAWAY. 


CassoPoiis, MIcH., July 9th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary received some days 
since. Very well pleased with it. 
W. L. POLLOCK, 
AMAGANSETT, N. Y., June 26th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received. Please 
accept thanks for this and six other gifts. 
Miss M. A. SCHELLINGER, 


New Lonpon, Wis, July 8d, 1879., 
The Dictionary came duly to hand by ex- 
press last week, and we are much pleased with 
it. M. B. PATCHIN. 


MALDEN, Mass, July 5th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary has come, Its 
receipt is hereby acknowledged. 
Bisuor GILBERT HAVEN. 
NEwINaTON, Conn., July 12th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has come all right and in 
good condition, Splendid premium ! 
ROGER WELLES. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S NEW BOOES, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joszpn Coox’s eix remarkable volumes, entitled “‘ BroLoey,” “ TRANSOENDENTALISM, ‘‘ORTHODOXY,” ‘‘ CONSCIENOR,”’ 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgo 


“ HEREDITY ” 
od & Co., of Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


and “MARRIAGE,’’ embody, in a revised and 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to ee npg ed to Tun INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tun INDEPENDENT for two 


years, and J two volumes, postp 
IWe can furnish sheets contal 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course, 


ng the Rev. Joseph Cook's Mon 





; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 
nf day Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $8 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘1 H& INDEPENDENT for one year, postage — together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


(also postage paid), from the following list; or 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits 


1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 


any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
¥s.00 for three yee in advance 


8. Little Dorritt. 


.50 for THE 
Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 580 pages. 
pages. 


DEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great 5** 
18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 


ctations. 514 pages. 











Ages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Storiés. 
4 Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. | 10, Barnaby Rudge, an Times. 570 


. eB, 356 pages. 
5. Martin Chuaslewit. 530 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and “Eisertesa Notes. 15. The Myste of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 506 pages. gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


gammy TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Tay 


Any one of the Magnificent | Steel Engravings, ~9 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine e Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 








at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel <a rg eed —— It has a historic interest | “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
to every American, giving, as it —— one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘‘ Ex-President U. S. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving, By Ritchie 
find a place in every home in the country. 


Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives i 3 . fe : 
altogether one of the most fascinating, tasteuctive and useful books of the kind ever published. — _— <a entgaien tr ws o/ at aw On A/a Os 
This really wonderful book (the popyrignt of which is now owned by Tar INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it-will be given away as a premfum 
w 


eet NEW Aj ae 9 —— us Won for one — subscription, in ee ‘ 
at any one of the ve Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excep w is given for $9.00, with three subscripti is Di 
NE Premium for ONE Year’s Subscription. * ee en nae ee 


$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but 0 





Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. Ks 
Specimen Coptes sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT; P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Joung and Old, 


THE CHANGE. 


BY MARY D. BRINB, 





Out of the long white dresses 
And into the dainty frocks ; 

Little blue shoes with buttons, 

In place of the worsted socks ; 
No longer a helpless baby, 
Carried in arms all day, 

But a restless, mischievous fellow, 
Brimming with frolic and play ; 


Getting himself into troubles 

That seemingly have no end ; 

Tearing ‘‘ bid holes’’ in his dresses, 
For patient mamma to mend ; 
Bumping his curly round noddle, 
Which mamma’s soft kisses must cure ; 
And meeting a hundred misfortunes, 
Which babies must Jearn to endure. 


Too soon I shall lose my baby, 

And do the best that I can 

To welcome the magical power 
Which changes the boy to man/ 

Oh ! would that the years were slower 
In rolling the months away ; 

And would that for many a season 
My baby a child might stay ! 


I wonder how is he dearer, 

As only a babe on my breast ? 

Or changed to this roguish fellow 
Whose feet are never at rest ? 

1s a rosebud any the sweeter 

Before ’tis a full-blown rose? 

Ah! the love that is born with the baby 
Must grow as the baby grows! 





A TEA-POT LETTER. 
FROM MATTIE TO HER COUSIN NELL. 





BY MARY C. BARTLETT, 





My Dear Nell :—You were right in think- 
ing that Greentown was almost out of 
the world; but you were wrong in your 
prediction that I should be homesick. I 
don’t even know what homesickness is, and 
don’t believe I shall find out here. They 
all take me right in among them so and are 
so kind, They don’t fuss over me, as Aunt 
Mehitabel did, and ask me forty times a day 
how I feel.” I've 'gained'six pounds niready, 
and Mrs. Simonds says she can see that my 
cheeks ‘‘ ain’t nowhere nigh so chalky” as 
they were when I came. 

But it’s the funniest place—six miles 
from the railroad, three miles from post- 
office, churches, and stores. You know we 
all thought, because Mr. Simonds was such 
a rich man, that, of course, he’d have every- 
thing clegant and beautiful in his house. I 
expected to see lovely pictures and all sorts 
of pretty things; but I was mistaken— 
that’s all. 

They have two large parlors, to be sure, 
each with four windows—panes hardly 
large enough to accommodate both of your 
eyes at once; but with the deepest, cosiest 
old sills you eversaw. Just the places to 
sit in after dark and tell secrets and ghost 
stories; only we never do it, for we haven’t 
any secrets and Harriet and Mary Ann 
think ghost stories are silly. 

These parlors are separated by the queer- 
est kind of doors—doubling-doors they call 
them; and it’s a very good name, for they 
fold up and double over each other like a 
ciothes-horse and have no end of bolts and 
hinges. There are four of them, all in a 
row and all connected. Sometimes we 
pull them all out, just for thefun of it; and 
you can’t think how clumsy they are. 

Only one of the parlors is furnished. In 
the other they keep—what do you think? 


’ Their winter clothing. Some packed away 


in voxes, some folded carefully and piled 
ip onan old lounge. We tried on some of 
the furs one day; but the pepper made us 
sneeze so that we were glad to take them 
off again. 

The other parlor has the stiffest of hair- 
cloth chairs, and a sofa that you can’t sit on 
¢wo minutes without slipping. It would 
be almost as good as a coast, if Mrs, Si- 
monds would only let us slide on it. The 
sitting-room is furnished very plainly. 
There’s a green wooden chair in it that is 
over one hundred years old. Itis good yet, 
and I think it will last forever, for nobody 
ever sits in it, if there’s another one to be 
had. 


As for pictures, there’s a bluc-eyed ‘‘ Mar- 
garet” and . blackoyed “ Eliza,”.. both 
With the reddest of cheeks and very smiling 
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lips; and there are some straw-colored hens ' 
and chickens; and in the hair-cloth parlor 
there’s a lady walking out, swinging her 
bonnet in her hand, and a little girl saying 
her evening prayer. - I get so tired of look- 
ing at her, I’m going to shout out ‘‘ Amen” 
sometime, and see if she won’t take her 
hands down. 

AsI told you, this is the funniest place. 
I keep finding new rooms, and don’t know 
when I shall come to the end of them. 

You know how very particular mother 
was to tell Mr. Simonds not to make any 
difference in his household arrangements on 
my account. Well, she needn’t have 
troubled herself. They all think I’m a lit- 
tle girl, and treat me accordingly. Mrs. 
Simonds scolds me just the same as she 
does Harriet and Mary Ann; and I don’t 
mind it a bit more than they do. I forgot 
to tell you that Harriet is just fourteen 
years old, and Mary Ann was twelve last 
May. They told me yesterday that they 
both tried as hard as they could to make 
their mother say ‘‘ No” when father asked 
her to take me to board. They thought I'd 
be stuck up, because I came from the city 
and because I’d been ‘‘ feeble” for so long. 
It makes me laugh to hear them talk about 
my being feeble, just as if I were a very 
old lady. They are awfully glad now that 
she didn’t say ‘‘ No.” So you see they must 
like me a little bit, after all. 

Stuck up! I guess you'd think so. I 
don’t mind the blue cups and saucers; nor 
the ‘‘ April sugar,” as dear little Bobbie 
calls it (wouldn’t I like to see him?); nor 
the steel forks. It’s real fun; and when 
Dan Bunyan (he’s the hired man; he always 
eats with us)}—when he looks over at our 
end of the table, and mumbles out ‘‘ dark 
bread, please,” as if he were scared to 
death, it’s almost a race between Harrict, 
Mary Ann, and me which shall get the 
plate first, to pass it to him. 

But I must tell you what we did the 
other day. Mrs. Simonds had “laid out” 
to make currant jelly; but one of the 
neighbors was taken ill very suddenly, and 
she had to leave in the midst of it. She 
told us to be good girls and not tear the 
house down; and we promised to do our 
best. 

Well, Harriet said she thought the best 
way to keep ourselves from tearing the 
house down was to do something useful; so 
she proposed that we make a little jelly, to 
help her mother along. We all agreed, and 
went to work with a will, straining the 
currants through coarse cloths, until we had 
about a quart bowl full of juice. It wasn’t 
the easiest work I ever did, I can tell you. 
My wrists really ached. Harriet went to 
the closet and got a bowlful of sugar—imaple, 
of course; and we mixed it in, and then 
put the whole into a great porcelain kettle 
and put it on the stove. Mary Ann and I 
piled the wood in, and it wasn’t long before 
the juice began to simmer, 

‘‘Now,” said Harriet, ‘‘it must stew till 
it’s done.” 

“How long will it take?” said I. 

“‘T don’t know,” said she. ‘‘ But we must 
keep tasting and trying.” And that’s just 
what we did. At first it seemed to harden 
all right; but, to our astonishment, it grew 
softer and softer. We waited and waited, 
and stirred and stirred; but it didn’t im- 
prove any. So we took it off. 

‘‘Mother won't want this, I know,” said 
Mary Ann. “It looks too much like Grand- 
ma Bryant’s boneset syrup. We'll call this 
our jelly. What shall we putit in? We 
mustn’t take the teacups or bowls, for we 
can’t spare them.” . 

Harriet and I went poking about among 
the dishes; and at last we found an old tea- 
pot without any nose, a cracked sugar-bowl, 
and the lower half of a glass pitcher. We 
didn’t any of us want the teapot, so we drew 
lots for it; and it happened to come to me, 
I was disappointed; but it was all for the 
best, as you will see. We decided to put 
our jelly upon the upper shelf of the old 
parlor closet. We couldn’t get at it with- 
out standing in chairs; but that made it all 
the better. We used to march in two or 
three times a day, with our spoons; and you 
would have thought we'd never had such a 
treat in all our lives before. 

One night we were all ready to go to bed, 
when Mary Ann said she must have just one 
taste. So we went in with her. [twas pret- 
ty dark. We had only a candle, for Mra 
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Simonds never allows us to touch the lamps. 
Well, we heard ‘her spoon scraping; ecrap- 
ing against the sides of the pitcher, and 
we thought it had an empty sort of sound. 
At last she cried out: ‘‘It’s all gone, girls. 
You didn’t give me my share.” 

‘We did, too,” said Harriet. 
vided it into three equal parts.” 

Rach of those parts to be called one- 
third,” said I, thinking of our old lessons 
in fractions at school. 

Mary Ann stood perplexed for a moment. 
Then she exclaimed: ‘‘ Hold the candle up 
here, quick! I believe thisthing leaks. It 
does, as sure as I live and breathe, Harriet 
Simonds, And so does your pitcher. We've 
lost it all.” 

“ Where's it gone?” asked Harriet. And 
just then we heard Mrs. Simonds’s voice: 
‘*Leaks! I should think it did leak. The 
next time you make jell, look out for 
cracks, and don’t put it on top of my velvet 
bonnet, A /eetle more and the strings would 
have been ruined.” And then she told us 
how she found the jelly oozing from the old 
pitcher’ and the sugar-bowl; and she’d 
scraped it all from both of them, without 
saying a word to us, ‘‘ You may have 
what’s in the teapot,” said she; ‘‘but as 
for the rest, its confisticated.” 

‘So [had the pleasure of sharing with the 
rest; and I don’t think we were any of us 
very sorry when it was gone, for we had to 
wash all the spoons ourselves and were get- 
ting a little tired of it. 

But we had one real adventure the other 
day; and when I’ve told you this I must 
stop, for my letter is getting very long. 

It was a lovely morning. It had rained 
just enough to lay the dust, and everything 
was as fresh and green as it could be. We 
wanted a ride, oh! so much; but we were 
dreadfully afraid we shouldn’t get it, for it 
was baking-day and everybody was busy. 
We have to manage just so when we want 
aride. First Harriet goes and asks; and, if 
she doesn’t succeed, Mary Ann tries. They 
keep me as a last resort, because I’m more 
like company; though, as I told you, Mrs. 
Simonds scolds me just about as much as 
she does them; andI don’t mind it as I 
should if Mother did it. 

Well, we had a hard time of it' this morn- 
ing. She said ‘‘No” to every one of us; 
and we were about giving up in despair, 
when we spied Mr. Simonds coming up the 
road with his oxen. Before I had time to 
think how impolite and horrid it was, I 
rushed out and screamed: ‘‘Oh! Mr. Si- 
monds, Mr. Simonds, can’t we have Jerry 
for a little while?” 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘or for a long while, 
either. I'll trust ye,” 

I knew he would, he’s so good-natured. 
But when I turned to go back to the. house 
my cheeks burned like fire. I thought 
Harriet and Mary Ann would help me out 
of it; but they just stood still, biting their 
lips and not daring to smile or to speak a 
word, Sol went up behind their mother 
and brushed some flour from her dress very 
carefully, and somehow I managed to say: 
‘Mr. Simonds says we can go, Can’t you 
be willing, please?” 

She turned round as sharp as a needle. 
“I don’t see what your father’s thinking of. 
He’s the foolishest man I ever see. But if 
you will go, why go. If you break your 
necks, ’twon’t be laid to my door.” 

We promised faithfully not to blame her 
if we were killed. Harriet helped her father 
harness Jerry, and off we started. We 
noticed, as we were getting into the wagon, 
that Mr. Simonds was talking quite low and 
very earnestly, and I thought I saw Harriet 
wipe her eyes; but she didn’t say anything 
about it, so, of course, I didn’t, 

When we had been gone about half an 
hour, we spied two men behind us, and we 
could see that they were trying to overtake 
us. No sooner did Harriet see them than 
she whipped Jerry up, and off we went at 
a furious rate. ‘‘ They shan’t catch up, if I 
can help it,” said she. 

““Why not?” said I. 

‘* Because they shan’t. I should laugh if 
Jerry couldn’t beat that old gray nag!” and 
I noticed that, though she spoke of laughing, 
she was all ready to cry again. 

But, somehow, we couldn’t make Jerry 
realize just how it was, though we begged 
and entreated him to hurry; and after.e 
little they did cateh up, with us. Whep 
they came within speaking distance, and 


“We di- 





politely, requested us to stop, Harriet just 
dropped the reins and turned her face the 
other way. 

“This is the animal,” said one of the 
men to the other. ‘‘ Neat looking beast, isn’t 
he?” 

‘*Y-e-8,” said the other, turning to us. 
‘* Is he a good traveler?” 

‘* Splendid,” said I, seeing that neither of 
the girls would say a word. 

‘* Any bad tricks?” 

‘* Yes,” spoke up Harriet, recovering her 
voice, ‘‘ Two or three of ’em.” 

‘* What be they?” 

She couldn’t think of anything for a 
moment. Then she said: ‘‘He don’t like 


newspapers,” 
‘That ain’t bad. I’ve seen other folks 
that didn’t. What else?” 


‘*He chewed off the bark of atree once.” 

‘Anything else?” 

‘He ran off one day, when father wasn’t 
ready.” 

But you know Johuny Small hit him 
with a sti—,” Icommenced; but Mary Ann 
gave me a queer look, and I stopped. 

“Well,” said the man, ‘I like the looks 
of the horse, and I shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
suit.” Then I understood all about it, and 
I didn’t wonder that Harriet’s eyes were 
red. 

**Oan’t you put him through his paces, 
and let me see him travel?” asked the man. 

‘‘No, sir,” said Harriet. ‘‘ I can’t.” 

‘*Can't you?” said he, turning to Mary 
Ann. ‘‘Come, now, that’s a good little 
girl.” 

I think Mary Ann would have done it if 
he hadn’t called her a little girl, Whenshe 
heard that, she drew herself up with so much 
dignity that I couldn’t help laughing. 

‘‘Don’t know how,” said she. ‘‘ Little 
girls don’t understand horses.” 

I was dreadfully sorry for them; but I 
couldn’t help feeling that they were behav- 
ing rather badly. 

‘* Harriet,” said I, in a whisper, ‘I really 
think you ought to show him off. Your 
father has a right to sell him if he wants to; 
just as my father has a right to sell calicoes 
and silks. He’sa real good father to you, 
and I think you ought to be, willing ‘to do 
what is for his interest.” 

‘‘Wasn’t that a long, grown-up speech 
for me to make? But it didn’t seem to 
move Harriet one bit. She said she 
couldn’t bear the thought of losing Jerry. 
She never could, would, or should get 
over it; and then she hid her face in her 
apron and cried like a baby 

‘*Can’t you drive her?” said the man to 
me. 
‘¢ |_—don’t—know,” said I. I had driven 

her often; but to do it for the express pur- 
pose of showing her off was quite another 
thing. 

“Try it, and see,” said he. So I took 
the reins and Jerry started. He was going 
finely, and I began to think I was doing 
myself credit, when Mary Ann gave him a 
smart cut with the whip. He reared a lit- 
tle, but was all right again, when Harriet 
reached over and pulled one of the reins, 
sending him into some blackberry bushes 
by the wayside. 

‘Where in the world is he going?” cried 
Mary Ann. 

‘“* Going berrying,” replied Harriet, laugh- 
ing behind her handkerchief. 

‘‘Let him try the other side, then,” said 
Mary Ann. ‘‘ They grow thicker. there.” 
And before I could say a word she'd given 
the other rein a pull, and over across the 
road he went, so suddenly that we were al- 
most thrown out. 

‘* Ah!” said the man (I could see his eyes 
twinkle), ‘‘I think I shall have to drive 
him myself.” And he jumped out of his 
buggy and into our wagon, without as 
much as saying “By your leave.” We 
waited anxiously to see where he would 
put himself, for we were three on a seat al- 
ready. 

«Let me see,” said he, ‘‘ which of these 
young ladies wants to sit on my knee.” 

Which’ of us, indeed / Harriet made up 
an auful face; Mary Ann.shook her fist be. 
hind his back; and I just sat still, feeling 
provoked, but wanting to laugh. 
| “Tm afraid séme one on ye'll have to 
dew it;” said ‘he. ‘‘There ain’t-no extra 
room here,” so ao i 

“No, wir,” said Harriet, spreading her 
skirts a little: ‘'‘ We're erowded now.” 
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It was very uncomfortable, for, of course, 
he couldn't stand up in that little bit of a 
place. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” said I, at 
last. ‘‘ We'll get out and pick berries, 
while this gentleman tries the horse. We'll 
wait for you here, sir” (turning to the man), 
“if you won't go too far.” 

‘I shall only go backwards and forrards 
along the road,” said he. 

So we got out, Harriet and Mary Ann 
scolding all the while; but precious few 
berries we picked. We were too intent upon 
watching Jerry; and as I saw him walking, 
running, trotting, stopping, in short, doing 
everything he was told, like a dear, good 
horse, a8 he was, and realized that he was 
going to have a new master, and we might 
never ride behind him again, I could hardly 
keep from crying myself. 

Well, after he had tried him thoroughly 
and both the men had examined him, he 
decided to take him, and, to our great sur- 
prise, told us that he must have him at once; 
that he had made arrangements with Mr. 
Simonds, who had given him leave to ex- 
change, giving ys his mare to drive home, 
with permission to use her as much as we 
liked until he sent for her. 

*‘She’s honest as the sun. H’ain’t a 
mean trick about her,” said he. 

“Shouldn’t think she had,” whispered 
Harriet, glumly. ‘She don’t look as if she 
knew an oat when she saw it.” 

“‘ What's that on her leg?” inquired Mary 
Ann, looking down at what seemed to be a 
very small swelling, just above one of her 
fore feet. 

*‘Oh! that’s only a little rising. It don’t 
hurt her a bit.” 

The two men were busy making the 
change, and in less than ten minutes we sat 
in the wagon again, looking our last at dear 
old Jerry through our tears, I cried then 
as hard as any of them. 

“I'm sorry, Ivan I am,” said the man, 
kindly; ‘‘ but these here little troubles must 
come, you know. This world ain’t no bed 
of roses, and you'll find it out soon enough. 
Tell your father I'll call by Thursday. Get 
up! Lemme see. What's his name?” 

“ Jerry,” said Harriet. Then she gasped 
out: ‘‘Treat him well, please sir. Treat 
him well.” 

“I cale’late to dew that by all my dumb 
beasts,” said he. ‘‘Good-day.” And off he 
went. 

I can’t begin to describe that ride home— 
how we cried; how we scolded; how we 
raved at Old Granny Grey, as we called her; 
how Harriet got out and trimmed off a wil- 
low switch, to touch her up with; how 
Granny Grey kept switching her tail over 
the reins, holding them down so tightly that 
it took all my strength to pull them out—I 
can’t begin to tell you about it. 

*‘No bad tricks!” repeated Mary Ann, 
scornfully. 

“Pity she hadn’ta rising in her tail,” 
growled Harriet. 

And then, strange to say, we all laughed. 
We couldn’t help it. Our morning’s adven- 
ture was a funny one, after all. 

But the strangest part of it all was that 
Mrs. Simonds really seemed to pity us. She 
never scolded us a bit for being late, and 
made us some splendid apple-puffs for din- 
ner. Mr. Simonds says I must tell all my 
friends that I’m in the horse exchange busi- 
ness. He thinks we did pretty well for be- 
ginners. But, dear me! we do miss Jerry 
dreadfully. We're to have a new horse to- 
morrow; but I know we shan’t like him 
half as well. 

But here comes Mary Ann. ‘‘ What! not 
through yet. What kind of a letter do you 
call that?” 

** It’s the teapot letter I promised Cousin 
Nell.” 

A teapot letter. You couldn't get 


it into our largest one. A tea-kettle letter 
‘ou'd —* call it. But what is a teapot 
r, Ld 

“‘Oh! one that tells every little thing.” 

“* Have you told her about our pom. for 
the maiden-hair?” 

** No, I haven't.” 

“Nor about Jimmie Carew’s cow making 
love to our blackberries?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Then you haven't told her every little 
thing.” 


really must bef 
ie be stop ore ny letter outgrows 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tux inparenvent. New York.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


A lake in N. Y. and his sister, a city in Maine, 
started out one morning to spend the day in a 
lakein British America. On their way they 
called for a friend, a city in Ohio, who went 
with them. The city in Maine wore upon her 
head a mountain in Oregon, and wore shoes 
made of acountry in Africa, As they walked 
through the shady lake in British America, 
they saw a lake in Maine peering at them from 
above. The lake in N. Y. took careful aim and 
fired ; but killed a lake in British America, in- 
stead. The shot seemed to startle a herd of 
city in N. Y., which came rushing by. They 
felt great cape in North Carolina, and immedi- 
ately fied. They found a comfortable spot, and 
sat down to eat their luncheon, which con- 
sisted of alarge islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
some sliced country in Hurope, and for dessert a 
river in Africa, While they were much 
refreshed, they still had a bay in New Zealand 
left. When they parted with the city in Ohio, 
they all said a Cape in Greenland, and thus their 
journey ended. * 

FIND ME. 

Tam the center of gravity, and hold a capital 
situation in Vienna ; and, as I am foremost in 
every victory, I am allowed by all to be in- 
valuable. I am always out of tune, yet ever in 
voice ; invisible, yet clearly seen in the midst 
ofariver. I have three associates in vice, and 
can name three who are in love with me. Still 
it is in vain you see me, for I have long been in 
Heaven and even now lie in the grave. 





4 HIDDEN DINNER BILL OF FARR. 
Soups. 
1. As the kitten jumped on my lap, each of 
the children shouted with delight. 
2. I sent your card in to Mat, on purpose to 
fool him. 


Fish. 
1. I know coffee is hurtful to me; so let it 
alone. 
Meats. 


1, If you leave Albany, shall you go to 
Chicago ? 

2. A remedy, to be efficacious, must be 
thoroughly tried. 

8. If owls and bats infest the woods, I shall 
not walk there at night. 

Vegetables, 

1. That mother has just left her child alone 
in the garden, and she has been stung by a 
bee. ’Tisn’t right to neglect children in such 
a@ way. 

2. We were gone two hours, and left Emma 
to get tea. When we came back, there she was 
in the same spot, a toasting-fork in one hand, 
a novel in the other. No tea. 

8. Be sure and take a wrap. East winds are 
apt to blow in the evenings. 

Puddings. 

1. The first of December I celebrate my tin 
wedding. 

2. I bought a bathing-tub at Torrey’s for five 
dollars. 

Fruits. 

1. In riding in a gig, a gesture seems suffi- 
cient to upset it. 

2. Disguised by a turban, a native took me 
through the city. 

Distinguished Hidden Guests. 

1. When Susie fell into the water, Nig, the 
dog, ran to pull her out. 

2. If to-night the fever should recur, ’tis 
only necessary to give this medicine. 

8. As we walked through the pine wood, a 
uarrow path tempted us astray. 

4. 8t. Patrick’s Day the old 9th Regiment 
band played some familiar airs, 

5. As the child ran near the fire, I dragged 
her away. . 

6. Mother gave sister a damson plum for be- 
ing a good girl. 

7. When I ask for a brad, you needn’t give 
me a tenpenny nail. 

8. As she stood in her simple dress, her mani- 
fold charms enchanted me. 

9. The baby was so tired playing at peep-a- 
boo that she was glad to sleep. 

10. As we went toward her, . dangled her 
lost fan on my finger. 


RIDDLE. 
(G furnishes the following. It is not 
new, but very clever.) 
Not great in stature—small, indeed— 
His fame still spreads abroad ; 
Where others stood for punishment, 
He sat to reap reward. 


A sacred season’s gift he held— 
Fruit of long expectation ; 

And midway in the bliss he paused 
For calm self-approbation. 


PUZZLE PORRIDGE. 


Arrange the following letters so as to make 
the names of three different authors: gel ol 
wifno, khercatye tesatwoctiz 
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Paw Paw Grove, ILu., July 26th, 1879. 

Dear Puzzles :—I wish' to object to Matthew 
Matiens’s solution of ““Wood Problem.” 

Sticks eight feet long would have to be sawn 
Swe times. 4 

Let fwe, then, represent labor in sawing this 

pile. . 
Sticks four feet long would have to be sawn 
twice; but the end area of this pile is twice as 
large, equal to twice as many sticks. The labor 
of sawing this pile, then, in proportion to the 
other, would be four. 

Now, $1.00 per cord is rate for last labor 
pile. Pay for other, then, would be in inverse 
ratio to labor performed ; that is: 

5:4::$1.00:2° «= 80 cts. 
Confidently,-- ‘ Go. D. MoC. 


(Does any one object to this solution ?—Ep.) 


Answers to last week’s Puzzles, next week. 








Selections, 
LIFTED UP. 
I sroop beside my window one stormy winter 


day, ‘ 

And watched the light, white snow-flakes 
flutter past; | ; 

And I saw, though each one wandered its 
silent, separate way, ° 

They all sank dowu upon the ground at last. 

“So men must lie down, too,’ I said, 

“ When life is past.” 


From out the self-same window, when soft 
spring days were come, 
I watched the fair, white clouds that sailed 
the blue. 
Could those bright, pearly wonders far up in 
heaven’s high dome 
Be the old wintry snow-banks that I knew? 
** So men shall one day rise again,” 
I whispered, ‘‘too!”’ 
—CaRo.ine Leswig, in “ Sunday Afternoon,” 





TWENTY-FOUR PROVERBS IN 
COOKERY. 


Tue second of Miss; Dods’s demonstrative 
lectures on cookery at Association Hall was 
iven yesterday. Miss Dods’s lectures are 
ll of little bits of information that might 
properly be called culinary proverbs. Here 
are a few of them: 

There is a ae in onions and pota- 
toes that renders them hard to digest. For 
health’s sake, put them in warm water for 
an hour before cooking. 

_The only kind of a stove with which you 
can preservea uniform heat is a gas stove, 
With it you can simmer a pot for an hour or 
boil it at the same rate for twenty minutes. 

Good flour is not tested by its color. 
White flour may not be the best. The test 
of good flour is by the amount of water it 
absorbs. 

In cooking a fowl, to ascertain when it is 
done, put a skewer into the breast, and if 
the breast is tender the fowl] is done. 

A few dried or preserved cherries, with 
stones out, are the very best thing possible 
to garnish sweet dishes. 

Single cream is cream that has stood on 
the milk twelve hours. It is best for tea 
and coffee. Double cream stands on its 
milk twenty-four hours and cream for but- 
ter frequently stands forty-eight hours. 
Cream that is to be whipped should not be 
butter-cream, lest, in whipping, it change to 
butter. 

To beat the whites of eggs quickly, put in 
a pinch of salt. The cooler the eggs the 

uicker they will froth. Salt cools and also 
Sates them. 

In boiling eggs hard, put them in boiling 
water. It will prevent the yolk from color- 
ing black. 

ou must never attempt to boil the dress- 
ing of aclear soup in the stock, for it will 
always discolor the soup. 

In making any sauce, put the butter and 
flour in together, and your sauce will never 
be lumpy. : 

Whenever you see your sauce boil from 
the sides of the pan, you may know your 
flour or corn-starch is done. 

Boiled fowl] with sauce, over which grate 
the yolk of eggs, isa magnificent dish for 
luncheon, 

Tepid water is produced by combining 
two-thirds cold and one-third boiling water. 

To make macaroni tender, put it in cold 
water and bring it to a boil. It willthen be 
much more tender than if put into hot water 
or stewed in milk. 

The yolk of eggs binds the crust much 
better than the whites. Apply it to the 
edges with a brush. ; 

ld potatoes may be freshened up b 
plunging them into cold water before cook- 

them. 

ever put a pudding that is to be steamed 
into anything else than a dry mold. . 

Never wash raisins that are to be used in 
sweet dishes. It will make the pudding 
heavy. Toclean them, wipe in a dry towel. 

To brown sugar for sauce or for pud- 
dings, put the sugar in a perfectly dry 
saucepan If the pan is the least bit wet, 
the sugar will burn and you will spoil your 
saucepan. 

Cutlets and steaks may be fried, as well 
as broiled; but they must be put in hot but- 
ter or lard. The gr is hot enough when 
it throws off a bluish smoke. 

The water used in mixing bread must be 
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_ hot. If it is too hot, the loaf will be 
full of great holes. 

To boil potatoes successfully, when the 
skin breaks, pour off the water and let them 
finish cooking in their own steam. 

In making a crust of any kind, de not 
melt the lard in the flour. Melting will in- 
jure the crust. 

In boiling dumplings of any kind, put 
them in the water oneat atime. If the 
are put in together, they will mix with coth 
other.— Philadelphia Times. 





POSTAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN. .- 
THE CONTRAST OF CHINA. 


Tue seventh report of the postmaster-gen- 
eral of Japan for the fiscal year ended in 
June last is a striking evidence of the im- 
mense space that Western civilization has 
now placed between Japan and China, 
China does not yet possess a postal system 
worthy of the name. Japan, on the other 
hand, enjoys at the present time the benefits 
of a widespread and excellent organization, 
J means of which over forty-seven millions 
of letters, newspapers, and ks were dis- 
tributed in the course of the year under re- 
view, and a profit was added to the public 
revenue of forty-five thousand dollars. The 
Chinese postal service—if it may be so 
termed—is probably not at the present da 
in a much more effective condition than it 
was in the first year of the Christian Era, 
for the most stupendous work that has ever 
distinguished the Chinese—the construction 
of the Great Wall—was completed in the 
third century; and it may be pretty safely 
inferred from this fact alone that the prog- 
ress made in facilitating the dispatch of 
missives from one town to another through- 
out the empire has been of the feeblest na- 
ture conceivable In saying this, we, of 
course, refer to the hundreds of millions of 
people forming the bulk of the population 
of China, and not to the few million scat- 
tered in or near the various treaty -ports. 
The Japanese have within the last decade 
established a postal system which, consider- 
ing the unavoidable absence of a net-work 
of railways and other improved facilities 
for communication, must be regarded as 
thoroughly efficient and satisfactory. If 
the Chinese continue to progress at the rate 
they are at present going, their descendants 
may possibly enjoy a postal service equal 
to the one now flourishing in Japan within 
the next two or three centuries.—China Mai, 








Basies are the institution, and should be guarded 
from attacks of Colic, Flatulence, etc. by Dr. Bull’s 
Baby Syrup. Price 25 cents a bottle, 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Church 
Furniture, 


J.& R, LAMB, 
3 STREET, NEW YORK 
— ee vty cars pass the door. 














Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsfor. 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further partiow 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

: Providence, RB. I. 

For sale by all Druggists. 
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WATKINS GLEN, 


Lake, New York. 


Head of Seneca 


, to Convey Passen- 
Manager. 


further Information will please communicate with the 


al of all Trains at Tepot and Steamboat Landing 
Special Rates made for Parties. 


iv: 


desiring 


await the Arz 
Parties 


An elegant Four-horse Cmnibus will 
Rates Reduced to $2.50 per Day- 


gers to the GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 
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GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AND SWISS COTTAGE, 


A. J. MICHENER, Manager. 


A GAME FOR Boys, 


TOGETHER WITH 
Their Sisters, their Cousins, and their 
Aunts, 
Is JUST OUT, 
CALLED 


PEDESTRIANISM. 
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ACE OF THE BOARD, 
The start in the race, the varied successes of the 
conte pants. and the reaching of the to the ena mop up the 


er-boar 1. 


Priee, $1.00. By mail, prepaid. +25. 
obrhecy a for description ands — Atha 
— for 1879 of our Toys and Games, many of 

which are entirely new. Mailed free on application. 


ORANGE JUDD Co., 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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XX Cot, price $2. Makes a perfect bed. No 1 : ses 
or pillows required. * tter than a hammock, as i fits 
— body as pleasant ly and aye straight. Folded or 


and best variety of a ring-Beds and Cots a, the world. 
nt on receipt ee or C. 0, D. 


RMON W. 
108 Fulton, St., Boston j —7* — New York; 


65 North 2d St., Philade Iph: 


ARCHER t& PANCOAST 


M’F’G CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, 





COMBINED WARDROBE, BUREAU, WASHSTAND, 
LOOKING-GLASS, TOWEL RACK & TOILET SHELVES. 





nished int sol- 
Walnut or 
Ash,orPainted 
and Grained, 
with marble 


tive Cireular 





actu 
Furniture 438 
Pearl Bt. N. Y, 


“FURNITURE 


-| DOREMU S& CORBEPT, 
PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
nave REMOVED ram 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 
Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 
BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS.,N. Y. 


IIE ARCHER 


2 ONY, BISSE TT& May, . 


THE ECONOMIC (PATENTED). 
































Cox & SO 


13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


LONDON. | 2: GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. Art W ment ia W. Marble’ 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ECGRAVE MEMORIA L BRASSES. 
DWELLINGS. 14 “* FURNITURE TO a RDER. 


List of CATALOGUES on application. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 








— Price List of Amertoan Wal. 





uy money’ A. —— Towler, 
ewark, N. J. 


J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
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(2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


FOR AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN--- 












ESPECIALLY DISTURBED MENSTRUAL 
SFA FUNCTION, 
‘Teogsimeny of Distinguished Medical Men. 
Dr. Wm. T. vard, my oy, Let oy Diseases as Women 


“a hi n the "nive raity of fond. 
ba rs “In all the APFECTIONS PECULIAR T OMEN, that are remedi- 
able at all by mineral waters, the Buffalo Lithia Waters will be 
found invaluable.” 


Dr. Harvey L. “pur. a Baltimore, re 81 of Dee Digeasee of Women 
BS 8 * and Children We the 3 Physicians Surgeons 
WSS “T have no hesitation in ressing the opinion that, in the large 
x FEMALE DISEASES, and especially those con. 
wre 


majorhy ty of chronic 8 
nected with the —— — the Buffalo | ay There sess Bove 
no as a med agent he whole erapeut 
ication. In Leuchorrhcea, Amenorrhoea, Mt dyno and cys. 
hoea their action may be o rogarded Cole = fic.” — 
re, . Surg. Me lege rgin 
dent State Medtoal Soctety ; one of the — of the Inter. 
national Medical C i Medical Director on Staff of Gen. T. J. 
“The ———— opinion as tot 
in ay ASES PECULIAR TO he which te ve you severa 
ago. have had full 1.3 —— by su —— tf ‘this 
c of diseases, as eed in numerous oth * they are unquestion- 
ably deserving of ve very high commendation.” 
Extract from the proceedt the Richmond Academ Medicine, October 15th, 1878, taken from the Virginta 
* Medical Monthl ve December: 1878. 
“ Burr: o Samm, Tamme F MECKLENBURG COUNTY. IN FEMALE AND OTHER Diskases.—Prof. James B, 
or eee of prac — Fog of aediotee in the Vi aif Siedical nent kad’ failed Richmond) reported two cases 
thre irritability ot the UTERUS and bladder when other treatment iled—both local and general—~ 
w h were very much relieved by the use of the Buffalo Lithia Water.” 


Dr. John C, Coleman, of Scottsburg, Halifax County, Va., prior to the war a Surgeon of the U, 8, Navy. 

“ Prominent among the many great —** of the — Lithia Waters is —* decided and uniform —2 — 
which they exert over the diseases of the UTERINE SYSTEM, and 
MEN FUN m are subject, ay 
any wee 5 —— from or dependent upon impaired digestion or nervous mare be I ed no remedy at 
comparable to them.’ 

t Drs. Manning and Ashby, of Baltimore, Editors of the Maryland Medical Journal, remark in the 

Extract from ng uv, of te he aoe aa 





“ These waters have been found of special value in the treatment of FEMALE AFFECTIONS, such as Leu. 
corrhcea, Menorrhagia, Chronic Inflammation of the Uterus, and the nausea and vomiting incident to pregnancy.” 


letter Dr. Good A. Wilson. North Carolina, a member of the State Medical Soctet 
Extract froma of — x of eS i © me v. 

“ sh dot _ ~ me ustice to —— merits if I failed to refer to their great phy lac- 
tic an bas Por ae ry of yung femal — es attain to the age of puberty without realizing the healthfu ~~ id 
sce, of tse floye Gaveloping nyuchondrisea 

t levelop! q q > 5 4 ’ 
= ange mfthout. de Y ping into, asylum. In = bag cases the most decided and gratifying results may 
Be anticipated fro from ¢ the —t oof the Buffalo Lithia Wate: 
open for guests, 8 hiet gent to an 

The sede OA * or one — — ee r —— at the B rings. 21 can also be had 


SCHIEFFELIN & Co. * 70 William Ly + HEGEMAN — 90k Broad way ; and C — — & Co., cor- 
of 7, Be Avenue and 2th St., New York, of whom thet 8p ngs Pamphiet may be h ’ 








THOS, F, GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia ‘Springs, Va. 








68, 70, and ‘72 WOOSTER — St. 





FORKS, SPOONS, etc., 


Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver 
WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Farm sul Garden. 
fhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 


more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
apectally interested. 
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SHRUBS FOR SUCCESSION. 


BY EB. F. POWRLL. 





Survns give the most pleasure with the least 
trouble. Forsmall lawns or where trees would 
be objectionable from their size, in barring a 
clear view of a landscape, shrubsare indispensa- 
ble. The following aims at giving a list of 
those that furnish a suceession of blossoms,-or 
other charms, from very early spring till very 
late autumn. 

1. Mahonia, a lovely evergreen that is hardy, 
if given a northern exposure and somewhat 
sheltered. This shrub has glossy leaves of 
deep green; its young growth is rich in crim- 
son and yellow; and its blossoms, which are 
yery profuse about May 15th, are balls of gold. 
The fragrance of the flower is also very pleas- 
ing. 

2. Red-barked Dogwood. This is an invalu- 
able bush, of spreading habit, or it can be 
grown asasmalltree. In March it begins to 
show a brilliant red bark, conspicuous a? a 
great distance and very acceptable, from the 
time of the year. In June we lose the red 
largely; but have a very abundant bloom, that 
is soon succeeded by a profusion of white ber- 
ries, In late autumn the bark is again red, 

8. The Forsythia viridissima. This shrub 
is slightly tender, unless protected from winter 
euns. In April it is leafless, but covered up 
and down the stems with a fine yellow flower. 
It is more truly the Golden Rod than any other 
plant that I know. 

4, The Purple-leaved Filbert and Purple- 
leaved Berberry. These two plants may go 
together as equally beautiful and coming into 
purple garments at about the same time—that 
is, the first of May. The Berberry is not only 
fine in leaf, but in blossom and in fruit. It 
will not, however, displace the common Ber- 
berry, which is charming either as a bush or as 
a small tree. 

5. Bird Cherries, grown either as bushes or 
as small trees. The English and the different 
varieties of American are incomparable, both 
in bloom and in fruit. The blossom appears 
in connection with other cherries ; but consists 
of long stems of bloom, of elegant miniature 
size. We have notree or shrub more elegant. 

7. The Double-flowering Peach and the 
Sloe. Both admirable, 

8. The Spireas, all of which are fine. 

9. The Lilacs, of which one cannot have too 
many, provided he has room. The best are’ 
the common white and purple, the Persian 
white and purple, the Joikea, and perhaps, 
best of all, the Chinese. Charles Xth is also 
worthy of a place. 

10. Snowball, which should always have an 
unshaded, open situation ; otherwise it will be 
infested with aphis. 

11. Deutzia scabra crenata and gracilis, The 
latter is most valuable for forcing in winter. 

12. Fringe Tree. An admirable affair every 
way. 

13, Strawberry Shrub, of delightful perfume. 

14. The Shrubby Magnolias. 

15. The single and semi-double Syringas. 
The double is hardly worth planting. The 
semi-double is exceeding fine in bloom and 
foliage, but not so sweet as the single. 

16. Rhododendrons, planted on a north 
slope, well drained and well mulched with 
sawdust. Protect, if possible, with evergreen 
boughs in winter. There is no trouble in rais- 
ing Rhododendrons, with the above simple pre- 
cautions. 

17. The Stuartia pentagynia, a lovely shrub, 
blossoming for a long while, and quite hardy. 
Its pure white flowers are saucer-shaped and 
about one inch in diameter. 

18. For a showy and really beautiful shrub 
few things surpass the Sumach, which blossoms 
earlier, but is most conspicuous while the red 
seeds cluster all over the branches and lasting 
for months in full glory. The leaves in autumn 
tinge with a brightness quite unsurpassed. 

19. Weigela. The Rosea, Amabilis, Isoline, 
and the dwarf variegated leaved are the finest. 
‘The latter is very charming. 

20. Hibiscus, Give these a protected loca- 
tion, sheltered from westerly winds, and they 
are the glory of August. The colors are all 
fine. By all means secure a variegated-leaved 
plant. It is the finest variegated shrub in ex- 
istence. 

21. Hydrangea. Oak-leaved and paniculata 
are thoroughly. hardy and the latter is gor- 
geous in bloom. 

22. Euonymus, which is of Value mainly for 
its brilliant seeds, which make the shrub highly 
ornamentalin October and November. 

This list might well be added to up to per- 
haps thirty species ; after which we had better 
pass over into the list of small trees, or trees 
that can be grown in shrub form. 


The intelligent groupingof shrnbd adds ’ 


much to their_¢ffect. “A few hints may help, 
(1.) Plant the lafget-growing inthe centér or 
rear Of the group. (2.) Combine a few small- 
growing evergreens with each group, 6o that 
they may not be dull in winter, (8.) Set them 
not less than ten feet apart. Shrubs, like trees, 
if crowded, become unsightly, (4,) Set to- 

those that blossom at different seasons, 

.) Plant purple-leaved and variegated-leaved 
shrubs as single specimens. A lawn is rendered 
exceeding pretty dotted witha Purple Berberry, 
a Golden Yew, and the dark-green dwarf ever- 
greens; whilst in groups such shrubs are lost. 

In autumn we are compelled to rely on such 
shrubs as are bright in leaf, seed, or bark, 
Here We find the valhe of the Euonymus, the 
Forsythia, whose leaves become a ri¢h purple ; 
the Dogwood, whose bark again becomes a 
rich red ; the Sumach, whose leaves are every 
hue of gold, green, and scarlet. 

The shrub is the busy man’s flower-bed, 
Those who must forego annuals and even 
bedding-plants can, with little expense and 
little care, but some judgment, have a bril- 
Mant show of’ flowers the whole season 
through. 

Cuinton, N. V. 





ERRORS IN HORSE-SHOEING. 


Twat horse-shoeing, as it has been practiced 
in this country, is responsible for a large pro- 
portion of the lamenesses by which our horses 
have been afflicted is not to be doubted; but 
that the form of shoes most commonly used, 
orthe application of these, is essentially and 
radically wrong is a point yet to be proved. 
Unless I am much mistaken, it is not the fault 
of the shoes, nor, indeed, of the necessary 
operations of shoeing, that causes so many 
deplorable results; but, on the contrary, it is 
the unnecessary cutting and rasping; it is the 
failure to have the shoes removed and the ex- 
cess of horn pared away at sufficiently frequent 
periods; it is the ridiculous variations given to 
the common shoes, in short, it is sheer igno- 
rance of the functions of the different parts of 
the foot and the proper ways to assist them 
that alone causes the evils so much deplored. 
Of late we have had a multitude of teachers, 
through our agricultural and even our religious 
press, who have sought to impress on our 
minds the great need of a revolution in our 
shoeing practices. With scarcely a smattering 
of anatomical and physiological knowledge, 
these men will lay down their opinions as 
though they were giving expression to the 
most firmly-grounded scientific principles; and 
they point out the changes which must be made 
in our present system, and support them with 
an array of assumed facts calculated to carry 
conviction in the minds of those who have no 
means of verifying their conclusions. Too 
often these humanitarians are more interested, 
in the sale of a patent shoe than in the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and too often their teach- 
ings are such as to intensify the defects of the 
present system, instead of removing them. 

No foot no horse is a saying astrne as old; 
and one of the most important considerations 
in preserving our horses is to keep their feet in 
a healthy condition. To do this, we must 
know something of their structure and func- 
tions; and, to teach these points effectively, at 
present, it is necessary for us to grapple with 
some of the absurdities that are now being so 
persistently pressed upon public attention. It 
is claimed by some, and the reproach has 
several times been cast at the writer, that the 
proper way to teach truth is to record our 
facts and opinions, and not combat those of 
others; but it seems to me this is to increase 
confusion, for how can the mass of people dis- 
criminate between assumed facts and those 
which are well-founded; or how can they 
detect the flaws of argument, the hasty opin- 
ions, the false conclusions, which are only 
apparent to those who are well-versed in that 
particular subject ? 

In this, as with some other subjects, then, 
we shall attempt to make the exposition of 
fallacies a part of our method of teaching 
truth. Where we see great harm being done 
to our agriculturists, by wrong statements and 
false conclusions, we shall not hesitate to ex- 
pose them, no matter who the author may be; 
and we have no fears in granting others the 
same liberty in criticising us that we take with 
them. 

The true object of shoeing is to protect the 
foot from excessive wear, without interfering 
with the functions of its parts. This is the aim 
and end of the shoer’s art. Of course, in this 
statement, pathological conditions are excepted, 
because each of these needs special treatment, 
to be indicated not by the shoer, but by the 

veterinarian. 

A recent writer, who contributes largely to 
horse literature, has lately been writing a sort 
of shorter catechism about the horse’s foot, 
which, frém its autHfor’s ‘profession, might be 
considered a reliable compilation, at least; but 
which, inreality, ie arehash of all the ridiculous 





ideas and harmful which one meets 
} with’ | tables, ‘and black 


smith shops. The leading ideas of this are 
that the horse’s whole weight comes upon the 
sole of the foot; that the office of the frog is 
to expand the foot and tosupport the tendons 
and navicular bone; and, finally, that the foot 
naturally perspires or sweats, and that the pre- 
vention of this prespiration by scaly formations 
ou the sole is a harmful condition. As deduc- 
tions from these assumed facte, weare told that 
the foot must have a bearing over its entire 
surface—there must be frog pressure; that the 
sole drops or becomes bilged because it does 
not have proper support from beneath, and 
that to cure this condition a gentle but steady 
pressure is to be used, that will gradually and 
painlessly force it up and back to its proper 
position, 

Now, every one of these statements is utter- 
ly opposed tothe physiology of the horse’s 
foot, which has been established by years of 
careful investigation by the most talented 
members of the veterinary profession. The 
weight of the horse does not come upon the 
sole; but is suspended by a wonderful arrange- 
ment of fibrous tissue, which unites the bone 
of the foot to the inner surface of the hoof- 
wall; and the proof of this is that the sole may 
be and often is removed with impunity, with- 
out the bones descending a particle lower than 
before. More than this, when, from inflamma- 
tion of the laminw which unite the hoof-wall 
and coffin-bone, these are weakened and 
partially detached, so that the bone is allowed 
to descend anda partof the weight to come 
upon the sole, the feet become tender and 
the sensitive tissues are bruised between the 
sole and bone, the sole in such cases is unable 
to keep its normal position, whether the animal 
is shod or not, but drops and becomes bilged 
or convex; and any effort to counteract this 
by pressure inevitably results in bruising the 
sensitive tissues immediately above the sole. 
Now, these are facts—not assumed, but the 
experience of the véterinary profession, re- 
corded in its standard works and confirmed 
almost daily by practitioners. 

Again, the office of the frog is not primarily 
to expand the foot; but to protect the sensitive 
tissues. The expansion of the hoof, if it 
serves any useful purpose at all, is to allow the 
lateral expansion of the plantar cushion (elastic 
frog), and thus prevent its being crushed and 
bruised between the descending bones and the 
horn. Even the horny frog is a soft, elastic 
body, suited to give way readily when it re- 
ceives pressure from above. When the foot 
comes to the ground, the bones havé a down- 
ward and backward movement, which com 

presses the plantar cushion, and this, being an 
elastic body, transmits the pressure in all 
directions. It is here that the yielding nature 
of the frog is most useful. Descending before 
the pressure which it receives from the sensi- 
tive cushion, it prevents this from being in- 
jured, as it assuredly would be if compressed 
between unyielding substances. Of course, in 
descending, the frog tends to exert a lateral 
pressure, which assists the sensitive tissues in 
causing dilation of the hoof-wall. But the 
essential object is not to dilate the hoof-wall— 
for this of itself is of no consequence; but 
rather to allow the downward and lateral 
movement of the sensitive tissues, and prevent 
their injury by being compressed between two 
hard substances. 

It is just here that our amateur veterinarians 
make their great mistake. Confining their at- 
tention to the dilation of the hoof-wall, they 
forget its object. They bring pressure to bear 
upon the frog, in order to expand the hoof- 
wall, not knowing that, in doing this, they are 
producing the very condition that should be 
avoided. The descent of the frog is much 
more evident in the natural condition than the 
expansion of the hoof-wall, and it is this 
chiefly that prevents the crushing of the sensi- 
tive tissues when the bones descend; and any 
pressure on the frog, by destroying this func- 
tion, especially in fast gaits, when it is most 
needed, must have disastrous consequences. 

But this teacher claims for the frog another 

function—viz., to support the tendons, and 
particularly the navicular bone, which, as he 
says, “receives its sole support by the pressure 
of the frog.”” Then the great perforans ten- 
don, which plays under the navicular bone, is 
no support! The ligaments which bind the 
navicular bone to both the lower pastern and 
coffin-bones are no support! Such an ides 
could never be entertained by any one ac. 
quainted with the structure of the part. The 
joint between the lower pastern and coflin- 
bones is almost identical with the fetlock 
joint in its mechanism. The navicular bone 
serves as a sort of pulley for the perforans 
tendon, just as the sesamoids do in the latter 
joint. It is the strong ligaments and their 
most ingenious arrangement that prevent the 
bones from descending at this joint; not the 
pressure or support which they receive from 
the frog. Otherwise, how could the similarly 
arranged fetlock joint be maintained without 
pressure from below ? 

That the tendon needs no support from be. 





low is very evident. Composed, as it is, of white 





fibrous tissue, inextensible, of great strength 
‘and extraordinary size, attached to the muscle 
at its upper extremity, receiving a re-enforcing 
ligament behind the cannon which gives it a 
point of support on the bones of the knee and 
hock ; strengthened again below the navicular 
bone by a strong fibrous sheath, and by 
branches passing upward, which unite it firmly 
to the upper pastern bone; and, finally, firmly 
united to the coffin-bone, it is a structure 
formed to support, and not to be supported. 
It is one of those remarkable. arrangements, of 
which we find so many in the animal economy, 
showing the most consummate adapation to the 
end required ; and that end is to prevent the 
undue descent of the bones at these joints, as 
well as to flex the pastern and foct. If we 
deny this office of supporting these joints to 
the tendon, then the strong metacarpal liga- 
ment, the strengthening sheath beneath the 
navicular bone, and the upward branches of 
the tendon at the same point are useless struc- 
tures, created. without a purpose and existing 
without a reason ; but this office cannot be suc- 
cessfully denied, for the frequency with which 
these re-enforcing ligaments are sprained {s suf- 
ficient evidence that they are used. And if the 
tendon needed further support, an elastic 
cushion, giving way before the slightest pres- 
sure and surrounded by dilatable horn, would 
hardly have been the structure furnished for 
such a purpose. 

There is no longer room for doubt in regard 
to the frog-pressure theory. It has been dis- 
proved both theoretically and practically. 
Even Coleman, with his learning and unmis- 
takable genius, was unable to give more than 
temporary life to it, though his shoes were 
largely adopted by the London shoers and 
given a fair trial in the English army. His 
patent shoes, with an artificial frog set upon a 
spring, to insure frog-pressure with al) animals, 
were received with the greatest enthusiasm ; 
but how soon they were discarded! Not only 
were they useless in preventing or curing con- 
tracted feet; but they were productive of posti- 
tive injury. There is no use to persist, gentle- 
men, in teaching such nonsense. These ideas 
are fully half a century behind the times; and 
i is a disgrace to the intelligence of the Ameri- 


people to have our press filled, in this en- 
lightened age, with such rubbish. —D. E, 8ar- 
mon, D. V. M., in “ Scientific Farmer,” 





POULTRY HOUSES. 


A waRys, light, clean, and dry house, in which 
the birds may roost and lay their eggs and take 
shelter in cold or windy weather, is indi: nsa- 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Newest and Best Varieties, 
INCLUDING 


“SHARPLESS,” 
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MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Retablished 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
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BEATTY'S MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY OFFER. 
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PIANOS 


$125, $135, $145 and upwards. {9-BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
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80 BEEKMAN STREET, NewYork. 





DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
‘Chiefs of Fire Ly lee and Insurance Companies 

enerally. Free from all faults in burning. THE 
fEVOE MANUFACTURING on SOLE PROPRIETORS 
30 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 





MEDAL MACHINE>s. 
NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 






Patenteces and Manufacturers of Railway Chain, 


and Lever Horse ers and id Cleaners, 
5* ————— Shak Clover Hotere ‘eed Cutters, 
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Straw Preserving Thresher. 


This Machine leaves the straw strai; ht and un- 
broken, as if threshed with a flail. This 
general use for threshing Rye in the vicinity of large 
towns, where unbroken straw is in great demand and 
brings a remunerative price. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N.Y. 
CHAMPION GRAIN-DRILL. 
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Attachments, or Gum Spring 
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WINE MILL. 
BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


It is the Simplest, Neatest, and Best built. It will 
grind faster, work easier, requires leas power to run 
it, has less bolts, and is the least Mable to get out of 
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LEONARD & SILLIMAN, x 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
— and Vertical Burr —*2* Grist 
s and Machinery, 


A Conn. P.-0. Box 849. 
Circular and Price-List free. 


Tx Best FANNING MILLIN THE WORLD—OBTAINED 
CENTENNIAL AWAKD AND GRAND MEDAL. 
BUY THE 


A. P. DICKEY 


FANNING MILL 
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Address, A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 

New VorkiGaice ee oP Prout Street. 
— and Dealers are invited to send for 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
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Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases, 

Sold by Druggiste, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 
“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE, 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 
Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. 

— ame © for coughs, co ds, sore throat, croup, and dip) 
Goud od and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
Ame 

*°Phe te toilet articles made from Beli aseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphor ice, and toilet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones. 
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tines to send it until paymentis ,and collect the 
whole amount, whether the ‘taken from the 


office or not. 

3. The "courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and —— —— from the post-office, or 
removing and Jesying th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSKKTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 800 lines Ww the column.) 
Or —— Adve Last & Business weno 
it 





——⸗⸗ bo. Im 
tliues month)..Wo. 4 times (one month.. ‘ae 
8 = three me jsagee monthe)sc. 
3 “ (twelve “* + Se. we. ie “ (twelve * ibe. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEM 






1 time. A 

4 times i month) he. 
13 ** (three months 9c, 
_ CI ©  Poceccecccocococcgcceced 8 
& * (tw We ‘Pec ccccgncesscesecesesce 


PUBLISHER'S — -ONE DOLLAR PER Reams 
LINK, KAOH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. * DOLLARS PER AGATE 
IN 

Rriadious NOTICES........... *.Brery Cents A LINE. 
MAKKIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 

lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line 
Payments for advertising must be made in savases. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York city. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through. this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription * of Tue INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per an 

These perlodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the — publishers, without premiums, 


a Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist.., — ft 80 





$1 50 

Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly..............+. 850 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Godey’s Lady's Book..... notte Do 8S 
Harper’ 8 Magazine............... 350 400 
We Ri divicsvcses: 850 400 

“ ) ae | Teer 850 400 
Weta Rika dca cco s vteccccccs 1% 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 100 1 80 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
§t. Nicholus Magazine............ 270 300 
Scribner’s Monthly...... nt -350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunda Magnzine.. 260 3800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

DAM ccccsccctiedecie Sereve 1% 200 
The Nursery (new subs) —— 130 150 
The Mustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
The Charlatia®. «0 occceccescccepege 5 1 00 
Princeton Review..........--+-++:+ 1 80 2 00 
International Review (new subs. 3% 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream:.......... ---» 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine. . oksececce ae 5 00 
Waverley Magazine. . chubdeeds «+» 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest,........ 8 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Ilustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post. .... 200 380 
Christian at Work............- --- 27 800 
Rural New Yorker.............5 28 20 
Lippincott’s Sunda, Magazine +.240 2% 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.).... 275 300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- ‘“ 
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Dt. T. Felix Gourdud's © 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 
















name. 

Do not be imposed n b the state 
article is cheaper. This fe the name — 
A ** . and you will stand by the right. 
ee sar ATED SOA P.—Cures Salt 
hy 


orms,. Klesh Worms. 


4 
vee Senet is a good 
cal 


| ty 


NO ONE ‘WHO IS 


THOROUGHLY « REGULAR 


im the bowels is half as liable to diseases as he that is 
irregular. He may be attacked by contagious diseases, and 
80 may the irregular; but he is not nearly as subject to 
e infludnces. The use of TARRANT’S SELTZER 
secures regularity, and consequent immunity 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





neously, per ie ap plication. 4 J Ny without 
injury to vthe & im. “Price 9 1.60 per bottle. 
a D VEGETA B ERO )GE.—Imparts » 
cate roseate complexion ly 
imitating Nature as to * — and immovable 
y rubbing with cloth or dkerchief. Price, 50 ct 
per bottle. 


Mme. M. B, T. GOURAUD, 


Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Per sale by all Drugyists anu F:ncy Goods Dealers. 


A. & F. PEARS’ 
SHAVING AND TOILET SOAPS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


FRANCIS TOMES’ SONS, 
No. 6 Maiden Lane (Up-Stairs). 
NO MORE pn flag A gOOeLARs!! 
WEAR T 


“LINENE’ 


REVERSIBLE ‘COLLARS, 


Three Styles: ANGELO, RAPHAEL, RUBENS. One 
trial will convince you that they are really Two In 
Owe and Best oF ALL. STARCH FANBEED. VELVET 
SMOOTH. - ease BoTH Siwes. Dealers ~ (equal 20) 


for 
CHEAPER THAN CHINESE WASHING. 


yo ala distance can send t stamp for sain 
=, or 25 cents e te. Reversible Collar 
‘o., 32 Hawley . Save your writing 


and stamp by 


ers, when possible. 
Sold ¢ penorall x 


ESE — — 


SAFETY, GOMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
SECPREP BY USING 


Rubber-Cushioned 
AX TUE. 


The most important and valuable improvement ever 
made in the construction of carriages. No pleasure 


and easy rid itively assured; also t savi 
iy PX bey ng 


now ride over rough and —— pavements and rouds 
without discomfort and fat 

Approved and used by leac ing carriage builders in 
all sections of the country and ip Europe. 


Axles and Wheels. 


The latter, fully ironed with the cushioned boxes 
correctly set and fitted ready for use, can be obtained 
of the two noted whee! manufacturers, 


§, N. BROWN & CO., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW HAVEN WHEEL 00., 


New Haven, Coun., 


who have special facilities for doing the work per 
fectly and at the least possible ex pense. 


Send for Circulars and Testimonials. 


The Rubber-Cushioned Axle Co., 


Ne. 1698 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mz {TALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 











Make the oh roof in the wor). 


Bu heaper that 
Blake, and ess foe than the weight. 
f. Can be 


ter. 

%, per cent, saved in freight, with 
no break in — Svelatt ies 
on, S#™~ Will last a life-time. Ben | 
for full description and prices to tho 
ZTRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 


Ne. 223 C.iff St., P.-0. Box 2528, N. Y. City. 





THE LITTLE GIANT 
CANE AND CAMP STOOL, 


A Companion for the Artist, Tourist, and 
Sportsman, at the Mountain and Seaside. 
eighing only 1¢ Ibs., and changed to 
either Stool or Cane in 30 seconds. .Ob- 
tained of dealers or sent by mall on ert 
al 


Head, $2.50. Adan Wein ne ANUFACTORIMa co co. 
35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. bs 
INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


‘TEx 
BrsT 


MAD. 
Seud for 


Cireular to 
FOLDING CUATRO. KE NEW HAVEN, CT 


Mill Stones and Gorn Mills, 








ines, Packers, Mill Picks, Water W Pulley: 
* —* ng, specially adapted to Flour Mills. ey 
‘or cal 





THE GREAT RESORT 


PROSPECT PARK, 


Niagara Falls, V. Y. 


o 
ne 
: 


mel i —xXRXX 


il ly 
bil th ri ni 


‘gan: 


importune Visitors. 
suo 0011p AUBUI 38013 BU UT soaaj SOABS 
pus asaaoiui so spuyod JOfEUl 94} SBdVIQUID 103ISTA 943 AUBdUIOD S{Yq} JO spunoaty 34} Suliotua Ag 





= Polite Attendants are on the Grounds, to answer all questions, and are strictly enjoined not to 


"ISITORS bere have the finest view of Hoth the AMERICAN 14 HORSE-SHOE 
FALLS, besides the advantage of 

THE LARGE PAVILI ON, for Dancing, Recitations, Singing, ete. 

THE ART GALLERY, embracing the principal Foreign and Domestic Views, 

THE INCLINE RAILWAY, couveying Visitors to the edge of the River and to 

THE SHADOW OF THE ROC K, bebind the American Falls. 


Their Excursion Tickets also enable them to cross and return by THLE FERRY 1'0 CANADA. 
For Rates and Terms for Large Excursions communicate with 


THE PROSPECT PARK CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CHEVALIER’S 


LIF E™HAIR 


WARRANTED 
To Restore Crey Hair to its Original Color, 
Stop its Falling Out at once, 
Increase its Crowth rapidly, and 
Sold by all Druggists. Remove all Dandru iawn the Scalp. 
tw Send for Treatise.on the Hair, by Dr. S. A, Chevalier. 


Office, 204 Front Street, New York. 














[August “, 1879. 


— 











| " PHE 


Ans PTA CON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


9 | SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NRW YORK 











Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 
utility, — comfort, el ice rset shipped 
to any _ nt. Write ua for I ustrated Catalogue, 
terms, e' ERIE CHAIR CO., Erie, Pa. 





“THE JOHN D. BILLINGS 
atent Stee 


ron 
Made complete, with pores Sprin, 
form—Continuous Cal he : peat tor 








MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John 8t., New ¥ York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 
if 





bition. 1876. 


CUR 


MARK 








IF OOD 


ADE 








THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


see quest c of rie contains the vital nutritive 4 


tt ushel of wheat, in quid form, extracted 
ee t ye hus the n 
condition), 1 relieve bility of the 


ee SEie ose atem and pty eo 89 e Greene. Sin- 
le bottle sent by — on recol 


Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 13 West t 284 St St., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York ; 


Prof. C. “1K 
and others. Circulars sent free. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION uae New Yor 


82 felt Jnker CHARM PRI ERE. Ss 


Leads ry Case, 
$3. 


cite Case 
ChAT ANS: 50'f. Beth Ninth Btreet, 
ond Printing Press 


Prints cards labels &c. (Self-inker sorte 
For business or pleasure, young or rown 7 
Nate 4 and tage Molees Catal soapy cards, 

















eriden, Conan 








HALL, ELTON 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


& GOo., 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 











THE MACKINNON PE 





Diamond - Tipped 


PEO AND FLUID IK PROC 


IN THE WORLD. 
Call or gend for Price-list and Circulars, 
D. MACKINNON @ CO., 
200 Broadway, N. 


N The Only Conical - Pointed, 








“Tae INDEPENDENT’? PREss, Nos, 21 AND 23 Rose STREET, 








\\ 


we 


T 


